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OF all the political writers that have diftinguifhcd 
tbemfelves fince the acceffion of the houfe of 

' ' . ' 

Srunfwick to the throne of Great-Britain, the author 
of Junius's letters is undoubtedly one of the moft emi- 
nent. Others have efpoufed as noble a caufe, and with 
eqiial zeal, but few or none with equal abilitieJ. ' We 
have living inftances of popular orators, who rave by 
the hour, in the fenate, for ^* Rome and for their coun« 
** try," whofe talents, as writers, are neverthelefs in- 
adequate to the penning a common epiftle of bufinefs cir 
compliment with literary elegance, or even grammatical 
propriety. Eloquent therefore as fome of them may be 
accounted for their manner of delivery, the matter of 
their argument muft ever be held in fufpicion ; unlefs 
wc conceive that modern authors, like French prophets 
and fanatical teachers, know by intuition, and fpeak by 
infpiration j or that men may think more coolly, reafon 
more juftly, and exprefs tbemfelves more pertinently; 
^imidft the interrupting fneers, winks, nods, and noife of 

b 2 ^ *^<*'* 
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a numerous afll-mbly, than when alone, and undifturbej 
in their own clofets. 

^ Among fuch indifferent fpcakcrs, and ftill meire indif- 
ferent writers, many of them notwithftanding of thcfirk 
rank and diftinftion by birth or fortune, it is no won- 
der that a man of fuperior talehts a)id afpiring difpofition 
fhould mak^ his way into the fenate, where fuch a dearth 
of abilities fo preffingly invited him. It is as little alfo 
to be wondered* at, that he fhoidd he called forward, by 
the patronage of thofe who ftpod in need of his fervice, 
and were judges of his merit, to the difplay of thofe li- 
'tcrary and rhetorical powers, for which he is fo juftly 
celebrated. 

Thus, by the favour of the difcerning Great, Junius 
faw himfelf early in life, raifed to a fituatibn, for which, 
tbou<yh by nature and* education peculiarly qualified-, he 
was not by family or fortune fo favourably entitled. Ju- 
nius> however, is of a good family of a neighbouring 
kingdom,, wbofe greateft abatement, like that of many 
others of the fame nation, is that of having been more 
prcdific than rich« 

Having finiflied his academical ftudies, he entered the 
world therefore like a foldier of a fortune j with thfs 
difference, that while others o(,Jlif^ Vfave countrymen 
wielded the fword, or bfandiflied * the fpontoon, in the 
fervice of their country abroad, Junius employed a more 
formidable weapon, his pen, in the fame caufe at home. 
This he has continued to Jo on almorf every important 
occafiort, fo eflfe£i:uairy, that, if his fuccefs hath done ho*- 
ffcour ta his patrons in their choice of fuch a Champion, 
jth^ fide he hath taken on every rntercfting queftion has 

refle£led 
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refle&ed na Uib honoitr on the reditude of Jbls under- 
(landing, than it hath recommended that of his heart } 
a^Jeaft .to.thofe who have'ftill charity enough to believe, 
that amidft a multitude of apoflate patriots, there may 
be yet one faithful Abdiel to be found. 

From the greateft abtlicies, engaged ia thp beft of 
Oaufcs, it is natural to exped an end proportional to 
the means ; and that .every point muft be carried that 
was once authorize^ by reaA>H, and enforced by rheto- 
ric. But, in a i:ouAtry governed by parties, the beft 
of caufes i2:ands equally in need of the beft fupport with 
the worft, and even with all the advantages on its fide is- 
often given up againft reafon, and abandoned withoutr 
regret. ' , . r . ; 

* It 18 not our defign to write a panegyric on the ad-. 
thor of the following letters : the reception they have» 
already met with inr the wx)rld, h^th anticipated ' 
that defign, and rendered a more formal execution of 
it i^nneceflary. To this general (ketch of the brighjt 
fide gf the p!<Elure, we ihall th^efore proceed to points 
out fome of thofe particular and diftinguiihing touches 
of character ; whicb^ if they do npt ferve to foften the 
colouring, and heighten the beauty of the portrait, will 
tend fit leaft to gi^e.it a more ftriking likenefs, and 
afford a true and natural refemblance of the original. ' 

^Weih^Il do this alfo without fear of giving offe^e 
to the author ; ^^ no man of his fenfe a^d experience 
would wifh to be flatteringly and fallacioufly reprefented 
^ one of thofe 



♦' — faultlcfs monfters which the world ne*er faw. 
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It Is with the author as with his works : 

** Whoever thinks a perfe(S|: piece to fee, 

^* Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er (hall be. 
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Were we difpofed, in imitation of Plutarch, to draw 
a parallel, the writer, whofe talents thofe of Junius 
feem moft to refemble, is the; late Lord Bolingbroke.^ 
It was probably this congeniality of mental abilities, 
rather than any error in judgment^ that led our author, 
in one of the earlieft pieces with which he obliged the 
world, to copy the ftile and^ fentiments of that noble 
writer fo exactly, that the performance pafTed, for fome 
time, even with the critics and connoifTeurs as a poft* 
humous produ£lion of his Lordfhip. 

This piece was entitled, ** A Vindication of Natural 
** Society ; or, a View of the Miferies and Evils arifing ■ 
*• to Mankind, from every Species of Artificial So^ 
** citty ♦." If the title of this trad carried with it the 
air of irony, its contents were perfeAly conformable j 
experience, however, on this, as on many other occa- 
lions, ferves fadly to confirm the veracity of that trite 
though pertinent proverb, that " Truth is often fpoken 
« in jeft." 

This little performance may be regarded as a certamen- 
ingeniiy a kind of exercife of his literary and logical abi* 
lities ; and affords no mean proof of the proficiency he 
had made in the rhetorical and dialedic arts. 

Of 



♦ Written in the charader of the noble writer above-men- 
tioned, and in the form of a letter to Lord ** * *« - ■■- It 
was firft printed in the year 1 756, and has been very defervedly 
repeated in Dodfley's collection of fugitive pieces. 
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Of the £un^ kind are thoib little ^iiii^ties on p^llicalt 
liublications, with which pur author^ abo^tthat time, qCr 
cafionally favoured tbofe well-known fanbgoes of literary 
•and political criticifm, the Reviews r thoievery hetero-^ 
genous works, that, during a eourfe of upwards of twtotjt 
years, have worn a very different face at different timet^ 
j3nd have been very uneqtully executed, by different au*^ 
thors, gentle and funple^ whigs and tories, learned ^x^ 
ynlearned^ fceptical and credulous ; compoiing the moft 
motley groupe of writers that ever at once informed and 

infefled fociety. 

Had Junius the vanity of a certain rival politician^ 
how feated a( the board of treafury, he would probabi/ 
wifh to have it forgotten that he ever a<Sled the part of 
an obfcfire and anonymous ;:eviewer| but when he re« 
fle£ls that they were both labourers in the fame vineyard 
with men, who, like themfelves, have fince rifen to 
confideration and eminence, both in church and flate, he 
niuft refledl alfo, with fome complacency, on the means 
by which they whetted their wits to qualify them for 
the pofts and offices they fo well do, or fo ardently wifh 
to, fuftain ♦. 

The 
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♦ The reader will poiHbly be not a little diverted at fiie 
diverfity of the fbllowing fpecimen of a lid of fiicceffive Re- 
viewers. 

1 

iArchbifhop Seeker, 
o-n. i Warburton, 

Biftops, ^Lowth, 



Lawyersj 
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' The repufSieimr our author acquired byhw Irontcal 
rindicatioA of natural foekty^ received a confideraUe ad^ 
dition hj bi$ celebrated treatife on ** the origin of bur 
**' ideas of the fublime and beautiful :" a work that made 
Its firft appearance with great eclat, and obtained the 
writer the diftinguifliing appellation of the Englifh 
Lohginus. There is moft undoubtedly great merit in 
this perfomance ; in which the author's ingenuity is, 
however, more confpicuous than either the extent of his 

know- 
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Edmund Burke, £%; M. P. 
David Hume, Elqs P. P. 
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Ralph, 



t Cuthjic, 

7 Sam* Johnlbn^ 

Dr. Hill, 

Campbell, 

Smollett, 

Shebheare^ 
^ Sheridan, &c» « 
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Cleland^ 
BickerftafT^ 
GoIdCnith, 
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Lloyd 
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To which may be. added, the celebrated Jvhn Wilkes, Peter 
Aonef; and a long lift'oF'namelefi pedagogues, parfons, poe* 
taiiers, publifiiers, printers, prefi-men, and printers devils 1 
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Vh6Wl€ige,*'or tlie profandity of his • judgmant. Tht 
uIGsaalioii of treating. iubje& pbilofQffaically, wlioif 
jphilofopbical principlcs-^ie ihould have iirft difcovered, 
hath induced him frequently to amufe us with the fluir 
dow of an argument inftead of its fubftance. Hence 
he bewilders his readers in the fearch after the origin of 
abftraft and abftrufe ideas, by dire&ingtkem to confulc 
their imagination rather than their perceptions ; their 
conceptions, which are ever mifleading them, infteai 
of their fenfations ; which, while they are trufted 
no faxtber than they reach, cwnot deceive. Had he 
made Lord Bacon his pht)o(bphical guide, inftead of 
imitating Lord Bolingbroke, he would ^ave confidered 
that, like many other modem fophifts, 'he ))eguh at the 
wrong end of inveftigation, by running raflily into the 
maze of metaphyseal fpeculatipn, without taking with 
him the cjue of phyfical expefiment. Even Locke 
might have taught him what he did not always pra&ife 
himfelf, to diftinguifh between complex notions and 
iimple ideas, and to admit only thofe of the latter^ 
ivhich are evidently dedupible from ienfe« 

The flmilarity of genius, already obferved, which 

• 

our author poiKfied,- to that of the noble author laft 
mentioned, is, in this tra£l, peculiarly conipicuous; 
Splendid in his didlion, and fpecious^ in his argument^ 
he commanded the attention, and captivated the fancy 
of the reader ; but, more florid than perfpicuous, more 
fuperficial than folid, however the flowers of his rheto^ 
ric might dazzle and perfuade, the force of his reafon-t 
ing was ineffectual either tg inftruft or convince. Ii| 
facing up to the fublime, he foared out of fight, and 

^ with 
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wicli the eccentricity of a comet rufhed from a blaze oF 
light into daiicnefs and obfcurity. In the purfuit of the 
beaatiful, he carried his refinement to fuch a degree of 
delicacy, that it loft its e&ential quality of pleafing. 
The form of beauty is no longer amiable than it is pal« 
pable to fenfe. 

Of Junius^ therefore, confidered in the capacity 6f 
a philofopher, it may be faid, as of his favorite BoIing« 
broke, in* the words of a late writer, that *^ by having 
*< endeavoured at too much, he has done nothing; 
^' though, as a poltticaj writer, few can equal, and 
*^ none exceed him/' His firte does not lie in develop* 
ing the philofophical fecrets of nature, and difclofing the 
my^erious operations of the human niind ; but in difcover-^ 
ing the political fecrets of foctety, and eipofmg the ini- 
quitous machinations of government. 

And here the comparifon between Bolingbroke and 
Juniiis ends: the. great abilities of the former having 
been exerted to introduce the tyranny of arbitrary power, 
imd to enflave his country ; while to the latter common 
gratitude inducesr us to look up, as to a frie|id and bene? 
hBiox both of his coimtry and of mankind. 
/ Itiias been objedled, indeed, and that with fome ap-% 
pearanceiof reafon, againft the 'difintereftednefs and in* 
i^^rity of his charader, that he has made the public 
itation ever fubfervient to his priyate inttrefl: \ and that 
he has not only* been afifuated in his political writings 
nlore by a fpirit of party -than of patriotifm, but that 
private pique hath often- aggravated his cenfure as perfo- 
iki\ attachment has animated his applaufe. 

• In. 
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* In anfwer to this objefHon, it m^y beobferved ; tfiit, 
to pbilefs the zeal and difintereftednefs of at patriot witl^^ 
out the paSion^ of a: many is impofSUe; and^ weic i^ 
poffible, is by no means defireable. The cofmopdiite, who^ 
a(Fe£h a frietldfhip for all mankind in general^ is feldpm z 
friend to any particular individual. He who has akind** 
nefs for every body, muft have a large ftock of beneVo- 
lehce indeed to have much kindnefs for any body. • Ge- 
neral good-will muft flow from a particular fource ; and,^ 
as the ftream muft be proportional to the fountain whence^ 
it fprings, the more extenfive its furface the moie fha]<^ 
low will be its depths In order that a man may be a 
friend to others, it behoves hini to be a conftant friend' 
to himfelf. If Junius, when in office, had not proiitedf 
by the accuftomed and legal perquifites of his poft, he 
would have been imprudently his own enemy. That a 
man ihould make his fiation alfo, in all other reputable 
refpedls fubfervicnt tp his intereft, who was not born to 
an affluent fortune, is certainly excufeable in an age and 
country, which countenance the firft fortunes in the. 
kingdom, in the fhameful pra<3:ices of place-hunting, 
ftock-jobbing, match-making, and even match-marring, 
for the fake of gratifying the pitiful paiSons of avarice 

and* petty zxnhition in the faving or accumulation of a 

.... , 

few thoufands, to add profufionto a plentiful patrimony. 
It is a ftrong prefumption, howiever, that he cannot ik 
ixitxcK a knave who is known to be confiderably duped*; 
and that Junius is fo little an adept in the tricks of the 
alleys as to have run-great rifques of being ftigmatifed, 
in its cant phraie^ for a lame duck, is notorious. 
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B\»t our tuthoir, it is faid^ liath- not onljr f onftantljr 
oppofed adminiftration, when his patrons an4 h'mMf 
were put of place ; but has afie^ed to defpife^ and has 
really negle^led his fellow patriots engaged in the fame 
caufe ; and even hath efpoufed the caufe and defended 
the peribns of its enemies. 

. We flial^ not take upon us very warmly to commend 
bis replies to^ the feveral pamphlets and papers written 
in fuppprt of the minifters preceding afid fuccceding the 
Rockingham adminiftration*. X^^^^ ^^^e undoubtedly 
didated in fome meafure by jthe fpirit of party> a^d 
were confeiledly more immediately ^alcula^ed for the fer- 
v;ce of hU patrops than for that of the A^fipx). It is 
i^e extenuation, however, if not a to^al exculpation of 

the criminality of thofe productions, if our Author really 
thought, as no doubt he profeiTes to do^ that the intereft 
of his patrons, and that of his country, are infep^ably 
conneded. Be this as it may, the like objection cannot; 
be made to the letters containe4 in the prefent publica- 
tiop s^ which moft opportunely made (heir fjrft appear- 
ance at a time^ when the moft dire£l and violent attacks 
were made and making on the liberties and conftitution 
of our country. 

At fuQh a jfindlure, to ftand forth thqir profefled chain- 
pion, was worthy the fortitude and abilities of a Junius, 
That l)e has apparently negle£led, and eve|) afFeded 
publickly to content the map, in wbof^ perfon thofe 

flagrant 



♦ Am6hg which the replies to the Budget, and the Con/id^''' 
rations on the prefent State of the Nation , with otlicrsof Icfs 
note; are imputed to our author. 
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lUgrantand flagitious attempts were made, is certain* 
But, whether he looked on him with an envious eye, aia 
a more favoured rival in the popular efteem, ^m: -was 
caufelefsly jealous of hi» reputation for literary talenca, 
as a political wrher, or irom what other motive-; this 
feeming liegled was occaitoned, i* of little confeqnence 
to the publielt It is of much more, that fuch ne^A 
was in too great a degree real. It is true indeed, that for 
Tome time our Author was a private advocate for Willces 
and Liberty ,* but it is no lefs true^ that he foon after 
conceived the words ilhpaired, joined not matched, and 
determined therefore in bis own mind to part them. In 
confequence of this deteimiAationv he appears ever fince 
to have carefully diftinguiflied on 'aU occafions between 

. • • the 

* Among other mftances that might be ^vcn^ is the follow*' 

ing: 

Mr. Trecothi^k, the late lord niayor^ it Is well knowo^ 

owed his election, as rcprelentative in parliai^ent for the city^ 
greatly to the good oiEces of Mr. Wilkes ; who requefled his 
friends, at the latter end of the poll, when fingle votes could 
not pofliWy be of lervice to him, to poll aUb for Mr. Treco- 
thick, inftead of Sir Richard Glynn, to whom they were mofUy 
inclitied. This reqnefl: had its effect, and Mr. Trecothick ac- 
cordingly got a head of $ir R]chard.««-Tbis manoeuvre was the 
confequence of a previous , intimation, if not aflurance, of 
Junius to Mr. Wilkes, that, he, with the other friends of 
Trecothick would toth vlrihus fupport Mr. Wilkes on any other 
occafion. The then-more-popnlar patriot, however, has been 
known, under the chagrin of diiappointmeot, to exclaim more 
than once fince, '' Out upon Hicli half-faced fellowfhip/' Whci 
ther Junius or Trecothick has given him maft rcafon, for 
iiich exclamation, perhaps Mr. Samuel Vaughan can detennine.v 
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the caufe of Mr. Wilkes, and that of the publick ; or, 
jatber aa fome will have it, between the perfonal interefi: 
of -Mf. .Wilkes, a; common friend, and that of Lord 
JRockingham» his. particular friend, .and patron* 

' In making this diftin£UoOy fatal alaa ! in its confe- 
^quencea, it ta ohfi^dkit that he either fet or followed 
ihe-example of another great riyal in popularity, Itord 
Chatham ; who fe^med ;as cautious of being hooked into 
any. connecUon with, Wilkes, as if that unfortunate 
patriot were contagioufly infedied with a political pefti- 
lence* « 

Unhajipily for this country^ the diffidence, diffryU: 
and divifion which thus arofe between the parties fo 
greatly. interefted in^ and deiirous of promoting the fame 
common caufe, have not only prevented their private 
fiiccefS) but hath at the fame time occafioned the caufe 
<if the public to mifcarry. 

By the thunder of Chatham's elocution within doors^ 
the fpirit ahdadroitnefs of Wilkes^s addrefles without, 
'and the ftill more powerful and perfuafire rhetoric of 
Junius's letters, and harangues both without and within. 
What might not have hjeen done ? — What might not the 
united talents of fuch a triumvirate have eScikcd ? 
What people fo daftardly or deprefled as not to be aroufed 
by fuch a pathetic reprcfentation of their grievances ? 
What people fo tame as not to be fired with indignation 
againft their oppreflbrs, and animated to avenge their 
wrongs ! What favourite fo defervedly dctcfted, what 
miniftry fo defervingly dcfpifed, what parliament (b 
dreadfully degenerated and daringly defied, could 
have ftood their ground againft thedufUIity of a pofitivc 

e Prince 



fjnhck b earneftly^eatreated, and. tlie clamours of a re^ 
mohftrating natton fp artfully irritated^ and fo furioui^. 
iacenfedl 

Unhappy^ ixre fay ugain, is it for this kingdom and iti 
Colonies, that the demon of <Ufcord had thus fovrn |h« 
feeds of di&ntion^ that grew up into a divifion of thcj 
three perfbns apparently intended by. Providence to 
meet at the fame feriod, to fnatch a great nation from 
long-impending ruin. But, alas,, the hour is elapfed, 
the day of grace is pafied. Private pique, diftruft and 
animofity have proved fatal to the public good* The 
Britifh empire is devoted to deftnidion» becaufe its ableft 
friends could not join in • having the honour of con<« 
tributing to its iafety, or in fbaring the fpoils of thofe 
who fought that defiru<3ion. 

The political wizard, who prophecied we ihould in a 
aionth be no longer a nation, knew, like other politic 
conjurers, well what he faid. He knew that he had 
been lately for months, as he had been for years before, 
co-operating to the effectual completion of his prophecy^ 
A free nation muft ever be free. When it lofes its 
freedom, it is no longer a nation* The conftibitiotf 
may furvive long debilitated, but when it is ^nce broken^ 
tiie body politic, and the body natural^ meet approach-- 
lag diilblutioa, defcend to the grave together ^ and the 
day of their refurre£tion isi afar off. From the virility of 
a favourite, the debility of adminifiration, fuid the fervir 
iity of. a parliament, Briti0i liberty hat|;i received its 
death's wound. Itexpires under the hands of the ableftfur- 
geons, merely becaufe they cannot ^gx^^ abput the pMnce« 
tilios of their profeAom >Eveft Juoius ■ ' j . e ven to yoi| 
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Jtuiius, might-we ikftly appeal; ::^tll lis^ if yon do hdf 
.ftunk the vnited -efforts of the vpat^iotic trtumvirate 
ahovementioned ; if the co-operating talents of the head^ 
land and heart of Junius, Wilkes^ and Chat^iam, might 
Hot have faved, what each feparately wiflied to have 
iaved, and what, tho' thoTe very efforts were how united. 
Is probably pad: redemption^ Yes, Junius, England is 
deftined to a ftate of flavcry, perhaps for ages^ unlefs. 
fbme political empiric, daring and unprincipled asCrom*. 
well, fhould adminifter a remedy as bad as the difeafe, and 
relieve her a while frilm one fpecies of tyranny to fu(>jed her. 
to another. Her chains were forged by her moft inveterate^ 
though inteftine enemies : But when they were brittle, 
and might eafily have been broken, • her difcordant 
friends, inftead of boldly burfting them afunder, timid) jf 
fufiered thenl to anneal and acquire a durable, a dreadful 
temper. 

But if not indebted even to Junius for its prefervation, 
the nation owes to him at leaft a true fetife of its loft, 
forlorn condition. It is to his unequalled perietrationK 
Ind unparelled intrepidity jt owes the dete£tion and 
expofure of numerous errors in theory, and wilful mU*- 
takes in pradice, that have of late years difgraced both 
the legiflature and executive part of governmeut. The 
court, the camp, the bar, the heads of the council, tho 
army and the law, has he boldly brought to that bar, ta 
which they all are, and ought to be amenable, the bar 
of the publick. It is to Junius the nation prtncipally 
bwe the unwelcome, though certain and necefTary know-' 
I^dge, that the foihUch admired, and once truly admi^ 

jlrable, conftitutio A of England is rotten to th^ cpre. . U 
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it to Junius we owe the certain informaition that tjtinxkf, 
and arbitrary power have feated themfelves, and wouU 
prefide in every court, whether of legiflature or judicature^ 
in the kin|;dom. How much more ihould we have owed 
him, had he thought himfelf lefs indebted to his patrons 
than his country; or could have feen their intereft in dif- 
ferent or feparate lights^ But if ingratitude be the worft of 
crimes, how criminal werfe it in the publick to inn 
pute gratitude as a crime to Junius j however unfortU:* i 
nate it may be that pride and partiality, the commoQ 
failings of humanity, have prevented his being fuffici* 
cntly virtuous.* 

. An exceptionable paflage in the conduct of Juniui 

h doubtlefs the panegyric he laviihed before a grear 
stiTembly, on the flagitious author of an infamous pam* 

phlet, entitled the False Alarm ; a pedantic peda« 
goguCj who after having fpent half a century of his life in 
cultivating a rooted antipathy to the family on the throne, 
and the moft rancorous abufe of the Hanover fucceffion^ 
had accepted of that gratuitous emolument from the crown 
which he had conftantly ftigmatized as the wages of 
iniquity) and^ in his oldage^ moft fervilely proftitutedhis 
pen, for that wretched hire he had fo long and fo 
loudly, condemned. And yet, becaufe this JFormal pe- 
«iant could expatiate on trifles^ fwell infignficance by 
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* Elpccially if, what is aflerted oh good authority ht tm«', 
that Junius has negle^ed repeated intimations, and refufed re- 
j^ted bvertues^ of the moft advantageous offers^ made him 
under the fandioii 6(' the grtateft perfonage is this kmgdom. 

Ml Mndxtitib of his absindonihg the bittook^ to nthom, i» hM 

■f' 
long and fo faithfully adhered. 
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imi^lificatioii, give verbofit^to 'fenfe, and pompofity ti 
toundj he' was defended 'by Junius as a -paragon <>f in-* 
tcgrity ; as if men of letters wete privileged to betfajr 
Aeir country, and the fiiperior knowledge of what ii 
tight^ Entitles men to dd wrbng. 

Another paflage ftill more e^k^eptibnat^le, is the pub^ 
lication t>f his pamphlet entitled '^'.Condderations od 
fheCaufcs of the prcfent Difcohtents :'* iii which it U 
* 6bj^£led againft him by fome^; th^t he has fairly 
thrown off the mafk of the patriot^ aild expofed the 
bare face of the partifan. 

To this we cannot altogether fubfcribe, though -cef- 
tkin it is that the difference of fentimeiit; with regard to 
Immaterial Circumftahces, affen^d by oar popular patri- 
ots, like the hair-breadth diftin&ions of polemical di-i 
irines^ have rather ferved to perplex the gelieral cauiS 
h{ debate, and puzzle the difptitants, than to clear tip 
or enforce the main point of difpute. Thus this fpirited 
end elaborate difcuffion of national grievances, by k$ 
Author's diflenting in particulars from the mode of felief 
pfopofi^'l^ others, produced a futile itltercstion ; a w»f 
6f Words with ^ woman, more profute in their atteranee 
than accurate in their u(e. But fhe was popular. ^Sht 
was diftinguilhedly called the Female 'Hiftorian ; anirf 
as'fttch had been long'fmce fpokcn of vnA recommenf-j 
iztory refpef): in a great alTembly by the pompoas pa« 
triotic peer we have fo often" mentipned; a lofd,.ju^ 
as.capable axriti^c> as the lady ^.^^.^thor. The egrl q^ 
Ciuitbam. however . has declared, ,apd that in a msu;i^^ 
uribich no.^gc^tlenum.will contradict, tbat Mrs. M^?^-' 
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Itdw ivth Ills iordftip writes himfelf^ ifnil da^to ildul)^ 
It, except Aofc i«1io> affed to lameiiti tHat of the two 
thx^ fa¥darite hiftories of this country, the <»ie was 
jieamed by a fnan who was a perfei^ ftranger to the 
idiom of the Engliih tongue^ and the other by a wonum 
equally fo to die grammar of any language whatever. 
Bat the (mzlt is a Scotch philofopher, and the female 
an Ehgltfli patriot ; circumftances which, with their 
tdjpedive parties, cover, like charity, a multitude of iihs,' 
Ivhetiher againft loplty, grammar, or common fehfe. 

*As to Ae extreme fevcrity with which Junius has oc- 
^afiorfatty^treatedfome refpe^able chara£ter^, it i«tob^ 
^onfideMl, -that in regard to the circumflaiices for ^ich 
abeyate eenfured, they are ^arYrom being refpeSEable; 
ittid<shat their allowed merits oraccuftomeddiflindion^ 
A ^ther reffjeds required, -for the fake of example, ^ 
tnore tiifln Ordinary feverity of choftifement. The caufe 
of *t^iftlh <if juftice, of his country, demanded the ca- 
fHgation'Of fuch fuperior delinquents, from the hands 
0f ibim only who was fo well qualified to infill): it. 

As ifc ^litigation, however, of diis feverity, aAd art 
>btxtilpatitita of Junius from the rancour of fo much perfo- 
•md^femiBRMt, it is to' be farther Obferved^ that though 
^Afeftile and femtitnent of the following letters may be 
imputed toone writer, the materials of information with 
4irhidi'they^b^uiid, were furnifhed by different hands^ 
. Jitnius is in this view a )iaiXx>. Of whidi Nos nunurus 
iMott^vmigbt indeed with propriety be the motto of 
foioievbttt >otfaers 4iad not only their fuggeftions and 

iitftru£tio£te 
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InftniftionsCo oflFer, but alfo their piqaes afid.difappoint-*: 
ments to revenge. If Junius was fofnetime^ influenced- 
by theie^ hd is the more excufable ; ^, however feyerft 
bis reprehenfionsy they appear to hkve ever been founded, 
on juftice and truth; 

This aflbciation, under a (Ingle riame, appear^ to have 
been of fome confequence to the perfonal fafety of thi^ 
writer^ who,' as he could not take upon him to be die 

author of all the anecdotes communicated to him. and 
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at the fame time was not authorized to difclofe the 
^|nforq:^ant, could not be expelled to juftify, in his owh 
perfon^ every thing for which he might be called to tc-* 
count: The communicating parties therefore bdund 
themfelves, it feebis, reciprocally to fupport each other; 
a circumftance of which the real Junius was wife enough 
.^o ptofit in an altercation that happened between him 
and a gentleman of rank in the army, ^bo bad be^ 
very roughly handled in one of his lttt^$. ** lam in« 
5* formed. Sir,' faid the officer, that yoU wi'ote the let^ 
*' ter which appeared in to-day's Public Advei^tUb't 
^< Uiider the fignature of Junius; I flxall be obliged, to' 
** you if you would tell me Whether your did or not/* 
Really, Sir, replied our author, that is; a queftion I cd»if- 
not berfo obliging as to anfwer,' as I fee ifb.reafon Ar 
yourafking me the q^ueftion^ If you believe your in'r 
former, it is needefs ; aifd if you do liot, it is rather rudir 
to found your ftifpicidn of m^ on the information of oner 
you fufpeft to be a liar. Sir, retorted the officer warmly^ 
Itord T. challenged Mr. W. oo i nmilar-occiifion» and t 
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think it isaipie^an a gendemanfias a right ioafki ah4 
ft. leafen toexpeji^ an smfwcr.— f?---You, Sir, /xetuifned 
Junius c coolly, ipay adopt tb^^ccndttftof I^ndiTs: if 
you plieafe ; but> I afli<re you, I (ball APt ni^ko Mr* 
Wilkes ::the .ftfkiwjard of miri?, -.*f J aiQ determined I 
firill foixieh^w h^ve fatisfaiSUon,'* V Yqu ar^ perfe^ly 
fight. Sir, -bat ytiu JiaVe no right to m^ke. me determiM 

^^ :q^o\pl649,'* :*^Are i>ot you junigs?*' Angrily— 

** If I wer^, SJr, and you were. to ;difpatch one. JuniiiB 107 
day, you would have anotheV to encounter before the 
rnd of the week,'' turning round on his heel and walk^ 
ing away. The military gentleman was ready to burft 
yith rage at the afFeded fang-foid of our author ; but 
^ot having the keef^-killing ftomacb of 9 Bobadil, he 
Rifled his refentment, and fuffered the matter to drop. 
^ more pleafant inftance of this multifarious charac** 
i/cx of Junius was given the public, in his hafty andt 
Ifiadvertent reply to a letter addrefled to him in the news 
papers by a fuppofed female writer \ to which our au« 
thor, in his galti de Cgsur^ returned fo light and ludi^ 
-^rous an anfwer, that it wa^ condemned, it feems, in full 
conclave, by the graver part of the individual units of the 
junto ; whether becauf<? they judged its wit to be incom- 
|Mitible with politics, or that they thought its levity 
unbecoming the pen of a writer, engaged in the difcuf- 
iion of the important affairs of government. Junius 
therefore viras reduced to the difagreeable tafk of difpwn* 
ing his own hand- writing, and imputing the fault to 

f miftake of the printer \ whp, \t was pretended, was de- 
ceived 
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pifti hf t ftrikiag fioiilitade of the jteamanftip. Bdf 
footd pnas fimilitude |>e acckleiital f Of, eould z correfii 
^ndent, not in the fecret of the junto, copy <^ hanir 
writing af Joifkitta lb ne^rfy as to di^ceive the priptcr t 
Cmd^ jfiriAfiif Jpelld.^-^BtihiSy how^r, i$ it in^, both 
tiie addltfJ^lfiidabirwer were of little cMfiiqtniice^ ^o^H 
we have not omitted the latter in the following coUediops^ 
^m the inftnifKye and entertaining perufti of Wbid| 
|K ihall no kmger detain the expedant reader. 
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BETTER I. ' 

S I K^ Jan. 21. 1769^^ 

ripHE fubmiffioi^ of a free people to the execu- 
•*• tive authority of government is no more 
than a compliance Tyith laws, which they them-* 
. ielves have enafted* While the national honour 
IS firmly maintained abroad, and while juftice is 
impartially admjniftered at home, the obedience of 
the fubjedt will be voluntary, chearful, and % 
plight fay ynlimited. A generou3 nation is grate- 
ful even for the prefervation of its rights, and wiU 
Jingly extends tl^e refpeft due to. the offijce of ^ 
good prince into an affeftion for his perfon. Loy- 
alty, in the heart and ^nderilanding of an Englifii- 
fo^n, is a national attachment to the guardiaa of 
the laws* Frf^jiidice^ and paflion have fqmetimes 
carried it to a criminal length ^ and, whatever 
foreigners may imagine, \ye*know that.Englifhmen 
have ^rred as . much in a miftaken zeal for particu- 
lar perfons and families, as they ever did in defence 
pf what they thought mod dear and intercfting to 
tbeiQ&Ives. 
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It naturally fills us with refentmcnt, to fee fucl^ 
$ temper infulted and abufed. In reading the 
hiftory of a free people, whofe rights have been in- 
vaded^ we are intcrefted ia their caufe, Oqr Qwp 
feelings tell us how long they ought to have 
fubmitted, and at what moment it would have 
been treachery to thcmfelves npt to have refifted. 
How much warmer will be our refentment, if ex- 
perience fheuld bring the fatal example home to 
purfelves ! 

The fituation of this country is alarming enouglj 
to roufe the attention of every man, who pretends 
to a concern for the public welfare. Appearances 
juftify fufpicion, and, when the fafety pf a nation 
is at ftake, fufpicion is a juft ground of enquiry. 
Let us enter into it with candour and decency, 
llefpefi: is due to the ftation of miniilers ; and 
if a refolution mud at laft be taken, there is none 
fo likely to be fupported with firmnefs, as that 
which has been adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or profperity of a ftate depends fa much 
upon the adminiftration of its government, that, 
to be acquainted with the merit of a miniftry, we 
heed only obferve the condition of the people. If 
we fee them obedient to the laws, prpfperous in 
their induftry, united at home, and refpeded at- 
Broad, we may reafonably prcfume that their affairs 

ft 

afe conduftcd by men pf experience, abilities an4' 
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virtue. If, on the contrary, *we fee an univerfal 
fpiric of diftruft and difiatisfadtion, a rapid decay 
of trade, dilTenfions in all parts of the empire, 
and a total lofs of refpeft in the eyes of foreign 
powers, we may pronounce, without hefitation, 
that the government of that country is weak, dif- 
traded, and corrupt. The multitude, in all 
countries, are patient to a certain point. lU-ufagc 
may roufe their indignation, and hurry them into 
cxcefles, but the original fault is in government. 
Perhaps there never was an inftance of a change^ 
in the circumftances and temper of a whole nation, 
fo fudden and extraordinary as that which the mif- 
condudl of minifters has, within thefe very few 
years, L::$diiced in Great Britain. When our gra- 
cious Sovereign afcended the throne, we were a 
flourilhing and a contented people. If the perfonal 
virtues of a King could have infured the happineft 
of his fubjefts, the fcene could not have altered fq 
purely as it has done. The idea of uniting all 
parties, of trying all charaders, and diftributing 
the offices of date by rotation, was gracious and 
benevolent to an extreme, though jt has not yet 
produced the many falutary cfFefts, which were in- 
tended by it. To fay nothing of the wifdom of 
fuch plan, it undoubtedly, arofe from ap unbound- 
^cd gpodnefs of heart, in which folly had no fhare. 
Jt was not a cjigricipus partiality to new faces j~it 
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was not a natural turn for low intrigue ; nor was h 
the treacherous amufemeiit of double and triple 
negotiations. No, Sir, It arofe from a continued 
anxiety in the pureft of all poffible hearts, for the 
general wellfare. Unfortunately for us, the event 
has not been anfwetable to the defign. After a 
rapid fucceflion of changes, we are reduced to that 
ftate, which hardly any change can mend. Yet 
there is no extremity of dtftrefs, which of itfelf 
ought to reduce a great nation to defpair. It is 
not the difordcr but the phyfician •, — it is not a 
cafual concurrence of calamitous circumftances, ic 
is the pernicious hand of government, which alone 
can make a whole people defperate. 

Without much political fagacity, or any extra- 
ordinary depth of obfervation, we need only mark 
how the principal departir.ents of the (late are be- 
ftowed, and look no farther for the true caufe of 
every mifchief that befalls us. 

The finances of a nation, finking under its debts 
and expences, are committed to a young nobleman 
already ruined by play. Introduced to aft under 
the aufpices of Lord Chatham, and left at the head 
of affairs by that nobleman's retreat, he became 
minifter by accident •, but deferting the principles 
and profeflions, which gave him a moment's po- 
pularity, we fee him, from every honourable en- 
gagement to the public, an apoi^flc by defign.. 

'- -OJ^:* As 
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As for-buLinefs, the world yet knows nothing of 
Jhis takots or refolution ; unlefs a wayward, 
y^ayering inconfiftency be a mark of genius, and 
.caprice a demonftration of fpirit. It may be faid 
perhaps, that it is his grace's province, as furely 
it is his paffion, rather to diftribute than to fave 
^he public money, and that Lord NorthXChancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the firft Lord of Treafury 
may be as thoughtlefs and as extravagant as he plea- 
icSj I hope however he will not rely tDo much on 
the fertilijty of Lord North's genius for finance. His 
- Iprdfliip is yet to give iis the firft proof of his a- 
bilities : It may be candid to fuppofe tl>at he has 
hitherto, voluntarily, concealed his talents •, intend- 
ing perhaps to aftonilh the world, when we Jeaft 
isxpeft it, with a knowledge of trade, g choice of 
expedients, and 4 depth of refources, equal to the 
neceflities, and ftr beyond the hopes of his country. 
He muft now exert the whole power of his cap^- 
xrity, if he would wifh us to forget, that, fince he 
has been in office, no plan has been formed, no 
iyftem adhered to, nor any one important meafure 
adopted for the relief of public credit. If his 
plan for the fervice of the current year be not 
irrevocably fixed on, let me warn him to think 
(erioufly of confequencess before he ventures to 
Increafe the public debt. Outraged and oppreffe4 
mf yff, ar^^ this nfition will not bear, after a fix 
^ . ^ years 
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years peace, to fee new millions borrowed, with- 
out any eventual diminution of debt, or reduc-, 
tion of intereft. The attempt might roufe a 
fpirit of reicntment, which might reach beyond 
the facrifice of a minifter. As to the debt upon 
the civil lift, the people of England expedl that it 
will not be paid without a ftridt enquiry how it was 
incurred. If it muft be paid by parliament, let 
me advifc die Chancellor of the Exchquer to think 
of fome better expedient than a lottery. To fupport 
an expenfive war, or in circumftances of abfolutc 
neceflity, a lottery may perhaps be allowable; but, 
befides that is at all times the very worft way of 
raifing money upon the people, I think it ill be- 
comes the Royal dignity to have the debts of a prince 
provided, fop, like the repairs of a country bridgq 
or a decayed hofpital. ^ The management of the 
King's affairs in the Houfe of Commons cannot 
be more difgraced than it has been. A leading 
minifter repeatedly called down for abfolute igno- 
rance ; ridiculous motions ridiculoufly with- . 

drawn ; deliberate plans difconcerted, and a 

week's preparation of graceful oratory loft in a mo- 
ment, give us fomfe, though not adequate idea of 
Lord North's parliamentary abilities and influence. 
Yet before he had the misfortune of being Chancellor 
t>{ the Exchequer, he was neither ah objeSft cff deri- 
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fkm to his enemies nor of melancholy pity to 
his friends. 

A feriMTs of inconfiftent meafures had alienated 
the colonies from their duty as fubjefts, and from 
their natural afiedion to their common country. 
When Mr. Grcnvilic was placed at the head of 
the Treafury, he felt the impoffibility of Great 
Britain's fupporting fuch an eftablifliment as her 
former fucce(&s had made indifputable, and at the 
fame time of giving any fenfibk relief to foreign 
trade and tp thp weight of the public debt. He 
thought it equitable that thofe parts of the empire, 
iwhicb had benefited inoii: by the expences of the 
war, Ihouid contribute fomething to the expences 
pf the peace, and he had no doubt of the conftitu- 
tional right yefbed in parliament to raife the contri- 
bution. But, unfortunately for this country, Mr. 
Grenville was at any rate to be diftrel&d becaufe 
he was minifter, and Mr. Pitt and Lord Cambden 
wcpc to be patrons of America, becaufe they were 
in oppofitipn. Their dec|araton gave fpirit and 
argument to the colonies, and while perhaps they 
, meant no more than a ruin of a minifter, they 
in effed divided oqe half of the empire from the 
other. 

Under one adminiftration the ftamp aft is made,, 
under the fecondit is repealed, under the third, in 
Jwt? ^ ^1 ftl^iicncejj a new mode of taxing the 

(olonies 
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colonies is invented, and a queftion revived, which 
ought .to have been buried in oblivion. In thefe 
circumftances a new office is eftabliflied for the bufi- 
nefs of the plantation^, and the Earl of Hilfborough 
called torth, at a moft critical feafon, to govern 
America. The choice'at leaft announced to us a 
man of fuperior capacity and knowledge. Whe- 
ther he be fo or not, let his difpatchqs as far a$ 
they have appeared, let his meafures as far as they 
have operated, determine for him... In the former 
we have feen ftrong affertions without proof, de«» 
clamation without argument, and violent cenfurei 
without dignity or moderation ; but neither cor- 
rcftnefs in the compofition, nor judgment in the 
defigQ. As for his meafures, let it be remembrecj 
that he was called upon to conciliate and unite j 
and that, when he entered into OifEce, the moft re- 
fradlpry of the colonics were ftill difpofed to pro- 
ceed by the cpnftitutional methods qf petition and 
remonftrance. Since that period they have beeiij 
driven into e^ccefles little (bort of xebellion. Peti- 
tions have been hindered from reaching the throne j 
and the continuance of one of the principal affera- 
blies put upon an arbitrary condition, which* coT\y 
fidering the temper they were in, ic was imppflibl^ 
they fhould comply with, and whiqh wovild Ijave 
^vailed nothing as to %he general queftjon if it ha4 
been complied \vith. So violentj and { believe J 
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may call it .fo unconftitutionai ar) exertion of th^ 
prerogative, to fay nothing of the weak, injudicious 
terms in which it was conveyed, gives us as humble 
an opinion of his lordfhip's capacity, as it does of 
|iis temper and moderation. While we are at peace 
with other nations, our military force may perhaps 
be fpared to fupport the Earl of HiUborpugh^s mea- 
fures in America. Whenever that force fhall be 
neceffarily withdrawn or diminilhed, the difmiflion 
of fuch a minifter will neither confole. us for hisimr 
prudence, nor remove the fettled refentment of a 
people, who, complaining of an aft of the legifla- 
ture, are outraged by an unwarrantable ftrctch of 
prerogative, and, fupporting tljeir claims by argu- 
pient, are infulted with declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reafonablc 
niethod of appointing the officers of ftate, compar- 
f d tQ a l^te difpofition of the fecretary's office. Lord 
Rochfor.d wa3 acquainted with the affairs and tem- 
per of the foythern courts : Lord Weymouth was 
equally qualified for either department. By what 
unaccountable caprige has it happened, that the 
fatter, who pretends to no experience whatfoever, 
k removed tQ the moft important of, the two der 
' partments, . and the former by preference placed 
}n an office, where his experience can be of no 
Hfe to him ? Lord Weymouth had diftinguifhed 
himfclf in his firft employment by a fpirited, if not 

judicious^ 
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jt^iiaom conduct He had mmMti tkt eivl) 
tnagiitrate beyond the tone of ciril aQCboritf, and 
had direded the operations of the army to more 
than military execution. Recovered from the 
f trors of his youth, from the &ftradion of play, 
and the bewitching fmiies of Burgundy, behold 
him exerting the whole ftrength of his clear, un* 
cloiided faculties in the fervice of the crown. It 
was not the heat of midnight exccfle$,' nor igno* 
ranee of the laws, nor the furious f{ririt of the houfe 
of Bedford ^ No, Sir, when this rcfpedlabJe minify 
ter interpofod his authority between the magiftr<Mt 
tnd the people, and figned the mandate, on which^ 
for ought he knew, the lives of thoufands depend, 
he did it from the deliberate mocion of his heart, 
fupported by the beft of bis judgment. 

It has lately been a falhion to pay a compliment 
to the bravery and gcnerofity of the commander ii^ 
chief 2l% the expence of his underftanding. They 
who love him make no queftion of bis courage, while 
his friends dwell chiefly on the facility of hisdiipo* 
iition. Admitting him to be as brave as a total ab- 
fence of ail feeling and reflexion can make him^j 
Jet us f?e wl\at fort of n^rit; he derives from the re* 
mainder of his charafter* If it be gencrofity to ac- 
cumulate in his own perfcn and family a number 
0f lucrati\?e employments ; to provide, at the pub- 
lic eicpence, for every creature that bears the nanw 

■ 9f' 
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t)f Manners •, and, neglcfting the mcrk and fef- 
vices of the reft of the army, to heap promotions 
upCm his favourites and dependants, the prefent 
commander in chief is the moft generous man alive. 
Nature has been fparing of her gifts to this noble 
lord ; but where birth and fortune are united^ «ye 
expeft the noble pride and independence of a man 
of fph-it, not the fervile, humiliating complaifance 
pf a courtier. As to the goodnefs of his heart, if 
a proof of it be taken from the facility of never r^- 
fufing, what conclufion fhall we draw from the in- 
decency of never performing ? And if the difci- 
pline of the army )be in any degree preferved, what 
|;hanks are due to a man, whole cares, no:orioufly 
confined to filling up vacancies, have degraded the 
office of commander in chief into a broker of coti^- 
miffions. 

With refpeft to the navy, I (hall only fay, that 
this country is fo highly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expence fhould be fpared to fecur^ 
him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial adminiftration of jullicc 
1$ perhaps the firmeft bond to fecure a chearful ful> 
miffion of the people, and to engage their afFe6tion« 
to government. It is not fufficient that queftions 
of private right or wrong are juftly decided,^ nor 
that judges are fuperior to the vilenefs of pecuniary 
corruption. Jeflfcries himfelf, when the court had 
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^- jRo inrereft, was an upright judge. A court of juftrcc 

^ ^ may be fubjcdt to another fort of bias, more impoft- 

. „> ant and pernicious, as it reaches beyond the inte- 

rcfl: of individuals, and afFefts the whole communi- 

ty» A judge, under the influence of government, 

may be honeft enough in the deeifion of private 

- .caufes, yet a traitor to the public. When a vie- 

tim is marked out by the miniflry, this judge will 

offer himfelf to perform the facrifice. He will not 

fcruple to proftitute his dignity, and betray the 

ionftity of his office, whenever an arbitrary point \% 

to be carried for government, or the refentmcnt of 

a court to be gratified. 

Thefe principles . and proceedings, odious ancj 
contemptible as they are, in effedl are no lefs inju- 
dicious. A wife and generous people are roufed by 
every appearance of oppreffive, unconftitutional 
. meafures, whether thofe meafures are fupported 
openly by the power of^ government, or malked un- 

der the forms of a court of juftice. Prudence and 

felf-prefervation will oblige the moft moderate difr 
pofitions to make common caufe, even with a man 
whofe condudl they ccnfure, if they fee him perfe- 
cuted in a way which the real fpirit of the laws 
will not juftify. The fa6i:s, on which thefe remarks 
are founded, ^rq too notorious to require an ap- 
plication, 

This, 
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This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold, a 
ration overwhelmed with debt j her revenues waft- 
ed ; her trade declining -, the afFedtions of her co- 
lonies alienated ; the duty of the magiftrate tranf- 
ferred to the foldiery ; a gallant army, which never 
fought unwillingly but againft their fellow fubjefts, 
mouldering away for want of the dirc6lion of a man 
of common abilities and fpirit j and, in the laft in- 
ftance, the adminiftration of juftice become odious 
and fufpedled to the whole body of the people. 
This deplorable fcene admits but of one addition 
—that we are governed by councils, from which 
a reafonable man can expert no remedy but poifon, 
no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interpofition of Providence, 
it were poflible for us to efcape a crifis (b full of 
terror and defpair, pofterity will not believe the hif- 
tory of the prefent times. They will either con- 
clude that our diftreffes were imaginary, or that 
we had the good fortune to be governed by men 
of acknowledged integrity and wifdom : they will 
not believe it poflible that their anceRors could 
have furvived,- or recovered from fo defperate a 
condition, while a Duke of Grafton was prime mi- 
nifter, a Lord North chancellpr of the exchequer, a 
Weymouth and a Hilfborough fecretaries of ftate, a 

Granby commander in chief, and a M chief 

criminal judge of the kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER 11. 

SIR, JFek 2, 17C9, 

Tf^HE kingdom fWilrms with fuch numbers of 
felonious robbers of private charafter and 
virtue, that no honeft or good man is fafe ; efpe- 
cially as thefe cowardly bafe affaffins ftab in the 
dark, without having the courage to fign their real 
names to their malevolent and wicked produftions^ 
A writer, who figns himfelf Junius, in the Public 
Advertifer of the 21ft inftant, opens the deplorable 
fituation of his. country in a very affefting manner ; 
with a pompous parade of his Candour and decency^ 
he tells us, that we fee diflenfions in all parts of the 
empire, an univerfal fpirit of diftruft and difatif* 
taflioo, and a total lofs of refpeit towards us in 
the eyes of foreign powers. But this writer, with 
ail his boafted candour, has not told us the real 
caufe of the evils he fo pathetically enumerates. 
I fliall take the liberty to explain the ca\ife for him. 
Junius, and fuch writers as himfelf, occafion all 
the mifchief complained of, by falfely and mali- 
cioufly traducing the beft charafters in the king- 
dom. For when our deluded people at home, and 
foreigners abroad, read the poifonous and inflam- 
matory libels that are daily publiflbed with impu- 
nity, to villify thofe who ar^^ny way diftinguifticd 
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by their good qualities and eminent virtues : when 
they find no notice taken of, or reply given to 
thefe ilaa^erous tongues and pens, their conclufion 
is, that both the nndnifliers and the nation hav^ 
beea.fairly d'eCcrihed.; and they si& accordingly. 
I chiak it therefore the duty of every good citizen 
to ftand fortrh, and endeavour to undeceive the 
pubiic, 'when the vileft arts a]:e made ufe of t,Q 
defeme and blacken the brightefl ciiata&ers among 
us. An eminent author af&rnas it to be almoft as 
criminal to hear a worthy mil tiaxluced, without > 
attempdng his juftification, as to be the author of 
the calumny againft him. For my own part, I 
think it a Ibrt of nufpafion of trealbn ^ainft 
fecaety. No man therefore who knows hotji. 
Granby, can poflibly hear Co good and great a 
<^r<aS:er moil vilely abufed, without a warm and 
ynSL indignation againil this Jainius, this high«- 
pnefl: of envy, malice, and all undbiaritabikne($) 
;«rho.lias endeavoured to facrifice our beloved com.- 
xnander in chief at 'the altars of his horrid deities. 
Nor is the injury done to his lordlhip alone, 
bat £0 the whole nation^ which may too foon 
&elthe contempt, and coniequently the attacks 
of our late enemies, if they can be induced to 
i>eUeve that the perfon, on whom the fafety of 
dieiie kingdomis So much depends, is unequal to 

Jii».l^ Aataon;^ mA deftitote of thofe qualities 

which 
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which form a good General. One would have 
thought that his lordfhip^s fcrvices in the caufe of 
his country, from the Battle of Cullodcn to his 
moft glorious conclufion of the late war, might 
have entitled him to co^mmdn refpedt and decency 
at leaft ; but this uncandid indecent writer has 
gone fo far as to turn one of the moft amiable men 
of the age into a ftupid, unfeeling, and fenfelelS 
being ; poflTeffed indeed of a perfonal courage, but 
void of thofc eflential qualities which diftinguifli the 
commander from the common foldien 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will 
add, a moft difinterefted friendfliip with Lord 
Granby gives me the right to affirm, that all Ju- 
nius's aflertions are falfe and fcandalous. Lord 

a 

Granby's courage, though of the brighteft and 
moft ardent kind, is among the loweft of his nu- 
merous good qualities ; he was formed to excel in 
war by nature's liberality to his mind as well as 
perfon* Educated and inftrudted by his moft noble 
father, and a moft fpirited as well as excellent 
fcholar, the prefent bilhop of Bangor, he was 
trained to the niceft fenfe of honour, and to the 
trueft and nobleft fort of pride, that of never doing 
or fuffering a mean aftion. A fincere love and at- 
tachment to his king and country, and to their 
glory, firft impelled him to the field, where he 
never gained ought but honour. ' He impaired > 

through 



through his bounty, his own fortune; for hia 
bounty, which this writer would in vain depreciate, 
is founded upon the noblcjfl: of the human afFedti- 
ons, it flows from a heart melting to goodnefs from 
the moft refined humanity. Can a man, who is 
defcribed as unfeeling, and void of refleftion, be 
conftantly employed in feeking proper objeds on 
whom to exercife thofe glorious virtues of com- 
paflion and generofity ? The diflrefled officer, the 
foldier, the widow, the orphan, and a long lift . 
befides, know that vanity has no fhare in his fre- . 
quent donations ; he gives, becaufe he feels their 
diftreffcs. Nor has he ever been rapacious with 
one hand to be bountiful with the other ; yet this- 
uncandid Junius would infinuate, that the dignity 
of the commander in chief is depraved into the 
bafc office of a commiffion broker ; that is. Lord 
Gran by bargains for the fale of commiffions ; for 
it muft have this meaning, if it has any at all. But 
where is the man living who can juftly charge his 
lordfhip with fuch mean praftices ? Why does not 
Junius produce him ? Junius knows that he has 
no other means of wounding this hero, than 
from fome miffile weapon, ftiot from an obfcure 
corner : He feeks, as all fuch defamatory writers 
do, 

f pargere voces 
In Vulgum ambiguas 

c ia 
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to raife fufpiciori in the minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countrymen will be no longer im- 
pofcd upon by artful and defigning men, or by 
wretches, who, bankrupts in bufinefs, in fame, 
and in fortune, mean nothing more than to involve 
this country in the fame common ruin with them- 
felves. Hence it is, that they are conftantly aim- 
ing their dark and too often fatal weapons againfk 
thofe who ftand forth as the bulwark of our 
national fafety. Lord Granby was too confpicuous 
a mark not to be their objedt. He is next at- 
tacked for being unfaithful to his promifes and 
engagements : Where are Junius*s proofs ? Al- 
though I could give fome inftances, where a breach 
of promife would be a virtue, efpecially in the 
cafe of thofe who would pervert the open, unfuf- 
pefting moments of convivial mirth, into fly, in- 
fidious applications for preferment, or party fy- 
ftems, and would endeavour to furprife a good 
man, who cannot bear to fee any one leave 
him difiatisfied, into unguarded promifes. Lord 
Granby's attention to his own family and rela- 
tions is called felfifh. Had he not attended ta 
them, when fair and juft opportunities prefented 
themfelyes, I fliould have thought him unfeeling, 
and void of refieftion indeed. How are any man's 
friends or relations to be provided for, 'but from 
the influence and pfotedion of the patron ? It is 

unfair 
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unfair to fuppofe that Lord Granby's friends have 
not as much merit as the friends of any other great 
man : If he is generous at the public expence, as 
Junius invidioufly calls it, the public is at no more 
expence for his lordfUp's friends, than it would 
be if any other fet of men pofTciTcd thofe offices. 
The charge is ridiculous 1 

The laft charge againfl: Lord Granby is of a mofl: 
ferious and alarming nature indeed. Junius afTerts, 
that the army is mould.f ring away for want of the 
direction of a man of common abilities and fpirit. 
. The prefent condition of the army gives the direft- 
eft lie to his affertions. It was never upon a more 
refpedable footing with regard to difcipline, and all 
the efientials that can form good foldiers. Ixrd 
Ligonier delivered a firm and noble palladium of 
our fafties into Lord Granby's hands, who has kept 
K in the fame good order in which he received it. 
The ftridtefl care has been taken to fill up the va- 
cant commifHons with fuch gentlemen as have the 
glory of their anceflors to fupport, as well as their 
own, and are doubly bound to the caufe of their 
king and country, from motives of private proper- 
ty, as well as public fpirit. The adjutant general 
who has the immediate care of the troops, alter 
Lord Granby, is an officer who would do great ho- 
nour to any fervice in Europe, for his corfecl ar- 
rangements, good fenfe and difcernment upon all 

C 2 occafions,. 



occafions, and for a pundtuality and precifion which 
give the moft entire fatisfaftion to all who arc obli- 
ged to confult him. The reviewing generals, who 
infpeft the army twice a year, have been felefted 
with the greateft care, and have anfwered the im- 
portant truft repofed in them in the moft laudable 
manner. Their reports of the condition of the ar- 
my are much more to be credited than thofe of Ju- 
nius, whom I do advife, to atone for his Ihameful 
afperlions, by aflcing pardon of Lord Granby and 
the whok kingdom, whom he has o^ended by his 
abominable fcandals. In fhort, to turn Junius's 
ownr battery againft him, I muft aflert, in his own 
words, " that he has given ftrong affertions with- 
out proof, declamation without argument, and vio-; 
lent cenfures without dignity or moderation." 
Clifton Jan. 26, 1 769. WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER III. 

To Sir WILLIAM DRAPER, 
Knight of the Bath» 

SIR, Feb. J, 1769; 

XT' OUR defence of Lord Granby poes honour to /^ 

"*" the goodnefs of your heart. You feel, as you 

ought to do, for the reputation of your friend, and 

yott 
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you exprefs yourfelf in the warmed language of the 
paffions. In any other caufe, I doubt not, you 
would have cautioufly weighed the confequences of 
committing your name to the licentious difcourfcs 
and malignant opinions of the world. But here, I 
prcfume, you thought it would be a breach of 
friendftiip to lofe one moment in confulting your 
underftanding •, as if an appeal to the public were 
no more than a military coup de main, where a brave 
man has no rules to follow, but the dictates of his 
courage. Touched with your generofity, I freely 
forgive the excefles into which it has led you ; and, 
far from refenting thofe terms of reproach, which, 
confidering that you are an advocate for decorum, 
you have heaped upon me rather too liberally, I 
place them to the account of an honeft unreflefting 
indignation, in which your cooler judgment and 
natural politenefe had no concern, I approve of 
the fpirit, with which you have given your name to 
the public -, and, if it were a proof of any thing 
but fpirit, I fhould have thought myfelf bound to 
follow your example. I fhould have hoped that 
even my name might carry fome authority with it, 
if I had not feen how very little weight or confide- 
ration a printed paper receives even from the re- 
fpedable fignature of Sir William Draper. 

You begin with a general affertion, that writers, 
fuch as I am, are the real caufe of all the public e^ 

vih 
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vils we complain of. And do you really think, Sir 
William, that the licentious pen of a poiiclcai wri- 
ter is able to produce fuch important effects ? A 
little calm refledlion might have (hewn you, that 
national calamities do not arife from the defcripticn, 
but from the real character and conduft of mini- 
fters. To have fupported your aflertion, you 
(hould have proved that the prefent miniftry are 
unqueftionably the befi andrigbteji charadlers of the 
kingdom •, and that, if the affeftions of the colonies 
have been alienated, if Corfica has beenfliamefully 
abandoned, if commerce languiflies, "if public credit 
is threatened with a new debt, and your own Ma- 
nilla ranfom moft difhonourably given up, it has all 
been owing to the malice of political writers, who 
- will not fufFer the bell and brightcft of charadters 
(meaning ftill tTie prefent miniftry) to take a fingle 
right ftep for the honour or intereft of the nation. 
But it feems you were a little tender of coming to 
particulars. Your confcience iniinuated to you, 
that it would be prudent to leave the charaders of ' 
Grafton, North, Hillfborough, Weymouth, and 
Mansiicld, to Giift for themfelvcs ; and truly. Sir 
William, the part you have undertaken is at leaft 
as much as you are equal to. 

\Vithout deputing Lord Granby's courage, we 
are yet to learn in what articles of military know^ 
ledge nature has been fo very liberal to his mind'. 
••■■■■'■ If 
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Ir you have ferved with him, you ought to have 
pointed out fome inftances of able difpofition and 
well concerted enterprize, which might fairly be 
attributed to his capacity as a General. It is you^ 
Sir William, who make your friend appear auk- 
ward and ridiculous, by giving him a laced fuit of 
tawdry qualifications, which nature never intended 
him to wear. 

You fay, he has acquired nothing but honour ia 
the field. Is the ordnance nothing ? Are the Blues 
nothing ? Is the command of the army, with all 
the patronage annexed to it, nothing ? Where he 
got thefe nothings I know not : but you at leaft 
ought to have told us where he deferved them. 

As to his bounty, compaffion, &c. it would 
have been but little to the purpofe, though you 
had proved all that you have afferted. I meddle 
with nothing but his charafter as commander in 
chief 5 and though I acquit him of the bafenefs of 
felling commiffions, I ftill afTert that his military 
cares have never extended beyond the difpofal of 
vacancies ; and lam juftified by the complaints of 
the whole army, when I fay that, in this diftribu- 
tion, he confults nothing but parliamentary interefls, 
pr the gratific:;tion of his immediate dependants. 
As to his fervile fubmifiionto the reigning miniftry, 
kt me aflc,. whether he did not dcfert the caufe of 
the whole army, when he fufFered Sir JefFery An>- 

herft 
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hcrft to be facrificed, and what (hare he had in rer 
calling that officer to the fervice ? Did he not be- 
tray the juft intereft of the army, in permitting 
Lord Percy to have a regiment ? and does he not 
at this. moment give up all charafter and dignity as 
a gentleman, in receding from his own repeated 

declarations in favour of Mr. Wilkes. 

. In the two next articles I think we are agreed. 
You candidly admit, that he often makes fuch pro- 
mifes as it is a virtue in him to violate, and that no 
man is more affiduous to provide for his relations 
at the public expence. I did not urge the laft as 
an abfolute vice in his difpofition, but to prove that 
a carelefs difinterefted fpirit is no part of his character ; 
and as to the other, I defire it may be remembered 
that I never defcended to the indecency of inquir- 
ing into his convivial hours* It is you, Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, who have taken pains to reprefent 
your friend in the charafter of a drunken landlord, 
who deaU out his promifes as liberally as his liquor, 
and will fuffcr no man to leave his table either for- 
rpwful or fober. None but an intimate friend, who 
inuft frequently have feen him in thefe unhappy, 
difgraceful moments, could have defcribed hioi fo 
well. 

The laft charge, of the neglect of the army, is 
indeed the moft material of all. I am ferry to tell 
you, Sir William, that, in this article, your firft 

faft 
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faft is falfe, and as there is nothing more painful tQ 
mc than to give a direft contradiction to a gentle-r 
man of your appearance, I could wifli that, in your 
future publications, you would pay a greater atten- 
tion to the truth of your premifes, before you fufFer 
your genius to hurry you to a conclufion. Lord 
Ligonier did not deliver the army f which you, in 
claflical language, are pleafcd to call a Palladium^ 
into Lord Granby's hands. It was taken from 

» 

him, much againft his inclinationj fome two or 
three years before Lord Granby was commander 
in chief. As to the ftate of the army, I Ihould be 
glad to know, where you have received your intel- 
ligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your 
retreat at Clifton ? The reports of reviewing Gene- 
rals comprehend only a few regiments in England, 
which, as they are immediately under the royal 
infpeaion, are perhaps in fome tolerable order. 
But do you know any thing of the troops in the 
Weft Indies, the Mediterranean, and North Ame- 
rica, to fay nothing of a whole army abfolutely 
ruined in Ireland ? Inquire a little into fafts. Sir 
William, before you publilh your next panegyric 
upon Lord Granby, and believe me you will find 
there is a fault at head quarters, which even the 
acknowledged care and abilities of the Adjutant 
General cannot correft. 

Permit 
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Permit me now, Sir William, to addrefs myfelf 
perfonally to you, by way of thanks for the honour 
of your cprrefpondence. You are by no mearis un- 
deferving of notice j and it may be of confequencc 
even to Lord Granby to have it determined, whe-* 
ther or no the man, who has praifed him fo laviflily, 
be himfelf defer ving of praife. When you returned 
to Europe, you zealoudy undertook the caufe of 
that gallant army, by whofe bravery at Maailla 
your own fortune had been eftabliflied. You corn- 
phi ned, you threatened, you even appealed to the 
public in print. By what accident did it happen, 
that in the midft of all this buftle, and all thcfe cla- 
mours for juftice to your injured troops, the name 
of the Manilla ranfom was fuddenly buried in a 
profound, and, fince that time, an uninterrupted 
filence ? Did the miniftry fuggeft any motives to 
you, ftrong enough to tempt a man of honour to 
defert and betray the caufe of his fellow foldiers ? 
Was it that blufliing ribband, which is now the 
perpetual ornament of your perfon ? or was it that 
regiment, wliich you afterwards (a thing unprece- 
dented among foldiers) fold to Colonel Gifborne ? 
or was it that government, the full pay of which 
.you arc contented to hold, with the half-pay of an 
Iri(h Colonel ? And do you now, after a retreat not 
very like that of Scipio, prefume to intrude your- 
lelf, unthought ofj uncalled for^ upon the patience 

of 
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l)f the public? ArcyourJftattcrics of the commander 
in chief dire^led to another regim^t^ which 
you may again difpofe pf ob the fame hpnourable 
terms ? We knov7 ^rbur prudence. Sir WilJiani, 
and I (hould be forry toiXtop your prefernjcoti 

J UN I y s. 
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LETT E R ly, 

S IR^ Feb. lo, 1769; 

T F the voice of a well meaning individual could 
* be heard amid the clamour, fury, and madneis 
of the times, would it appear too ra(h and pre- 
iumptuous to propofe to the public, that an a6fc of 
indemnity and oblivion may be made for all paft 
tranfaAiotis and ofiences, as well with refpeft to 
Mr. Wilkes as to our colonies ? Such falutary ex*- 
pedicnts have been embraced by the wifcft nations ; 
fuch expedients have been made ufe of by our own, 
when the public confiifions had arrived to fome very 
dangerous and alarming crifis •, and I believe it 
needs not the gift of prophecy to foretel, that 
fome fuch crifis is now- approaching. Perhaps ic 
will be more wife and praife worthy to make fuch 
an aft immediately, in order to prevent the pofR- 
bjlity, not to fay the probabiltity of an infurredlon 

at 



tit h(>rtity ^d in our dependencies ab^^, than it 

ikiil bfe to' bt obliged to have rec6urfe to one after 

the mifchief has been done, afid the kingdom h^ 

groaned under all the miferics that avarice, amb> 

tion,» hypocrify, and madfiefs^ fould inflift uporj 

it. An aft of grace, indpninity, and oblivion, 

was pafled upon thq reftoratipn of king Charles II. 

but I will venture toTay, thaf Had fuch ah aft Been 

fcafonably paffed in thq reign of his unhappy father, 

the civil war had beeii prevented, and no reftoration 

had been neceflary. Is it too late to recall the, 

meflengers andcdifts of ?^rath ? Cannot the mpney 

that is now wafted in endlefs and mutual profecu- 

tions, and in floppiiig the mouth of one ma|^, an4 

in opening that of another, be better epaployed it^ 

crefling a tcmpje to Concord ? Lpt Mr, Wilkes 

lay the firfl: ftone, and fuch a ftone as I hope fhq 

builders will not refufe. B^ay this parliatpent, ta 

ufe lord Clarendon's escpreijion, be called Thc^ 

Healim Parliament f May our foul wounds be 

cleanfed, and then clofed 1 The Engliih have beer^ 

as famous for gocd nature as for valour ; let it not 

be faid that fuch qualities are degenerated intq 

favage ferocity. If any of my friends in either 

Jioufe of legiflature ihall fondefcend to liflen to, 

and improve thefe hints, I (hall think that I have 

not lived in vain. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 
fISfim Feb. 6^ 1769. 
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LETTER v.: 

To JUNIUS. 



SIR, Feh.ij, iy6g: 

T Received Junius's favour * laft night ; he is de- 
'^ tcrmined to keep his advantage by the help of 
his maik ; it is an excellent proteftion, it has faved 
many a man from an untimely end. But whenever 
he will be honeft enough to lay it afide, avow hin> 
iclf, and produce the face which has fo long lurked 
behind it, the world will be able to judge of his 
motives for writing fuch infamous invedives. His 
real name will difcover his freedom and indepen- 
dency, or his fcrvility to a fadtion. Difappointed 
ambition, refentment for defeated hopes, and dc-- 
fire of revenge, aflume but too crften the appear- 
ance of public fpirit ; but be his defigns wicked or 
charitable, Junius fhould learn, that it is pofllble 
to condemn meafures, without a barbarous and 
criminal outrage againft men. Junius delights to 
mangle carcafes with a hatchet ; his language and 
inftrument have a great connexion with Clare- 
market, and, to do him juftice, he handles his 
weapon moft admirably. One wtould imagine he 
had been taught to throw it by the favagcs of 

America, It is therefore high time for me to ftep 

in 

♦ Vide page spt 
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in once more to fhield my friend from this merci- 
lefs weapon, although I may be wounded in the 
attempt. But I mull firft afk Junius, by what 
forced analogy and conftrudion the moments of 
convivial mirth are made to fignify indecency, a 
violation of engagements, a drunken landlord, and 
a defire that every one in company fhould be 
drunk likewife ? He muft have culled all the 
flowers of St. Giles's and Billingfgate to have pro- 
duced fuch a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet 
dcfcends with ten-fold vengeance ; but, alas ! it 
hurts no one but its matter ! For Junius muft not 
think to put words into my mouth, that feem too 
foul even for his own. 

My friend's political engagements I know not, 
lb cannot pretend to explain them, or affert their 
confiftency. I know not whether Junius be confi- 
derable enough to belong to any party ; if he fliould 
be fo, can he affirm that he has always adhered to 
one fet of men and meafures ? Is he fufe that he 
has never fided with thofe whom he was firft hired 
to abufe ? .Has he never abufed thofe he v/as hired 
to praife ? To fay the truth, moft mens politic* fit 
much too loofely about them. But as my friend's 
military character was the chief objedt that en- 
gaged me in this controverfy, to that I Ihall rc- 
turn» 

Junius 
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Junius aflcs what inftances my friend has giveri 
of his military Ikill and capacity as a General ? 
When and where he gained his honour ? When he 
deferved his emolument ? The united voice of 
thfc army which ferved under him, the glorious 
teftimony of Prince Ferdinand, and of vanquifhcd 
enemies, all Germany will tell him. Junius re- 
peats the complaints of the army againft parliamen- 
tary influence. I love the army too well, not to 
wifli that fuch influence were lefs. Let Junius 
point out the time when it has not prevailed. It 
was of the kaft force in the time of that great man, 
the late Duke of Cumberland, who, as a prince of 
the blood, was able as well as willing to Item a 
torrent which would have overborne any privavc 
fubjedt. In time pf war this influence is fmaii. 
In peace, when difcontent and faftion have the 
furefl means to operate, efpecially in this country, 
and when, from a fcarcity of public fpirit, the 
wheels of government are rarely moved, but by 
the power and force of obligationsj its weight is 
always too great. Yet, if this influence at prefent 
. has done no greater harm than the placing Earl 
Percy at the head of a regiment, I do not think 
that either the rights or beft interefl^ of the army 
are facrificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. 
Let me a(k Junius, if he knows any one nobleman 
in the army, who. has bad a regiment by fcniority ? 

Ifcd 
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I feel myfelf happy in feeing young noblemen of 
illuftrious name and great property come among 
us. They are an additional fecurity to the king- 
dom from foreign or domeftic flavery. Junius 
needs not be told, that fhould the time ever comt* 
when this nation is to be defended only by thofe 
who have nothing more to lofe than their arms and- 
their pay, its danger will be great indeed. A hap*- 
py mixture of men of quality with foldiers of for- 
tune is always to be wiflied for. But the mairt 
point is ftill to be contended for, I mean thd dif- 
cipline and condition of the army, and I muft ftill 
maintain, though contradifted by Junius, that 
it was never upon a more refpedtablc footing, as to 
all the elTentials that can form good foldiers, than 
it is at prefent. Junius is forced to allow, that our 
army at home may be in fome tolerable order y yet 
how kindly does he invite our late enemies to the 
invafion of Ireland, by afluring them that the army 
in that kingdom is totally ruined ! The colonels 
of that army are much obliged to him. I have tOd 
great an opinion of the military talents of the lord - 
lieutenant, and of all their diligence and capacity, 
to believe, it. If from fome .ftrange, unaccounta- 
ble fatality, the people of that kingdopi cannot be 
induced to confult their own fecurity, by fuch an . 
effeftual augmentation, as may enable the troops 

there to aft with power and energy, is the com-* 

mander 
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mandcr in chief here to blame ? Or is he to blame 
becaufe the troops in the Mediterranean, in the 
Weft-Indies, in America, labour under great diffi- 
culties from the fcareity of men, which is but too 
vjfible all over ^hefe kingdoms ? Many of our 
fcHxes are in climates unfavourable to Britilh con- 
fUtutions ; their lofs is in proportion. Britain muft 
recruit all thcfe regiments from her own emaciated 
boibm, or more precarioufly, by Catholicks from 
Ireland. We are likewife fubjeft to the fatal drains 
to the Eaft-Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming 
emigrations of our people to other countries : 
Such depopulation can only be repaired by a long 
peace, or by fome fenfible bill of naturalization. 

I muft now take the liberty to talk to Junius on 
my own account. He is pleafed to tell me that he 
addreffes himfclf to me perfonalfy. I fhall be glad 
to fee him. It is his imperfonality that I complain 
of, and his invilible attacks ; for his dagger in the 
air is only to be regarded, becaufe one cannot fee 
the hand which holds it -, but had it not wounded 
other people more deeply than myfelf, I (hould 
not have obtruded myfelf at all on the patience of 
the public. 

• Mark how a plain tale fhall put him down, 
and transfufe th^ blufh of my ribband into his 
own cheeks. Junius tells me, that at my return, 
I zealoufly undertook the caufe of che gallant army, 

D by. 
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by whofc bravery at Manilla my own fortunes wcw 
eftablifhed ; that I complained, that I even ap- 
pealed to the public. I did fo \ I glory in having 
done fo^ as I had an undoubted r^ht to viirdicate 
my own charader, attacked by a Spanifli memorial, 
and to aflett the rights of my brave companions. 
I glory likewife that I have never taken up my pen, 
but to vindicate the injured. Junius aflcs by what 
accident did it happen, that in the midft of all this 
buttle, and aH the clamours for juftice to the in- 
jured troops, the Manilla ranfom was fuddenly 
buried in a profound, and, fince that time, an un- 
interrupted filenee ? I will explain the caufc to the 
public. The feveral miniftcrs who have been em- 
ployed fince that time have been very dcfirous to 
do juftice from two moft laudable motives, a ftrong 
inclination to affift injured bravery; and to ac- 
quire a well deferved popularity to themfelvea. 
Their efibrts have been in vain. Soine were inge- 
nuom enough to own, that they could not think 
df involving this diftreiTed nation into another war 
ftff our private concerns. In fhort, our rights, for 
the prefcnt, are facrificed to national convenience ; 
and I muft confefs, that although I may lofe fivc- 
andr twenty thoufand pounds by their acquiefcencc 
to this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think 
they are in the right to temporize, confidering the 
critic^ Situation of this country, convulfcd in every 

part 
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jiart by poifon infufed by anonynjaus, wicked, and 
incendiary writers. I,ord Shclburne will do me 
he jiiftice to own, that, in September Uft, I wait- 
ed upon him with a joint mem^riil from the ad- 
ilniral Sir S, Cornifti and myfelf,' in behalf of our 
injured companions. His lordihip was as frank 
iipon the occafion as other fecret^ries had been be- 
fore him. He did hot deceive us by giving any 
immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would bafely infinuate, that my filcnco 
flfiay have been purchafed by my government, by 
my bluft>ing ribband, by ^y regimient, by the fale 
of that regiment; and by half pay as an Irifh co-f 
lonel. 

His Majefty was pleafed to give mc my goverrH 
ment, for my fervice at Madras. I had my firfl: 
regiment in 1757. Upon my return from Ma- 
nilla, his Majefty, by LxMrd Egremonf, informed 
me, that I fhould have the firft vacant red ribband, 
as a reward for my fervices in an entcrprizc, which 
I had planned as well as executed. The Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Grcnville confirmed thofe afiu- 
rances many months before the Spainards had pro- 
tefted the i^anfom bills. To accommodate Lord 
Glive, then going upon a moft important fervice 
to Bengal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then happened. As there was no other vacancy 
until the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rockingham 

D 2 were 



Wttc joint minifters, I was then h6n6t!!fed with 
the order^ and it is furely no fmall honour to me, 
that in fuch a fuccelfion of miniilers, they were all 
pleafed to think that I had deferved it \ in my fa« 
vour they were all united. Upon the reduAion 
of the 79th regimentj which had ferved fo glo- 
rioufly in the Eaft-Indies, hi^ Majefty, unfolicited 
by me, gave me the i6th of foot as an equivalent; 
My motives for retiring afterwards are foreign to 
the purpofe ) let it fuffice, that his Majefty was 
pleafed to approve of them ; tl^ey are fqch as no 
man can think indecent^ who knows the Ihocks 
that repeated viciflitudes of heat and cold, of dan« 
gerous and lickly" climates, will give to the beft 
conftitutions in a pretty long courfe of fervice. I 
rcfigned my regiment to colonel Gifiwrne, a very 
good officer^ for his half pay, 200 L Irifh an- 
nuity ; fp that) according to Junius, I have been 
bribed to fay nothing more of the Manilla ranfom^ 
and facrifice thofe brave men by the ftrange ava- 
rice of accepting three hundred and eighty pounds 
per ann« and giving up eight hundred ! If this be 
bribery, it is not the bribery of thefe times. As 
to my flattery, thofe who know me will judge of it. 
By the afperity of Junius's ftile, I cannot indeed. 
call him a flatterer, unlefs he be as a cynick or a 
maflifi^; if he wags his tail, he will ftill growl, 
and long to bite. The public will now judge ot 

the 
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the credit that ought to be given to Juniirfs writ- 
ings, from the falfities that he has infinuated mth 

veipedt to tnyielC 

WILLIAM I^RAPER. 

0iff(m^ feh. I p. 1769. 

jL i; T T E R Vt 

ft 

To Sir W I LL I A M DRAPE R, 

Knight of the Bath. 
S I R^ Ftb. 21. 1769. 

T Shovtld juftly be fufpedted of afting upon mo- 
"^ tives of more thai;! common ennuty to ILiOrd 
Granby, if I continued to give you firefh materials 
or occafion for writing in his defence. Individuals 
who h^, and the public who defpife, have read 
y^ur letters, Sir William^ with infinitely more iads« 
fa£iioa than mine^ Unfprtunately for him^ his 
reputation, like that unhappy country to which 
you refer me for his laft miliury achievements^ 
has fuffered mo^e by his friends than his enemies. 
In mercy to him, let us drop the fuiQcS:. For my 
own part, I willingly leave it to the public to de- 
termine whether your vindication of your friend 
has been as able and judicious, as it was certainly 
well intended ; and you, I think, may be fatis- 
fied with the warm acknowledgments he already 
owes you for making him the principal figure ii| 
?t pi?c^> jn which> but for your amicable affiftancc^ 

be 
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he <nighc luve ^z(kd without particular notiqe of, 

In juftice to your friends, let your future labours 
bej'confincd to thecare of your own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you are Happy in feeing 
yoiing noblemen come among us^ is liable to ^two 
objeftions. With refpeft to Lord Percy, it 
mean9 nothing, - for he was already in the army. 
He was aid de camp to the King, and had the 
r^k of colonel. A regiment therefore could not 
ipake him. a naore military m^n^ though it IQ^^C 
hiiap richer, ^ probably at the. expeoce of iam« 
Ijr/jve, deferwgt fricndlic(s olR^er. -^^ The of hec 
Cpn^era^ ypurfelf, Afw felling the co^panipiw.Q£ 
your vLftpry ift pjjf: inftance^ and 4fter fcUing youi^ 
projfeflioi^ iri iJvB ptfier, by what «Pthorjty d9 you 
jjfi^xxvM to call yourfelf a foldier ? The plain evi- 
4ettce of f$^9 19 fuperior to aU deciarations. . fi^. 
4m you weiie itp^inted to the i6th raiment,: 
ymir complaints were a diftrefs to governoient ;<^r«* 
from that moitf^nt you were filent. The conclii-* 
fiOD k ioeviuble« You inlinuate to us that your 
iil'ftate of health obliged you to quit the fervice. 
The retirement necefiary to repair a broken con- 
ilitution would have been as good a reafon for not 
accepting, as for refigning the command of a re- 
giment. There is certainly an error rf the prefs, 
V an aflfefted obfcurity in that paragraph, where- 

you 
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you fpcak of your bargain with colonel Gilbornf; 
Inftead of attempting to anfwer what I really do 
not underftand, permit me to explain to the pub- 
lic what J really know. In exchange for your 
regiment, you accepted of a colopers half pay (at 
}eaft.22QL a year) and an annuity of 200L for 
your own and lady Praper*s life jointly.-—— And 
this is the Jofing bargain, which you would re- 
prefcnt to us, a$ if you had given up m income 
of 800I. a year for 3 Sol : Was it decent, was it 
honourable^ in a man who pn^tends to love the 
^rmy, and calls himfelf a foldier, to make a traffic 
of the royal favour, ^nd to turn the higheft ho- 
nour of an active profeflion into a ibrdid provi- 
fioq for himleif and his family i It were unwor- ' 
$hyof me to prels you farther, The contempt^ 
with which the whole army heard of the manner oi 
yourjecr^iit, affur^s. me, th^t as yoiir condud wa$ 
not juiikiQed by precedent, ft wiU ptver be thought 
an example fpr f mitation. 

The laft and .moft important qufftion remains^ 
When you receive your half pay^ do you, or dq 
you t)Pt» take a fole^in oath, or fign a declaration 

* 

vpon honour to the following eff^ft ?-. That you de 
pot aSually bold avy 'place of profit ^ civil or military^ 
findir bis Majefty^ The charge which tne queilion 
plainly convey s • againft you, is of fo (hocking a 
complexion, th^t I fincerely wilh you may be able 

to 
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to anfwer it well, not merely for the coIqu^ of 

your reputation, but for your own inward peace of 

mind. 

JUNIUS. 

P. S. I had determined to leave the commander 

.•■"••''••■' ''.'■•.• 
in chief in the quiet enjbythent of his friend and 

his bottle;"* but ^itu's deferves an anfwer, and 
Ihall have a complete one; 
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To J U N JUS. 

S I R; Feb. 27. 1769. 

I Have a very fliort anfwer for Junius's important 
queftion : I do not either take an oath, or declare 
upon honour, that I have no place of profit civil 
or injlitary, wjien I receive the half jpay as ai^ 
Irilh colonel. My moft gracious Sovereign gives 
it me as a penfion ; he was pleaifed to think I de* 
ferved it. ' Tfte annuity of 200J. Irilh, and the 
equivalent for the half pay together, produces no 
more than jSoJ. per annum, clear of fees and per- 
quifitcs of office. I receive 167I. from my go- 
vernment of Yarmouth. Total 547 1. per an- 
num. My confcience is much at eafe in thefe 

particulars ^ my friends need not blufh for me. 

t • . « • ■ ... 
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Jlimus mak^s much and frequent ufe of inter* 
|t>gatioQs : they are arms that may be eafily turn- 
ed againft himfelf. I could^ by ^nalleious intcrro- 
fion^ diftarb the peace of the mofi: virtuous man 
in the kingdom ; I could take the decalogue, and 
fay to ojie man. Did you never Ileal ? To the next. 
Did . you pcver commit murder ? And to Junius 
himfelf, who is putting my Ufe and conduct to the 
rack. Did you never bear falfe witnefe agajnft thy 
neighbour ? Junius mud eafily fee, that unlefs he 
aflirms to the contrary in his real name, fome people 
who may be as ignojrant of him as I am, will be 
apt to fufpeft him pf having deviated a little from 
ihe truth : therefore let Junius afk no more que(^ 
tions. You i^te agaiqft a file : ceafe viper. 

CUfioHy Fch. 2 3. 1 769. 

LETTER VIII. 

I 

To Sir W I L L I A M DRAPER, 

Knight of the Bath. 
SIR, March 3. 17.69. 

A N academical education has given you an un- 
limited command over the moft beautiful 
figures of fpeech. Mafks, hatchets, racks, and 
yipers dance through your letters in all the mazes of 
metaphorical confuiSon. Thcfe are the gloomy 
companions of a difturbed imagination 5 the mc- 
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Ij^fvQjjiolf madncfs of poetry, without the^infpira- 
tmut i will not contend with you m .point of 
compofipom You are a fcholar. Sir William^ 
itndp if I am truly informed^ you write Latin witti 
alfooft as much purity a^ Englifli. Suffer me then, 
for I am a plain unlettered maiw to continue that 
ftilc of interrogation, which fuits my capacityyj|j^ 
to : whiclW confidering the readinefs of yout !^«te^ 
fwers, you ought to have no objedlion. BMI:- 
Mr, Binglcy promife3 to anfwer, if put. to the taHi^ 
'ture^ "... ... r^. 

Do .you then really thuik that, if I were to idit; 
z maji .viriuous man whether he ever committed 
tbeftf or murder^ it would diiturb his peace ;itf 
mind ? Stich A queftion might perh^s. difcompoile ^ 
the gravity of his niufcles, but I believe it woulcj 
little affedt the tranquillity of his colnfcience. Ex- 
amine your own breaft. Sir William, and you wiH 
difcover, "that reproaches and encjuiries have nq 
power to affli£t either, thq man of unblemiflied. in- 
tegrity or the abandoned profligate^ It is the mid^ 
dlQ compound charafter which alone is vulne- 
rable : the man who, without firmn?fs enough ,tQ 
^yoid a diihonourable aAion, has feeling enqijgh 
to be alham^d of it. 

I thank you for (he hint of the decalogue, and 
i])aU take an pjppoirtiinit;^ of applying it to fome of 

youP 
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fovr i}te^ ivimms friends in boch hxm&G of par- 

in h&ve dropped the affair of your 
i) let it reft. When you arc ^pointed 
amlBtl»cc, I dare fay. you will not fell it either for a 
grol's iuip., or for any annuity upon lives. 

I truly glad C^r really. Sir William, I am 
Bur enemy, nor did I begin thi« conteft with 
■that you havebeen able to clear yourielf of a 
fee, thoggI> at the'cxpence of the Jiigheft indiC- 
You i^y that your half pay ws^ given you 
|v3y of penfion. I will (>ot dvyell upon the fin- 
Lrity of uniting iii your own perfon two forts of 
^ifion, which in their own nature, and in all mi- 
nd parliamentary views, are incompatible j 
tiiir- 1 call upon you to juftify that declaration, 
ypbcrein you charge your prince with havjilgdone an 
aft in your favoyr, notorioufly againft law. The 
half pay, both in Ireland and in England, is appro- 
priated ■ by parlianient ; and if it be given to per- 
fons, who, like you, are legally incapable of hold- 
ing it, it is a breach of law. It would have been 
inotie decent in you to have called this diftionour- 
able tranfaftion by its true name i a Job to accom- 
modate two perfone, by particular intereft and ma- 
pagepent at the Caftle. What fenfe niuft govern- 
ment have had of yoiir fervices, when the rewards 
they have given you arc only a difgrace to you ! 
■ And 
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And now, Sir William, I fhall take my leave of 

you for ever. Motives, very diflFcrent from any 

apprehenfion of your refentment, m^e U impof- 

iible you fliould ever know me. In trutii, y4>u 

Bave fome reafon to hold yourfelf indebted to mc. 

From the iefibns I have given, you may i^left j^ 

profitat;>le inftrufUon for your fixture life* 

will either teac][i you fo to regulate your coi 

as to be able to /et the moft malicious jinquiri 

jlcfiance /or, if that be a loft tope, they 

teach you prudence enough not to attrad the 

lie attention upon a char^def^ which will Only 

without cenfure, when it paffes witfiout obfei 

tion, 

J U N I U, 
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X. E T T E R IX. 
To the DUKE of G R A F T O N. 

» 

My l-ORp, March i8. 1769^ 

T> E F Q R E you were placed at the head of , 
•^ affairs, it had been a maxim of the E{tgU(h 
government, not unwillingly admitted by the peo- 
ple, that every ungracious pr feyere exertion pf th^ 
prerogative fhould h^ placed tp the account of 
the Minifter ; but tb^t whenever an aft pf grace 
pr benevolence was tp be performed, thp whole 
merit of it (hquld be attributed to (he Sovereign 

himfelf* 
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himfelf. It was a wife doftrine, my Lord, and 
equally advantageous to the King and to his fiib- 
jefts \ for while it prefervcd that fufpicious at- 
tention, with which the people ought always to 
examine the conduft of minifters, it tended at the 
fame time rather to increafe than diminifh their 
attachment to the pcrfon of their Sovereign. If 
dNJte be not a fatality attending every meafure 
fM are concerned in, by what treachery, or by 
wIm^ cxcefs of folly has it happened, that thofe 
ungracious a£ts which have diftingui(hed your ad- 
ttiihiftration, and which I .doubt not were entirely 
your own, Ihould carry with them a ftrong ap- 
pearance of perfonal intereft, and even of perfonal 
enmity in a quarter where no fuch intereft or en- 
mity can be fuppofcd to exift, without the higheft 
injuftice, and the higheft difhonour ? On the other 
hand, by what judicious management have you 
contrived it, that the only aft of mercy to which 
you ever advifed your king, far from adding to 
the luftre of a charaftcr truly gracious and bene- 
volent, (hould be received with univerfal difappro- 
bation and difguft ? I (hall confider it as a minifte- 
rial meafure, becaufe it is an odious one, and as 
your meafure, my Lord Duke, becaufe you are 
the minifter. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was de- 
pending, it was natural enough that government 

ftvoviH 
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fhould give him every poflible enco^uragcment and* 
fupport. The honourable fcrvice for which he 
was hired, and the fpirit with which he performed 
it, made a common caufe between your Grace and. 
him. The minifter, who by fecret corruption in- 
vades the freedom of cleftions, and the ruffian, 
who by open violence deftroys that freedom^ are 
embarked in the faitie bottom. They have th^ famd 
intei efts, and mutually feel for each other. To do 
juftice to your Grace's humanity, you felt for Mac- 
Quirk as you Ought to do, and if you had been 
contented to affift him indrreftly, without a notori* 
ous denial of juftice, or openly infulting the fenfc 
of the nation j you might havd fatisfied every duty 
of political friendftiip, without committing the ho- 
nour of your prince, or hazarding the reputation of 
his government. But when this Unhappy man had 
been folemnly tried, conviftcd and condemned j— 
when it appeared that he had been frequently em- 
ployed in the fame ferviaes, and that no e^cufe for 
him could be drawn either from the innocence of 
his former life^ or the fimplicity of his cliarader, • 
was it not hazarding too much to interpofe . the 
ftrength of the prerogative between this felon ahd 
the juftice of his country ? You ought to havp 
known that an example of this fort was never fo 
neceffary as at prefcnt ; and certainly you muft 
have known that the lot could not have fallen up- 

oa 
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on a more guiky objeft. What fyftem of govern- 
ment is this ? You are perpetually complaining of 
the riotous difpofition of the lower clafs of the 
people, yet when the laws have given you the means 
of making an example, in every fenle unexcep- 
tionable, and by far the molt: likely to awe the mul- 
titude, you pardon the offence, and are not afliamcd 
to give the fandtion of government to die riots you 
complain of, and even to future murderers. You 
are jjlirtial perhaps to the military mode of execu- 
tion, and had rather fee a fcore of thefe wretches 
butchered by the guards, than one of them fuffer 
death by regular courfe of law. How does it 
happen, my Lord, that, in jftwr hands, even the 
mercy of the prerogative is cruelty and oppreffion 
to the fubjedb ? 

The meafure it feems was fo extraordinary, that 
you thought it neceflary to give fome reafons for 
it to the public. Let them be fairly examined, 

I. You fay that Meff. Bromfield and Starling Were 
not examined at Mac^irk^s trial. I will tell your 
Grace why they were not. They muft have been 
examined upon oath; and it was forefeen that 
their evidence would either not benefit, or might 
be prqudicial to the prifoner. Otherwife, is it 
conceivable that his counfel (hould negledl to call 
in fuch material evidence ? 

You 
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You fay tliait M^. Foote did not fee ihe deceafed 
until aftef bis death. A furgeon, my L6i^, rinift 
know very little of his p/rofeffioni if; upoh exa^ 
mining a wound, or a coittufion^ he caiifnot decern 
mine whether it was mortal ot rfot;-^ While thfe 
party is alive, a furgeon will be cautious of pro- 
nouncing ; whereas by the death of the patient, he 
is enabled to cohfider both caufe and effeft in one 
view, and to (peak with a certainty confirmed by 
experience. 

Yet we arc to thank your Grace for the eftablifli- 
ment of a new tribunal. Your inquifitio poft martefjf^ 
is unknown to the laws of England, and does ho- 
nour to your invention. The only material ob- 
jeftion to it is, that if Mn Foote's evidence was in- 
fufficient, becaufe he did not examine the wound 
till after the death of the party, much lefs can a 
negative opinion, given by gentlemen who never 
faw the body of Mr. Clarke, either before or af- 
ter his deceafe, authorifc you to fuperfcde the ver- 
dict of a jury, and fentence of the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me alk you. Has it never 
occurred to your Grace, while you were withdraw- 
ing this defperatc wretch from that juftice which 
the laws had awarded, and which the whole people 
of England demanded againft him, that there is 
another man, who is the favourite of his country,. 
whoife pardon wauld have been accepted with gra- 
f titude. 
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titude^ whole pardon would have healed all our dU 
vifions ? Have you quite forgotten that this man 
was once your Grace's friend ? Or is it to murderers 
only that you will extend the mercy of the crown ? 
Thefe are queftions you will not anfwer. Nor 
is it neceffary. The character of your private 
life, and the uniform tenour of your public con- 
dud, is an anfwer to them alL 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER X. 

To his Grace the DUKE of GRAFTON. 
My Lord, Jpril lo. 1769.^ 

T Have fo good an opinion of your Grace's dif- 

cernment, that when the author * of the vindica- 
tion of your conduft aflures us, that he writes 
from his own mere motion, without the leaft au- 
thority from your Grace, I fliould be ready enough 
to believe him, but for one fatal mark, which 
fcems to be fixed upon every meafure, in which 
cither your perfonal or your political character is con- 
cerned, — ^Your firft attempt to fupport Sir William 
Pro£tor ended in the elcftion of Mr. Wilkes •, the 
fecond enfured fuccefs to Mr. Glynn, The ex- 
traordinary ftcp you took to make Sir James 
Lowther Lord Paramount of Cumberland, has 
ruined his intereft in that county for ever. The 

E Houfe 

* Mr. Edward Wefton* 
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Houfe Lift of Direftors was curfed with the coil- 
turrence of govcrnmcht ; aftd even the mifcrable 
Dingly could not efcape the misfortunes. of your' 
Grace's proteftion. With this uniform experience 
before us, we are authorifed to fufpeft^ that when 
a pretended vindication of yout principles and con- 
duft in reality contains the bittcreft reflexions up- 
on both, it could not have been written without 
your immediate diredtion and affiftance. The au- 
thor indeed calls God to witnefs for him, with 
all the fincerity, and in the very terms of an Iriflr 
evidence, io the beji of his knowledge and belief. My 
Lord, you ftiould not encourage thefc appeals ta 
heaven. The pious Prince from whom you are 
Rippofed to defeend, made foch frequent ufc of 
thehl ki hb public dechratioits, that at bfl the 
people alfo found it neceffary to appeal to heavetf 
in their turn. Your admmiftratidn h»s drifVen xxs 
into circumftances of equal drftrefe j-^-beware at 
icaft how you ifeiiiind us of the remedy.- 

You have already much to anfwer for. Yoif 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to -pilay the 
fool once more in public life, in fpite of his years- 
and infirmities^ and to (hew us, that, ais you your- 
felf are a Angular inftance of youth without fpirit,- 
the man who' dtfends you is a no lefs remafkablc 
example 6f age without the benefit of experience. 
To follow fuch a writer minutely would^ like his 

owif 
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iDwn periods, be a labpur without end. The fub- 
jeft too has been already difcuffed, and is fuffici- 
ently underftood. I cannot help obferving, how- 
Tcvcr, that, when the paixlon of MacQuirk wis 
the principal charge againft you, it Svould have 
been but a decent comjpliment to your Grace^s un- 
dcrftanding, to have defended you upon your own 
jirinciples. What credit does a min defcrve, whb 
tcUs us plainly, that the fafts fet forth m the King's 
|)TOclamation were not the true motives On which 

■ 

the pardon was granted, and that he wiflres that 
Ihofe chirurgical reports Which firft gave occafion 
to cerlftin doubts in the royal bread, had not been 
laid before his Majefty, You fee, my Lord, that 
even your friends caHhot defend your aftioris,' 
^ithfout changing your principles, nor juftify a de- 
liberate rrteafure of government, without contra- 
tdiding the main affertion on which it was found- 

The Convidtion of MacQuirk had reduced yoia 
to a dilemma, in which it was hardly poflible fcfr 
yoii to reconcile your political intet-eft with your 
duty. You were obliged either to abandon an 
aiftive ufeful partisan, or to proteft a felon from 
public juftice. With your ufiial fpirit, you prc- 
ifcrred your intereft to every other confideration ; 
and with your ufuftl judgment, you founded your 

E 2 deter- 
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dctcrrrtihatio'ti upon the only motives which Ihotrl4 
not have been given to the public. 

I have frequently cenfured Mr. Wilkes's con- 
du6t, yet your advocate reproaches me with hav- 
ing devote J myfelf to the fcrvice of fedition. Yoi>r 
Grace can beft inform us, for which of Mr. 
Wilkes's good qualities you firft honoured him 
with your friendlhip, or how long it was before 
you difcovered thofe bad ones in him, at which, k 
feems, your delicacy was oflfcnded. Remember, 
my Lord, that you continued your connexion with 
Mr. Wilkes long after he had been convided of 
thofe crimes, which you have fince taken pains to 
reprefent in the blacked colours of blafphemy and 
treafon. How unlucky is it, that the firft inftanc^ 
you have given us of a fcrupulpus regard to de- 
corum is united with the breach of a moral obli-* 
gation ! For my own part, my Lord, I am proud 
to affirm, that, if I had been weak enough to form 
fuch a friendfhip, I would never have been bafe 
enough to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilkes's cha* 
rader be what it may, this at leaft is certain, that, 
€ircumftanccd as he is with regard to the public, 
even his vices plead for him. The people of 
England have too much difcernment to fuffer your 
Grace to take advantage of the failings of a pri* 
vate charadter^ to eftablilh a precedent by which 
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♦he public liberty is afFedted, and which you may 
hereafter, with equal eafe and fatisfaftion, employ 
to the ruin of the beft men in the kingdom,—^ 
Content yourfelf, my Lord, with the many adi- 
vantagcs which the unfuUied purity of your own 
charadter has given you over your unhappy de- 
ferted friend. Avail yourfelf of all the unforgiv- 
ing piety of the court you live in, and blefs God 
that you " are not as other men are ; extortioners^, 
** unjuft, adulterers, or even as this publican." 
In a heart void of feeling, the laws of honour and 
good faith may be violated with impunity ; and 
there you may fafely indulge your genius. But 
the laws of England Ihall not be violated, even 
by your holy zeal to opprefs a finner ; and though 
you have fucceeded in making him the tool, you 
fcall not make him the viftim of your ambition. 

J U N I U $• 
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LETTER XI. ^ 

5 I R, Jpril 12, 1769; 

' I ^ H E monody on the fuppofed death of Ju- 
■ nius is not the lefs poetical for being found- 
ed on a fidion. In fome parts of it there is a pro- 
wife of genius, which deferves to be encouraged. 
My letter of Monday will, I hope, convince the 
author that I am neither a partifan of Mr. Wilkes, 
por yet bpught qff by the miniftry. It is true I 
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have refufed offers which a more prudent or a oiord 
intercfted man would have accepted. Whether it 
Ijc fimplicity or virtue in me, 1 can only affirm 
thzt J am in earneji -, becaiife I am convinced, as far 
as my uoderftanding is capable of judging, that 
the prefent miniftry are driving this country to de- 
ftru&ion ; and you, I think. Sir, may be fatisfied 

that my rank and fortune place me above ^ com^ 

■ • • . " • • • • • •. 

mon bribe. 

JUNIUS* 

ff 

■<■— — I I I I I ■— 1^— ^Mi» III I IM H ■ —>—»>■— H 

LETTER XII. 

To Mr. EDWARD WESTON.- 

SIR, Jpril 21^ I jSgn 

I Said you were an old man without the benefit 
• • • « 

of experience. It fcems you are alfo a volun- 
teer with the ftipend of twenty commiffions j and 
at a period when all profpects are at an end, you are 
ftill looking forward to rewards, which you cannot 
enjoy. No man is better acquainted with the 
bounty of government than you are. 

ton impudence^ 

Temeraire vieillardy aura fa recompenfe. 

But \ will not defcend to an altercation either 

with the impotence of your age, or the peevilhnefs 

of your difeafes. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it 

is, has been fo little read, that the public cannot 

know 
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^rww; hQ>y far you have a right to give me the lye,' 

Wthout thjp following citation of your own word$. 

Page 6^ * u That he is perfuaded that the 

* motives, which, he (]\Jr. Wefton.) has alledged, 
^ muft appear fully fufficient, with or without the 
f opinions of the furgeons. 

• 2. That thofe very motives must have been 

♦ the foundation on which the Earl of Roch&rd 
? thought proper, &c. 

* 3, That he cannot .?ut regret that the 

• Earl of Jlochford feems to have thought pro- 

* per to lay the chirurgical reports before the 

• King, in prefereqce tQ all the other fufficient 

« 

f motives,\&c. 

Let the public determine >yhetlKr this be de- 
fending government on their principles or your 
ipwn. 

The ftile and language you have adopted are,' 
I confefs, not ill fuited to the elegance of your 
pwn manners, or to the dignity of the caufe yoij 
have undertaken. Every conjmon dauber writes 
rafcal and villain under his pidures, becaufe the 
piftures themfelyes have neither charadter nor rcr 
femblance. But the works of a mafter require no 
index. His features and colouring are taken 
from nature. The impreffion they make is injr 
piediate and uniform ; nor is it poflible to mif- 
Jake his charadters^ whether they reprefent the 

treachery 
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treachery of a minifter, or the abqfed limplicity of 
a king. JUNIUS. 

LETTER XIU. 
To his Grace the DUKE of GRAFTON. 

My Lord, jfpril 2^. ^7^9* 

np H E fyftem you feemed to have adopted, 
•^ when Lord Chatham unexpedtedly left yqu 
at the head of affairs, gave us no promife of that 
uncommon exertion of vigour, which has fin9e 
illuftrated your charafter and diftinguUhed yoyr 
adminiftration. Far from difcovcring a fpirir bold 
enough to invade the firft rights of the people, 
and the firft principles of the conftitution, you 
were fcrupulous of exercifing even thofe powers, 
with which the executive branch of the legiflature 
is legally invefted. We have not yet; forgotten 
how long Mr. Wilkes was fuffered to appear ^t 
large, nor how long he was at liberty to canvafs 
for the city and county, with all the terrors of an 
outlawry hanging over him. Our gracious fove- 
reign has not yet forgotten the extraordinary care 
you took of his dignity, and of the fafety qf bis 
perlon, when, at a crifis which courtiers affedled 
to call alarming, you left the metropolis expofed 
for two nights together, to every fpecies of riot 
and diforder. The fecurity of the royal refidencc 
from infult was then fufficiently provided for In 

Mr. 
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Mr. Conway's firmnefs and Lord Weymouth's dl(fe 
cretion •, while the prime minifter of Great Britain^ 
in a rural retirement, and in the arms of a faded 
beauty, had loft all memory of his fovereign, his 
country and himfelf. In thefe inftances you might 
have afted with vigour, for you would have had 
the lanftion of the laws to fupport you. The 
friends of government might have defended you 
Wthout (hame, and moderate men, who wifli well 
"to the peace and good order of fociety, might have 
had a jpretence for applauding your conduft. But 
thefe-. it feems were not occafions worthy of your 
Grace's interpofition. You referved the proofs of 
your intrepid fpirit for trials of greater hazard and 
importance ; and now, as if the moft difgraceful 
relaxation of the executive authority had given 
you a claim of qredit to indulge in excefles ftill 
inore dangerous, you feemed determined to com- 
penfate amply for your former negligence ? and 
to balance the non- execution of the laws with a 
breach of the conftitution. From one extreme 
you fuddenly ftart to the other, without leaving be- 
tween the weaknefs and the fury of the paffions, 
one moment's interval for the firmnefs of the un- 
ftanding. 

Thefe obfervations, general as they are, might 
eafily be extended into a faithful hifiory of your 
Grace's adminiftration, and perhaps tmy be the 
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^pjo^^pt of a future jio^r. Ei^ th^h\iCmc{k of 
|ht^. p.(f^O.^ moment will not fulFer me to lool^ 
ff^^ tP 4 ieri^s. of ^vf Qts, which ceafe to be in- 
lereftiag or important, becauf(f they are fucceede^ 
l^y a nqtcafure ip fiagijlary daring, ?hat it excites 
ill* Qv.r attention, a^d engroflfcs all our refentment. 
Your patrpnage ojf ^t. Luttr^U h^s^ been crown- 
^ witl)^ l^9<?efs* With this precedent before you, 
with tl>e principles on which it was eJi^bliibed^ an4 
vjith a fatur? houfc of comnjpns perhaps ie& v^:- 
tuous than the prefent, eyery county, in England^ 
pnder the aufpices of the treafury, ijiay be re- 
prefenti^ as^ completely as fhe county of Middle- 
jex. Poilerity will be indebted to your Grace for 
not contej^ting yourfelf with a temporary expedient;^ 
t>ut entailing upon them the injmediate bleflings 
of your adniiniftratioa. Boroughs were alteajdy top 
jnuch. at the mercy of governn^ent- Cqpntie^ 
could neither be purchafed nor intimidated. But 
tljieir fplenin deterniii^ed eledlion may be reje£te4» 
and the man they deteft majr be appointed, by 
.another choice, to reprefent them in parlianicnt. 
Yet it is admitted, that the (berifFs obeyed the laws 
and performed their duty. The return they made 
mud have been legal and valid, or undoubtedly 
they would hayebeea cenfured for making it:' With 
evexy good natured aUowancefor yourGjrace's youtl^ 
and inexperience, ther^ are forae Uiings which you 
■ cannot 
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|;annot but know. You cannot but know tha): th^ 
xigJit of the freeholders to adhere to their choka 
(even fuppofing it improperly exerted) was as clear 
and indifputablc as. that of the houfe of commons 
to exclude one of their own members ? nor is it 
poffible for you not to fee the wide diftancc there 
IS between the negative power of rejefting one man> 

i ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

and the pofitive power of appointing another. The 

r 

right of expulfion, in the mofl: favourable fenfe, is 
no more than the cuftom of parliament. The right 
of eleftion is the very eflence of the conftitution. 
To violate that right, and much more to transfer it 
to any other fct of men, is a ftep leading immediately 

- V ■ . - 

to the diflbhition of all government. So far forth 
as it operates, it conftitutes a houfe of commons, 
which does not rcprefent the people. A houfe of 
common^ fo formed' would involve a contradiftion 

\ . . . y 

and the grofleft confufion of ideas ; but there arc 

■ i. < ' ■ 

fome minifters, my Lord, whofe views can only 

be anfwered by reconciling abfurdities, and mak- 

j .■* ■ ■ 

ing the fame propofition, which is falfe and ab- 

I • • • . . 

furd in argument, true in faft. 

This meafure, my Lord, is however attended with 
one confequence, favourable to the people, which 
I am perfuaded you did not forefee. While the 

' . ' ' ^ 

conteft lay between the miniftiy and Mr. Wilkes, 
|iis fituation and private charafter gave you ad- 

vantages 
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▼:intages over hith which commoB candoiir, if fio| 
the memory of your former friendfliip, Qiould have 
forbidden you to make ufe of To religious mefli 
you had an opportunity of exaggerating the irregu^ 
larities of bis paft life ; — to moderate men yoq 
held forth the pernicious confequences of faftion. 
Men, who with this chara6ler, looked no farther 
than to the objeft before them, were not difatisfied 
at feeing Mr* Wilkes excluded from parliament* 
You hav^e now taken care to fhifc the queftion j 
or, rather you have created a new one, ip which 
Mn Wilkes is no more concerned than any Qther 
Englilh gentleman. You have united this coun- 
try againft you on one grand conftitutional 
point, on the decifion of which our exiftence, 
as a free people, abfolutely depends. You have 
^flerted, not in words but in fad, that re- 
prefentation in parliarpent does not depend upr 
on the choice of the freeholders. If fu<;h 4 
irafe can poflibly happen once, it may happen 
frequently; it .may happen always — and ifthrcQ 
hundred votes, by any mode of reafoning what- 
foever, can prevail againft twelve hundred, the 
fame reafoning would equally have given Mr. Lut- 
trell his feat with ten votes, or even with one* 
The confequences of this attack upon the confti- 
tut ion are too plain and palpable npt tq alarm the 
^uUeft ^pprehcnfion. I trqft you will find that the 

people 



people o( England ' are neither deficient in fpi rk 

nor underftanding, though you have treated them, 

as if they had neither fenfe to feel nor fpirit to rc- 

ient. We have reafon to thank God and our an« 

ccftors, that there never yet was a minifter in thh 

country, who could (land the ifTue of fuch a coo- 

flidt 5 and with cv^ry prejudice in favour of your 

intentions, I fee no fuch abilities in your Grace, as 

ihould entitle you to fucceed in an enterprize, in 

which the ableft and bafcft of your predeceflbfcj 

l^ave found their deftrudion. You may continue 

to deceive your gracious mafter with falfe repre- 

fentations of the temper and condition of his fu5- 

jefts. You may command a venal vote, becaufe 

it is the common eftabliflied appendage of your 

office. But never hope that the freeholders will 

make a tame furrender of their rights, or that an 

Englilh army will join with you in overturning the 

liberties of their country. They know that their 

£r&. duty, as citizens, is paramount to all fubfe- 

•quent engagements, nor will they prefer the dif- 

cipline or even the honours of their profeflion to 

thofe facred original rights, which belonged to 

them before they were foldiers, and which they 

claim and poflefs as the birth-rights of Englifhmea. 

Return, my Lord, before it is too late, to that 

cafy infipid fyftem, which you firft fet out with. 

Take back your iniftrcfs j— th^ name of frien(^ 
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itt^ fe iktal id her, for it lends* to treachely and 
^rfecution. Indulge tTic pbopir. Attend New- 
tnarket. Mr. Luitrell niay again vacate his feat ; 
-iand Mr, "WilteSj if not perfecutcd, will foon be 
ibirgotten. To be weak and iriaftive is .fafer than 
to be daring and criminal •, and ivide is the diftaiicc 
•tetwecrt a riot of the populace and a convulfidn 6f 
the whole kingdom. You rtiay livi to make the 
experiment, but ¥k> horieft m&ri can wifli yoU 
Aottld ftlrvive it 

JUNtUSi' 



L E T t E R XlV^ 

SIR, Mayiy 17%; 

^A gentleman who figncd \Am(tlS Ah hatf faff 
■ ^ fabtdtefn^ has called updn nie to ftand forth 
in the behalf cff the much diftreflSd tifficers noi^oh 
lialf pay. • He was pleafcd to fey th a?t I have ^n -S- 
feftual method of being f-^/?^ Terviceable to lift 
bfficers of my rfeditcfed regiment. I fliould havfe 
tfceft happy in receiving, by a priVatfe letter,- 'thrft 
gentleman^s idea of relief for them -, could ftavfc 
Wiflied he had made ufe of a moTe agreeable itibdi 
bf applfcatibn, than a public fte^s paper ; as "un- 
luckily thefe ill fedfmed provcfcatives are moire apt 
to IRfgufi Ihah qUtAeh the defire. of <ltohig gdbd, 

cfpccially 
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tfpeteiailly when they are accompanied by invmioSSf 
icflcdions^ both rafh and til ^urided : At prefenc 

« 

3 am quite at a lofs to find out by Nfrhkt^rfiearis k 
*|{)erfbn out of paflia'rhdnt', who has long -fttir^^ 
from the great worlds and who of courfc lias tut 
very little influence, or Tntefetl, can be of' niixch 
vXt to thefe gallant and drftrefled gintlemeh ; ifa 
many of whom I have the greatefl: ofbfigatioiis 5 
of which, 1 'have upon all occaGoris, 'made "the 
'inoft public ^nd grateful acknowledgments j rior 
was there the fmalleft neceflity to ivake'mt in tills 
loud manner to a remembrance of their linpoftarit: 
iervices, althbugTi the writer has been pleafed io 
charge me mxh fcrrgetfulnefs ; a hioft heavy imputa- 
tion ! as it implies ingratitude towards thdfe, by 
whom I have been fo eflehtially afcfted, and to 
whom I amfo much indebted for my good fortune^ 

^hich, however. Is not (o great as the gentleman 

• . ' ■ 

imagines. He himfelf forgets that the Spaniards 

... •- • . 

have alfo forgot to pay the ranfom. If he could 
jiwV/&f» their memory, inftead of mine, the ^Officers 
would be more obliged to him. 

Their bravery has given me a conipetehcy, a 
golden mediocrity^ but not much affluence or luxury, 
which is a ftranger to my houfe as well as to my 
"thoughts; and I here folemnly declare (notwith- 
ftanding the falfe ajfertions of a JuniuSy who has 
told the world that I hzdfold the firtners of *my 
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viftory, and then gravely afked me if I were not 
guilty of perjury) that my income is now lefs thaa 
when I firft went to Manilla, It is true, its being 
fo is by my own choice : I am voluntarily upon an 
equivalent for half pay ? and although I would 
mod willingly ftand forch in the fervice of my king 
and country, fhould the neceffity of the times re^ 
quire my poor affiftance, yet I would not again 
accept of any regiment whatfoever, or interfere 
iyith the pretenfions of thofe officers, whole good 
fortunes has been lefs than their merits ; and I 
here moft folemnly declare, that I never received 

cither from the Eaft India company, or from the 

. . ■ • ... 

Spaniards, direftly or indiredlly, any prefent or 
't^ gratification^ or any circumftahce of emolument 
irhatfbever, to the amount of five (hillings, du- 
ring the whole coiirfe of the expedition, of af- 
terwards, my legal prize-nioney excepted. The 
Spaniards know that 1 refufed the funi of fifty 
thoiifand pounds offered me by the archbifhop 
to mitigate the ternis of the ranfom, and reduce it 
to half a million, inflead of a whole bne : So that 
had I been difpofed to have bafely fold the partners 
of my vidory, avarice herfelf could not have wifti- 
ed for a richer opportunity. 

The many bafe infinuations that have beert df 
late thrown out to my difadvantage in the public 
papers oblige me to have rccpurfc to the fame 

channel 
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channel for my vindication, and flatter myfdf that 
the pulic will be candid enough not to impute 
it to arrogance, vanity, or the impertinence of 
^otifm ; and hope that as much credit will be 
given to the aflertions of a man, who is ready to 
leal his teftimony with his blood, as to a writer^ 
JBt who when repeatedly called upon to avow himfelf, 
and pcrfonally maintain his accufation, dill Ikulks 
in the dark, or in the mean fubterfuge of a maflc. 
Oifion, Jprili^y 1769, W.D. 



LETTER XV. 
To his Grace the DUKE of GRAFTON. ' 

My Lord, Mdy^ 30, lySg. 

T F the meafures, in which you have been mod 
"*• fuccefsful, had been fupported by any tolerable 
appearance of argument, I fliould have thought 
my time not ill employed, in continuing to ex- 
amine your conduft as a minifter, and ftating it 
fairly to the public : but when I fee queftions of 
the higheft national importance carried as they have 
been, and the firft principles of the conftitution 
openly violated, without argument or decency, I 
confefs I give up the caufe in defpair. The mean- 
eft of your predeceflbrs had abilities fufHcienc to 
give a colour to their meafures. If they invaded 
the rights of the people, they cKd not dare to offer 

F a direft 
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a dirc^ infult to their . underftanding -, and, iif 
lormer times, the mo(t venal parliaments made it 
a condition, in their bargain with the minifter, 
that he ihould furniih them with fome plaufible 
pretences for felling their country and themfelvcs. 
You have had the merit of introducing a more com- 
pendious fyftem of government and logic. You 
neither addrefe yourfelf to the paflions nor to the 
underftanding, but fimply to the touch. You ap- 
ply yourfelf immediately to the feelings of your 
friends, who, contrary to the forms of parliament^ 
never enter heartily into a debate, until they have 
divided. 

Relinquifhing, therefore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 
public, let me be permitted to confider your cha- 
rafter and conduft merely as a fubjcft of curio^is 

peculation. There is fomething in both, which 

diftinguilhes you not only from all other minifters, 
but all other men. It is not that you do wrong 
by defign, but that you fliould never do right by 
miftake. It is not that your indolence and yoiif* 
aftivity have been equally mifapplied, but that the 
firft uniform principle, or^ if I may fo call it, the 
genius of your life, flbould have, carried you 
through- every poffible change and contradidion of 
condud, without the momentary imputation oi* 
'colour of a virtue -^ and th^t the wildcft fpirit of 

inconGfterKy 
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Inconfiftency ffiould never once have betrayed yoa 
into a wife or honourable adtion. This, I own, 
gives an air of Angularity to your fortune, as well 
as to your difpofition. Let us look back together 
to a fcenej in which a mind like yours will find 
kiothbg to repent of. Let us try, my Lord, 
how well you have fupported the various relations 
in .which you flood, to your fovereign, your coun- 
try, your friends, and yourfelf. Give us, if it be 
poffible, feme excufe to pofterity, and to ourfelves, 
for fubmitting to your adminiftration. If not the 
abilities of a great minifter, if not the integrity of 
a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, fhew us, at 

leaft, the firmnefs of a man. For the fake of 

your miftrefs, the lover (hall be fpared. I will 
not lead her into public, as you have done, nor 
will I infult the memory of departed beauty. ' Her 
fex, which alone made her amiable in your eyes, 
makes her refpeftable in mine. 

The charafter of the reputed anceftors of fome 
men has made it poflible for cheir defcendants to 
be- vicious in the extreme, without being degene- 
rate. Thofe of your Grace, for inftance, left no 
diftreffing examples of virtue, even to their le- 
gitimate pofterity, and you may look back with 
pleaftire to an illuftrious pedigree, in which he- 
raldry has not left a fingle good quality upon re- 
cord to infult or upbrj^id you. You have better 

F 2 proofs 
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|>roGffs o( yoUr dcfccnt, my Lord, than the rcgiftel* 
of a marriage, or any troublefome inheritance of 
reputation* There are fomc hereditary ftrokes of 
charafter, by which a family may be as clearly di- 
ftinguilhed as by the blackeft features in the hu* 
man face, Charles the Firft lived and died a hv* 
pocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of 
another ibrt^ and fhould have died upon the fame 
fcaffold. At the diftance of a century, we fee 
their different charafters happily revived and blend- 
ed in your Grace. Sullen and fevere without re-» 
ligion, profligate without gaiety, you live like 
Charles the Second, without being an amiable 
companion; and, for ought I know, may die as 
his father did, without the reputation of a martyr. 
You had already taken your degrees with cre^ 
dit in thofe fehook, in which the Engliih nobility 
are formed to virtue, when you were introduced 
to Lord Chatham's proteftion. From Newmarket^ 
Whitens and the oppofition, he gave you to the 
world with an air of popularity^ which young mei> 
ufually fet out with, and feldom prcferve ;— grave 
and plaufible enough to be though fit for bufinefs y 
too young for treachery ; and, in fliort, a patriot 
of no unpromifing expedlations- Lord Chatham 
was the earlieft objeft of your political wonder, and 
attachment ; yet you dcferted him, upon the firft 
hopes that offered of an eq\^l (hare of power with 

Lord 
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l^ord Rockingham. When the Duke of Cutn«- 
berland's firfl negotiation failed, and when the Fa- 
vourite was pufhcd to the laft extremity, you faved 
}iim, by joining with an adminiftration, in whicl> 
Lord Chatham had r^efufed to engage. Stilly how- 
ever, he was yoqr friend, and you are yet to ex- 
plain toihc world, why you, confented to ad wifh- 
put him, pr why, after uniting^ with Lord Rock*- 
ingh^m, you deferted and bet)raycd him. You 
complained that no meafures were taken to fatisfy 
your patron, and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, 
who had fuffcred fo n)uch for the p^rty, had beea 
abandoned to l^is fate. Th^ey have fince con- 
tributed, ^ot a little, to your prefent plenitude of 
power ; yet, 1 think. Lord Chatham has lefs rea- 
fon than ever to be fatisfied j and as for Mr. 
Wilkes, it is, pprhaps, the grcateft misfortune of 
his life, that you Ihould tjave fo many compenfa- 
tions to iTial^e in the clofet for your fprmej friend- 
IJjip with hini4 Yoyr gracious mafter understands 
your charadter, and makes you a perfecjiitpr, bc- 
caufe yoif have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his laft ^dminiftration 
upon principles which you certainly concurred in, 
pr you could ncyer have been placed at the head 
pf the treafqry. By deferting thofe principles, an4 
by aclxng in diredt contradiftion to them, in which 
Ijc found jou ^erc fccrc^ly fupported in the clofet, 

you 
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you foon forced him to leave you to yourfelf, and 
to withdraw his name from an adminiftration^ 
which had been formed an the credit of it. You 
had then a profpedl; of friendfhips better fuited to 
your genius, and more likely to fix your difpo- 
fition. Marriage is the point on which every rake 
is ftationary at laft; and truly my Lord, you may 

well be weary of the circuit you have taken, for 

"■*■■. '. • ■ . ' ■ ■ 

'-""ffxi have now fairly travelled through every figa 

in *the political zodiac, from the Scorpion in 

which you ftung Lord Chatham, %o the hopes of 

a Virgin in the houfe of Bloomlbury, One would 

' ' ' ' ' * . ' .••'■' 

think, that you had had fufEcient experience of the 

frailty of nuptial engagements, or, at leaft, that 

fuch a friendlhip as the Duke of Bedford*s ririighc 

have been fecured to you by the aufpicious mar- 

riage of your late Duchefs with hi? nephew. But 

ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn too clofc ; 

and it may poffibly be a part of the Duke of Bed- 

ford's ambition, after making her an honeft wo- 

• ' » • •* 

man, to work a miracle of the fame fort upon your 
Grace. This worthy nobleman has long dealt in 
virtue. There has been a large confumption of it 
in his own family -, and in the way of traffick, I 
dare fay, he has bought and fold more than lialf 
the reprefentative integrity or the nation. 

Ii> a political view, this union is not imprudent* 
The favour of princes is- a perifhable commodity,- 
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You have now a ftrength fufEcient to commafid 
the clofet ; and if it be ncceflary to betray one 
fricndlhip more, you may fet even Lord Bute at 
defiance. Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may poflibly re- 
menjber what ufe the Duke of Bedford ufually 
makes of his power ; and our gracious Sovereign, 
I doubt not, rejoices at this firft appearanqe of 
union among his fervants. His late Majefty, un- 
der the happy influence of a family connexion be- 
tween his miniflers, was relieved' from the cares of 
government. A more adive prince may perhaps 
obferve with fufpicion, by what degrees an artful 
jfervant grows upon his matter from the firft unli- 
mited profeflions of duty and attachment to the 
painful reprefentation of the neceflity of the royal 
fervice, and foon, in regular progreffion, to the 
humble infolence of didtating in all the obfequious 
forms of peremptory fubmiffion. The interval is 
carefully employed in forming connexions, crea- 
ting interefts, ccUedting a party, and laying the 
foundation of double marriages, until the deluded 
prince, who thought he had found a creature pro- 
ftituted to his fervice, and infignificant enough to 
be always dependant upon his pleafure, finds him 
^t laft too ftrong to be commanded, and too for- 
inidable to be removed. 

Your Grace's public condud, as a minifter, is 
jjVIt l4ie f ouptcr part of your private hiftory, the 

fame 
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fame inconfiftcncv, the fame tontradi£bions. In 
America we trace you, from the firft oppofition to 
the Stamp Aft, on principle^ of convenience, to 
Mr. Pitt's furrender of the right \ then forward to 
Lord Rockingham's furrender of the faft •, then 
back again to Lord Rockingham's declaration of 
the right ; then forward to tajcation with Mr. Town- 
fliend ; and, in the laft inftapce, from the gentle 
Conway's undetermined difcretion, to blood and 
compulfion with the Duke of Bedford: Yet if wc 
may believe the fimplicity of Lord North's elo- 
quence, at the opening of next feflions you are 
once more to be patron of America. Is this the " 

wifdoiii of a great minifter ? or is it the vibration 

■ ■ • ' '• < 

of a pendulum ? Had you no opinion of your own, 
my Lord ? or was it the gratification of betraying 
every party with which you had been united, and 
of deferting every political principle in which you 
had concurred. 
Your enemies may turn their eyes without re- 

gret from this admirable fyftem of provincial go- 

'■•■', ' ■' , ' ■ ' . 

vernment: they will find gratification enough in 

: . . . . . . • 

the furvey of your domefttc and foreign policy. 
If, inftead of difowning with Lord Shelburnc, 

the Britifh court had incerpofcd v/ith dignity and 

*■■ «• -'... «. , 

firmnefs, you know my Lord, that Corfica wou^d 
never have been invaded. The French faw the 
v/eaknefs of a diftraftcd miniftry, and" were iu- 

ftified 
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ftifie4 in jtrcatipg you with contempt : they wouI4 
probably have yielded ifx the firft inftance raUier 
than hazard a rupture with this jcountry ; but ber 
^ng once eng.agejd, they cannot retreat without 
dUhonour. Common fcnfe forefees confequencpj 
which have rfcaped your Grace's penetration. 
Either we fufFer the French to make an acquifition, 
the importance of which you have probably no 
conception of, or we oppofe them by an under^ 
hand management, which only difgraces us in the 
eyes of Europe, withoift anfwering any purpofc 
pf policy or prudence. From fecret, indifcreet af- 
(iftance, a tranfition to fome more open decifiye 
meafures becomes unavoidable, till at lafl we find 
purfelves principals in the war, and are obligei;! ^:o 
hazard every thing for an objedt which might have 
originally been obtained without cxpence or danger- 
I am not verfed in the politics of the North j but 
this I believe is certain, that half the money you 
have diftributed to qarry the ej^pulfion of Mr* 
Wilkes, or even your fepretary*s fhare in the laft 
[>;j; . fubfcription, would have kept the Turks at your 
iirS-' devotion. Was it economy, my Lord ? or did the 
- ■ coy refliftance you have conftantly met with in the 
^ritilh fenate make you defpair of corrupting the 
Divan ? Your friends indeed have the firft claim 
. upon your bounty, but if five hundred pounds a 
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year can be fpared in penfion to Sir John Moore,' 
it would not have difgraced you to have allowe4 
fomething to the fccret fcrvice of the public. 

You will fay perhaps that the fituation of affairs 
^t home demanded and engrofied the whole of your 
attention. Here, I confefs you have been aftive. 
An amiable accompUflied prince afcends to thQ 
throne under the happieft of all aufpices, the ac- 
,clamations and united affeftions of his fubjefts. 
The firft meafures of his reign, and even the odi- 
um of a favourite, were not able to fhake their 
attachments. Tour fervices, my Lord, have been 
more fuccefsful. Since you were permitted to take 
the lead, we have feen the natural efFefts of a fy- 
ftem of government at once both odious and con^ 
temptible. We h^ve feen the laws fometimes 
fcaiidaloufly relaxed, fometimes violently ftretch- 
cd beyond their tone. We have feen the facretj 
perfon of the Sovereign infulted •, and in profound 
peace, and with an undifputed t;itle, the fidelity of 
his fubjeds brought by his own fervants into pu- 
J)lic queftion. Wichoi;^: abilities, refolutibn. Of 
jntereft, yoq have done more than Lord Bute couKJ 
^ccomplifli with all Scotland at his heels. ' 

Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either fer 
prefent or future reputation, will not defire to be 
jianded down in thefe colours to pofterity. Yoq 
|i|ye reafon tp fla|ter YOVfrfeJf th^ the m?ttiory of 

youf 
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yoyr adtniniftration will furyive ever> the forms of 
a conftitutipn, which our anceftors vainly hopei- 
would be immortal ; and as for your perfon^ 
charafter, I will not, for the honour of human 
pature, fuppofe that you can wifh to have it re* 
membered. The condition of the prefent times 
is dcfperate indeed i but there is a debt due tQ^ 

« 

thofc who come after us, and it is the Hiftorian's 
office to punifli, though he cannot correft, I 
do not give you to pqlterity as a pattern to imi- 
tate, but as an example to deter ; and as your 
condudt comprehends every thing that a wife 
or honeft minifter (hould avoid, I mean to make 
you a negative inftruftion to your fucceffors for 

ever. 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER XVI. 
To his QracQ the DUKE of GRAFTON. 

My Lord, ' July Sth, 1769; 

T F nature had given you an underftanding qua- 
"*• lified to keep pace with the wi(hes and prin- 
ciples of your heart, fhe would have made you^ 
perhaps, the moft formidable minifter that ever » 
was employed, under a limited monarch, to ac-- 
complifh the ruin of a free people. When nei-*' 
ther the feelings of fhame, the reproaches of con- 

fcienee, ^ 
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fpkv^ce, nor the dread of punifhment, form ^ny 
l^ar to the defigns of a minifler, the people would 
have tbo much reafon to lament their condition^ 
if they did not find fome refource in the wcaknel? 
of his underftanding. We owe it to the bounty 
of providence, that the completed depravity "of the 
hearj: is fometimes ftrangely united with a confufion 
of the mind, which cguqjteradls the moft favou^ 
rite principles, and majccs the fam^ man treache- 
rous without arf, and a hypocrite withoujc deceiv- 
ing. The meafures, for inftance, in ?yhich yppr 
Grace's adiyity ha^ been chiefly exerted, as they 
lyere adopted without (kill, Ihould have been p oq- 
djufted with morp than common dexterity, But, 
truly, my Lord, the execution has been as grof^ 
as the defign. By one decifive ftep, you have de- 
feated all the arts of writing. You have fairly 
confounded the intfigu?s of oppofitipn, and filenr 
ced the clamours of faftion. A dark ambiguous 
fyftem might require and furnifli the materials 
of ingenious illuftration, and, in doubtful (peafqrcs, 
the virulent exaggeration of party muft be employ-r 
cd, to rouf? and engag? tl^e pafl|ons of the people. 
You have now brought thg merits of your admi-r 
niftration to an iflfue, on which evefy Eilglifhmao, 
of the narrowed capacity, ipay determine for hin^- 
(e|f. It i^ no; an alarm p the pafllons bi^t ^ 
calin a|)pcal to tl|? ^udgmept of tlie j)cople ifpon 
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thcii* own moft eflJintial intcrcfts. A more eSfpe- 
rienced minifter would not have hazarded a diredi: 
invafion cf the firft principles 6f the conftitu- 
tion, before he had made fome progrefs in fub« 
duing the fpirit of the people. With fuch a caufe 
as yours, my Lord, it is not fufHcient that you 
have the court at your devotion, unlcfs you can 
find means to corrupt or intimidate the jury. The 
collective body of the people form that jury^ and 
from their deeifion there i$ but one appeal* 

Whether you have talei^ts to fupport you^ at 
a crifis of fuch difficulty and danger, Ihould long 
finqe have been confidcred. Judging truly of your 
difpofition, you have perhaps miftaken the extent 
of your capacity* Good faith and folly have fo 
long been received as fynonimous terms, that the 
reverfe of the propofition has grown into credit, 
and every villain fancies himfelf a man of abilities* 
It is the apprehenfion of your friends, my Lord> 
that you have drawn fome hafty conclufion of this 
ioTt} and that a partial reliance upon your moral 
charader has betrayed you beyond the depth of 
your underftanding. You have now carried things 
too far to retreat. You have plainly declared to 
the people what they are to expeft from the con- 
tinuance of your adminiftation. It is time for your 
Grace, to confider what you alfo may cxpedt in re- 
tura from their fpirit and fheir refentment. 

Since 
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Since the acceflion t£ oiir moft gracious fov^ 
fcigil to the throne, we Have fcen a lyftem of go* 
Vernment, which irlay well be called a reign of 
experiments. Parties of all dehomlriatioris have 
fjeen employed and difmiffcd* The advice of .the 
ableft men in this country has been repeatedly cal- 
led for and fejefted ; and when the royal difplea* 
fare has been fignified to a minifter, the marks of 
it have ufually beeri piroportioried to his abilities 
and integrity; The fpirit of the Favourite had 
Ibme apparent influence tipoft every adminiftra- 
tion J and every fet of miriifters pfeferved an ap* 
J>earance of duration^ as long as they fubmitted trf 
that influence. But there Were certain fervices trf 
be performed for the Favourite's fecurtty,* or t€^ 
gratify his referttments, which your predeceflTors irf 
office had the wifdom or the virtue not to under* 
take. The moment this refraflory fpirit was dif- 
covefedj their difgrace was determined. Lord 
Chathamj Mr. Grenvillcj and Lord RockinghJmi' 
have fucceflively had the honour to be difmlfled 
for prefering their duty, as fervants of the ptiblici^ 
to thofe compliances which were expedted frbln 
their, ftation. A fubmiffive adminifl:ration was at 
lafl: gradually coUeftcd from the defertcrs of all 
parties, interefts and connexions : and nothing re- 
'mairied but to find a leader for thefe gallant well 
difciplined troops. Stand forth, my Lord, for 

• thou 
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fhOu art the man. Lord Bute found no rerourcc! 
pf dependence or fccurity in the proud impofing 
fupehority of Lord Chatham's abilities, the (hrewd 
inflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the 
mild but determmcd integrity of Lord Rocking* 
ham* His views and ficuation required a creature 
void pf all theie properties ; and he was forced to 
go through every divifion, refolution, compofitioa 
and refinement of political chymiftry, before he 
happily arrived at the caput mortuum of vitriol 
in your Grace. Flat and infipid in your retired 
ftate, but brought into adtion you become vitriol 
again. Such are the extremes of alternate indo*^ 
lence or fury, which have governed your whole 
adminiftratipn. Your circumftances with regard 
to the people foon becoming defperate, like other 
honeft fervants, you determined to involve the 
bed: of mafters in the fame difficulties with your* 
felf We owe it to your Grace's well diredted la- 
* bours, that your Sovereign has been perfuaded ta 
doubt of the affedlions of his fubjefts, and the 
people to fufpedt the virtues of their Sovereign t 
at a time when both were unqueftionable. You 
have degraded the royal dignity into a bafe, dif- 
honourable competition with Mr. Wilkes, nor 
had you abilities to carry even this laft contempti- 
ble triumph ovey a private man, without the groP 
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fcft vialaticri of the rurid^mciital laws of the 
conftitutiort and rights of the people?. Bdt thefe 
are rights^ my Lord^ which you can no more an- 
nihilate than you can the foil to which they arc 
annexed. The queftion no longer turns upon 
points of national honour and fecurity abroad, 
or on the degrees of expediency and propriety of 
mcafurefs at horde. It was not ihcorififtent that 
you fhould abandon the caufe of liberty in ano- 
ther country^ which you had pcfrfectited in yout 
own •, and in the common alrts of domeftic cor- 
ruption, We mifs no part of Sir Robert Walpole'st 
fyftem except his abilities. In this humble imi- 
tative line yoU fliight long have pfdceeded, fafcf 
and contemptible. You might probably never* 
have rifcn to the dignity of Being hattfd, and 
you might even have beeh defpifcd with mode- 
ratiori. But it feettis you meant to be diftinguifh* 
edj and to a thihd like yours there was no other 
road to fame but by the deftruftion of a noble 
fabric, which you thought had been too long the 
admiration of mankind. The ufe you have made 
of the military force, introduced an alarming change 
in the mode of executing- the laws. The arbitrary 
appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foun- 
dation of the laws themfelves, as it manifeftly 

transfers the right of legiflation from thofc whom 

the 
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the people have chpfen, ta thofe whom they have 
rejedfced. With a fucceffion of fuch appoint- 
ments, we may foon fee a houfe of commons col-. 
kd:ed, in the choice of which the other towns 

and counties of England will have as little (bare 

' ' . . 

as the devoted county of Middlefex. . 
. Yet I truft your Grace will find that the people 
of this ■ country are neither to be intimidated . by 
violent meafures, . nor deceived by refinement. 
When they fee Mr. LuttrcU feated in the houfe of 
commons by mere dint of power, and in direft op> 
pofition to the choice jof a whole county, they will 
not liften to thofe fubdeties; : by which every arbi-. 
trary exertion of authority is explained into the; 
law and privilege of parliament. It requires no 
perfuafion pf argument, l^ut fimply the . evidence 
of the fenies, to convince them, that to transfer tho 
right of election from the ; collcdive to the repre- 
fentative body of the people, contradijflts all thpfc 

ideas of a Jipufe of compions, which, they have 

* ^ 

received from their forefathers, and which the^, 
had already, though vainly perhaps, delivered. to. 
their children^ The principles on which this vio-r 
lent meafure has been defended, have added fcora 
to injury, and forced us to feel, that, we are not 
only ppprelTcd but infulted. ■■ 

With what force, my. .Lord, with.wJjat pro- 
tcitioni are you prepared- tg- meet the united de- 

G teftation 



ttfftidcW of tlic people of England? The city tf( 
London has given a generous estample to the king-* 
dom, inl what manner a king of this country ought 
to b€ addrefled $ and I faiicy^ my Lofd, it is not 
yet in yodr courage to ftand between your Sovc-' 
feign and the addreflcfs ef his iufageds^ The in- 
juries you have done this toiltntry are fuch as de^ 
mand not only redrcfe, but vengeance. In vairt 
ihall you lock fat proteAion to that veftal vote 
which you have dready paid for : another muft be 
purchafed^ and^cofave a minifter; the hottfe olf 
tommom rtiuft declare themfelves not only indc* 
pendent of their conftitucfits, but the determined 
enemies of the conftitution. Gonfider, my Lord, 
whether this be an lextfcmity to which their fears 
will permit them to advance j or^ if their protcdiort 
ftlould fail yoUi hoW far you. ate authorifed to re* 
ly upon the fincerity of thofc fmifcs, which a pi-* 
ous court lavifhes without rchjftante xipon a liber- 
tine by profeffion. It h hot indeed the kaft oi 

ff 

the thoufand contradiftions which attend you, that 
a man< marked to the world by the grofleft viola^ 
tion of all ceremony and decorum, •fhould be the 
firft fefvaiit of a court, in which prayers are frio- 
tality, and kneeling is religion. Truft not too 
far to appearances, by which your predeceflbr^ 
have been deceived, though they have nbt beeil 
injured* Even the bcft of princes may at kft diff-> 
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tover Jkhdt diis is a cotitjentioh^ in which every thing 
may be loft, but nothing can be gained *, and as 
yctl became miniftei: by accident, were adopted 
iffFkhout choice, trufted widu>ut conMence» an.4 
tontinutd without i^ouF> be al^rcd that, when- 
tvqr M QGC^Gon preflles, yOu will be.difcarded 
viiiho^t ev«n tt4? lorsf^ of regret. You will then 
havt Jrefuiipn to \^ thank&l, if ypu ai)e permitted 
^ letijrie to th^t fe^t of iearning^ ^hich, in cpn* 
teJhpdatio^ of the fyftem of your life, the compa* 
fcarive purity of yo.ur n?#r«iex? wijth diofe of thor 
Mgh fteward^ and a db9vfand 9ther i^coin^mending 
tiktun)fl;ant;es> has chpli:n you to oicourfige the 
growing virtue of their youth, and to prefide over 
their edMcat^on. Whenever the fpirit of diftribut- 
Ing prebends and bifhopricks (hall have departed 
frcmi ypu, you will fin4 that learned feminary per* 
ftdlLy recoveicd from t;be4eUrium of an inft^llation, 
and, what in tr^th it aug^ xo be^ once more a 
^ae^'yl fcene of flumber and meditation. The 
ytritrsJtfIt tutors of the univerfity will no loiiger 
diftrcfs youf modefty, by propofing you for a pa- 
ttern to their pupils. The leaded di^fs of dc* 
olamaiion will be filent ; and even the venal mufe, 

■ --> 

/though happieft in fi^ipn, will forget your virtues. 
Yet, for the benefit of the fuccecding ^ge, I could 
jwiih that your rctrejM: might be deferred until your 
91 orals ihaJU happily be ripened to th;it ipaturity of 

G 2 Mr- 
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Corruption, at which philofophers tell us, the worif 

examples ^eafe to be contagious.' 

JUNIUS-. 
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s I Rj : Jufy 19, 1769. * 

'-'A Great deal of ufelcfe argument might have 
■^ been faved, in the "politicSal eoftteft, which 
has arifen from the expulGon of Mr. Wilfces^ and 
the fubfequent appbintment 6f Mr. Luttrcfl, if the 
iqueftion had been once ftated with precifion^ to the 
fatisfaftion of each party, and clearly und^i-ftpod 
by them botll. "But in this, as in almolt- every 
other difputCj it ufaally- happens that much time is 
loft in Tefcrring to a: miuhittifdc of cafes and pfece* 
dents, which prove nothing to the'^piTrpbfe,* or irt 
ifiaintaining propbfitiofts, which afe either mcot dif* 
fluted, or, whether they be admrtted 01^ denfiecj^j'arit 
'entirely indifferent as to the matter in debate yHun* 
til at laft the mrnd, pcrplext and coAfounded Witt^ 
the endlefs fubtleties of cbntrt)verly'; Ibfes light of 
the main qtieftidH, and never "aarives attrudi.* Both 
parties in the difpute are apt etiougK- to praftife 
thefe difhoncft artifices. The man who is confer* 
ous of the weaknefs of his caufe, is intereftid lA 
concealing it ; and, on the other fid<j, it is Hot un- 
common to fee a good caufe mangled by advocates 
who do not know the ^eal ftrength.of iw 

I fhoufd 
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/ 1 fiiould begiad t» know, for inftance, to wh^t 
imrpdfe in the prefeftt/cafc fo. many precedents 

.iiavcbeen produced to prove, that the houfc^bf 

commons have a- right to ?xpel one of their own 

. members^' that it belongs to them to judge of the 

- validity of eleftions > or that the law of parliament 
r is part of the law of the land ? After all thefe pro- 

- pofitions arc admitted, Mr. LUttrclFs right to his 
feat will: continue to be juft as difputable as it was 

. before. Not one of them i$ at prc&nt in agita- 

. tion. Let it be admitted that th€ houfc of com- 
mons were author ifed to expel Mr. Wilkes.-, that 

: they are the proper court to judge of eledions, 
and that the law of parliament is binding upon the 
people > ftill it remains to bp enquired whether the 

^•houfe, by their refolution in favour of Mr. Lut* 
treU, have or have not truly declared that law. To 
facilitate this enquiry, I would have the queftion 
cleared of all foreign or indifferent matter. The 
. following ftate of it will probably be thought a 
fair one by. both parties ; and then I imagine there 
is no gentleman in this country who will not be 
iCamable of forming a judicipd* and true opinion 
upon it. I take the queftion to be ftriftly thfs: 
Whether or no it be the known cftabliftied law of 
parliament, that the cxpulfiori of a member of the 
houfe of commons of itfelf crcartes inf hini fuch an 

• J^capacity tg be re-ek^ed, that, ^t a fubfequent 
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election, any votes given to him are hul} and toid, 
imd that any other candidate, who^ except (he per? 
ion expelled^ has the greatcl(^ Yii(n>bei[^ of yotcs, 
ought to be the fitting meihher'? 

To prove that the alfirmatiyfc is the law of par^ 
Jiameht, I apprehend it is not fufiicient for the p^- 
fent houfe of cqmmons to declare it to he fo. Wc 
may fhut our eyes indeed to the dangerous tx)nrc- 
IJuences of fuffering one branch of the }egiflatqre 
to declare new laws, without argument or q(amplc» 
and it may perhaps be prudent enough to fubmit 
to authority -, but z, mere afiertion will ;>ever con- 
vince, much lefs wiU it be thought reafonab^c tq 
prove the right by the fadt itfclf. The miniftry 
* * .*/ have not yet preteqdcd to fuch ^ tyranpy over oqr 
r '/; piinds. Tp fvipport the affirmative fairly, it will 
i cither be neceflary to produce fome ft^tutp in which 

(hat pofuive prqvifion (haU have been ni^de, that 
fpecific difabjlity clearly created, and the copfe- 
quenccs of it declared \ or^ if tliere be no fuch fta? 
tut^, the cufto;p of parliament mu^: then be rcr 
fcrred to, and fome pafe or cafes, ftriftly in pqint, 
muft be producedt with the decifiqn of thc^urt 
ppon thcn[i \ for I readily admit that the cufton^ 
pf parliament, once clearly proved, is equally 
binding with the cqtpq^on and (tatute law. 

The confideration of what niay be reafonable or 
pprealbnabic makes no part pf this queftiqn. We 

arc 
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me enquiring what the law is, not what it ought to 
be. Reafon may be applied to fhew the impro* 
priety or expedience of a Jaw, but we mull have 
either ftatute or precedent to prove the exiftcnce of 
it. At the fame dme I do not mean to admit that 
the late refolution of the houfe of commons is de- 
fenfible on general principles of reafon, any more 
than in law. This is not the hinge on which the 
idebate turns^ 

Suppofwg therefore that I have laid down aa 
accurate ftate of the queftion, I will venture to 
affirm, I ft. Th;?t there is no ftatute exifting by 
Avhich that fpecific difability, which we ipeak of, 
is created. If there be, let it be produced. Tli^ 
argument wilj thea be at an md. 

2dly. That there is no precedent in all the pro-* 
ceedings of the houfe of commons which comes . 
entirely home to the prefent cafe, viz. * where aa ^ 
^ expelled member has been returned agaiii, and 
* another candidate, with an inferior number of 
^ votes, has been declared the fitting member/ 
Jf there be fuch a precedent, let it be given to u* 

« 

plaiftly, and I am fure it will have more weight 
jt^an all the cunning arguaij^Bts which have beea 
drawn from inferences aod probabilities^ 

The miniftry^ in that laborious pamphlet which 
I prefume coi^itains the whole ftrength of the party^ 
ii^ye decjafcd, * that IVIr, Walpole's was. the firft 
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» « 

* and ojJy inftance, . in which the eledors of any 

* county or borough had returned a perfon expel- 

* led to fervc in the fame parliament.' It is not 
poflible to conceive a cafe more exadly in point. 
Mr. Walpole was expelled, and, having a majority 
of votes at the next eledlion, was returned again. 
The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate fet up by 

"the miniftry, petitioned the houfe that he might b« 
the fitting member. Thus far the circumftances 
tally exaflly, except that our houfe of commons 
faved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
point of law however was the fame. It came re- 
gularly before the houfe, and it was their bufinefs 
to determine upon it. They did determine it, for 
they declared Mr. Taylor not duly eleEled. If it be 
faid that they meant this refolution as matter of fa- 
vour and indulgence to the borough, which had 

^ retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the 

burgeffes, knowing what the law was, might cor- 

••■ ^ •• , i ,•■ • . ,. . . ^ ' 

reft their error, I anfwer, 

I. That it is a ftrange way of arguing to oppofe 
a fuppofition which no man can prove, to a fa6t 
which proves itfelf. 

IT. That if this were the intention of the houfe 
of commons, it muft have defeated itfelf. The 
burgeffes of Lynn could never have knov/n their 

* trrror, much lefs could they have correfted it by 

"any' infcfuftion they received from the proceed- 

• - • i '. • 
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ings of the houfe of commons. Thcf xnigKt per- 
haps have forcfeen, that, if they returned Mr, 
Walpole again, he wopld again he rejefted; but 
, they never could infer, from a refolution by 
'which the candidate with the feweft votes was dftf- 
'clared ft$t July eleSled^ that, at a future cleition, 
and in fimilar circumftances, the houfe of Coni- 

mons would reverfe their refolution, and receive 

• ' ■ ■», 

the fame candidate as duly cled?d, whom they 

# • • • 

had before rejefted. 

This indeed would have beqh a moft cxtraordi- 
nary way of declaring the law of parliament, and 
what I prefume no man, whofe undfcrftanding is 
not at crofs purpofes with itfelf, could poflibly un- 
derftand. 

If in a cafe of this importapce, I thought my- 

• ■ ' * 

' felf at liberty to argue from fuppofitions rather 
than from fadts, I think the probability in this 
cafe is direftly the reverfe : of what the miniftry 
affirm; and that it is much more likely that the 
houfe of commons at that time would rather have 
ftrained a point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than 
that they would have violated the law of parlia- 
ment, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally 
vefted in him, to gratify a refraftory borough, 
which, in defiance of thenv, had returned a per- 
fon branded with .the ftrongeft rhark of 4:he dif» 
pleafure of the houfe. 
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Byt really. Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot 
pall it argument, is a njockery of the coiAmon un- 
4erfl:an(Uag of the n^jLtion, too gcofs to be endured^ 
Our deareii: interefts ;^re at ftakCi. An attempt has 
been made, not merely to rob ^ fingle county of 
its rights, but, by iQeyitable, confcquence, to 
alter the xro/iftitution of the houfe of commons. 
This fatal attempt has fucceeded, ai)d ftands a$ 
;i precedent recorded for ever. If the miniftry arc 
pnable to defend their ca^ufc by fair argument 
founded on fads, I^t them fpare us at leaft the 
^ortiBcation of being araufed and deluded like 
ichildren;. I believe there is yet a fpiripof refiftancc 
In this country, which will not fubmit to be op- 
preffed ; but I am fure there is a fund of good 
fenk in f hi$ country, which eaaoot be deceived. 

JUNIUS, 

LETTER XVIIl. 

Tp r>r, WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, 

Solicitor Generai;^ to her Majesty, 

S I R, 7^/^29, 1769, 

T SHALL make you no apology for confidcr- 
'*• ing a certain pamphlet*, ia which your late 
condgft is defende4, as written by yoqrfclf. The 
pcrfofeaj incercfti f he perlbnal rf fentments, and 

... , / abova 

^Ei^t^led A UU^r to the at^hor of ^t ^aefli<ui (t^pl. 
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' .i^bovo all that wounded fpirit,^ unacCufto'tncd to #e- 
proaeh» arid I hope hot frequently cqn(ciQu$ of 
defcrying it, arc fignals which .bctjfty , the author 

. to us as plainly as if yoiir hame were in the title 
pagfc. Yot) appeal p the public in defence ef 
j^r rppytatiOn. We hold it, Sir, that an ihjury 
pffcred tQ an indiridvial i^ interefting to fociety, 
Oh this principk th^ ppopl^ of England made 
poftimoh ca\|fe with Mr. Wilkes. On this prinr 
fipje, if you ar(2 iajpred,. they will join in your re- 
fentment. I ftiall not follow you through the ihr 

; fipid fof m pf a thir4 perfon, but addrefs myfelf to 
you diredly. 

ypu feem to ^hjnk the channel of a pamphlet 
more rcfpeftable and better fuited to the dignity of 
ypur caufe, than that of a new$-paper. Be it fo. 
Yet if news-papers are fcurrilous, you mijft con* 
fefs they ^re impartial. They give vs, without 
iny apparent preference, the wit and argument of 

^ the miniftry, as well as the abufive dulnefs of th? 
oppofition. The fcales are equally poifed. It is 
not the printer's fault if the greater weight incline^ 
the balance. 

Your pamphlet then is divided into an attaclf 
iipon Mr. QrenyjUe's charafter, and a defence of 
your own. It would have beep more confiftcnt 

« 

perhaps with your profeffed intentions, to havo 
confined yoiirfe^f to ^h? ^aft. Bu^; anger has fonae 



ckim to 'indulgence^ and railihg is ufually a relkf 

^-co thd mind. ' -I h^jpe-you ha^ found benefit froiyj 
the experimtinti it is not itiy4^{ign to enter into a 
formal vkidication of M^ Qrenvillc upon his own 
f)rinciples. I liave neither thc;J|^onour of being 
|>erfonaUykn(^wn to hii», nor da I :pretend to "be 
completely maftcr of a41 the fafts, I need hot 
run the rifque of doing at) injufUce tp hjs opinions 
or to his condufl:, when ybuir- pamphlet alone 
carries, upon tht face of it^ la f^U yiixdicaxiol) of 

• both* 

Yoyr firft i^efleflion is that Mr. Grenvillc was 
of all men th^ perfon, who ftiould not havcocHt- 
plained of inconfiftence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 
This, Sir, is either an unmeaning fneer, a pecvilh 
cxpreffion of rcfentmenc, or, if it means any thing, 
you plainly beg the queftion •, for whether his par- 
liamentary conduct with regard to Mr. Wilkes has 
or has QOt been inconfiftent, remains yet to . be 
proved. But it feems he received upon the fpot 
a fufScient chaftifement for cxcercifing fo unfairly 
his talent of mifreprefentation. . You are a lawyer, 
Sir, and know better than I do, upon what par- 

. ticular occafions a talent for mifreprefentation may 
ht fairly exerted ; but to punifli a man a fecaad 
time, when he has been once fufficiently chafliicd, 

:. is rather too fevere. It is not the laws of Eng- 
^nd > ir is rxot in.b your, own Commentaribs, nor is 
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It.jttt bciicvt:iii'the:ncw few^^jjOjUfl have revealed 
to the houfe of commons. liibpr this dodrme^ 
hasinaeyiftends but in your owa heaiit. After allip 
Shy^iF yoii had 'oaifulted dxat; fober-difcretion^ 
which yott feemitooppofe with triumph to the hd-" 
neft jollity of a^ta varn, it might have occurred ta 
you that^ although you could hava* fucceeded in. 
fixing: a charge of inoonfiftcncc upon Mr. Grenville, 
k. would not haye tended dn any fhape to exculpate 
yimrfelf. » • 

•i vYoiir wtstt ifafiiUiitioh, that Sir William Mere- 
dith . had haftily^ .adopted tJie falfe gloflfes of hia^ 
new ally, is of the fame fort with the firft. It con-: 
vcyr»a fnccr as littte worthy of the gravity of your 
chara&er^ as it .& xufelefs to yoiir defence. It .iir 
df ilrttlc nnkMncnttothepublic to enquire by whom. 
Ac. charge was 'conceiyedj or by whom it was 
aidopced. . The cftily.queftion wq aik is, whether oi^ 
not* it be true- The. remainder: of your reflexions, 
lipon Mrr GrcnyillS^ ,condu6k deftroy themfeivcs.^ 
Ht could not poffibly: cpme prepared to traduqo 
your ^tcgrity to •; tbe^ houfe. He could not forefec 
that y©u wouldj even fpeak . upon the queftion,^ 
muqh lef$ could he forefee that you would main- 
tain a diredt contradiftion of that doftrine, which, 
you had folemDjy, difintereftedlyj. and upon fober-* 
eft r^eftion delivered to the public. He camc; 
armed indeed with jvhat he thought a refpeftable. 

V : authority* 
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iiitKorit)^, to fupport what htw^cdriitinttdif^ 
the caufc 0f truth, and I doubt not lie intended 
to give you 5 in the cour& jof thisr debate^ an ho-* 
oourablt and public teftiinony of his i^fibeem; 
Thinking highly of his abilities, i ^cannoc however 
«aUow him the gift df divinatioo. As to what yo\i 
ate pleafed to call a plan eooly fproied t6 impofii 
Vpon the houfe of commons^ and his producing it 
without pravacatio4 at ibidnight^ t confider it a& 
the language of pique arid inVeftive^ therefore un- 
worthy of regard. But^ 3h^^ I ajn fenfible I hav^ 
fetiowed your ixarripk coo Idng^ and wandertid 
from the point. 

• l^e-qptatioii froth your toihmfcntarles is m^t^ 
t«r of fecdtd. It can tieithei: be altered hy ybtir 
fHendSj nor miff epref€nted by youf edonies^ and t 
am wiUing to take youf owtt wor4 for what you have 
faid in the houfe of cctenmons. if there be a real 
difference between What you havi^ -written and what 
jrou have fpoken, you^xHifefs that your book ought 
to be the ftandftrd. Kow^ Siri if Words oiean any 
tiling, I apprehend ^hat when a long^ii^imeratiofi 
rf difqualificatidns (whether -by 'ftatutc or «he cu- 
ftom of parliament) concludes with theie general 
^omprehenfive wor4s, * but fubjed to thcfc re- 

* ftriftions and drlqualiScations, every fubjefl: of 

* the realm is digible of comiiion right/ 41 4PBader 
of a plaiit undcffianding muft of coyrfir ^pcft fa|if • 

acd 
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^ed that tio fpecks of difqualifications whatioe^ff 
had been omitted. The known charadler of tlitf 
aothof,. and the apparent accuracy with which th< 
ivhole work h compitcd^ would confirm Mm m hi# 
Ofpmion; nor could he poflfibty form any othef 
judgment, without kx>king upon your Comen* 
tarics in the fame Bght in which yo« confider thofe 
pena! laws, whicfh though not repealed afe fallen 
into difufe^ and are now in cSk£k a sn arie to tm 
twwARir. 

You tefl lis Indeec! ^^ ft WUs fi«t paft <rfyotlf 
plan to Jpecify an^ temporary incapacity, and that 
you couki not, witho* a fpim of prophecy, have 
Ipecificd the difaWIky of a private individtiai, f«b- 
fcquent to the period at which you wrote* What 
jrour plan Wai I know not; but what k Ihould 
have been, in order to complete the work yoti 
have given us, is by no means diflkwlt to detei*** 
ihine. The incapacity, wMdi you caH -tempo- 
fary^ may continue feven years -, ^md thOWg^ yo« 
might iK>t have forefecn the particular <:afe of Mn 
Wilkes^ you might and Ihould have 6>#efee!i t4ie 
pofTihWivf x>{ fuch a cafe, and told us bow fer the 
houfc of conimom were duthorissed to pfoceed in 
it by the laW and cuftom of parliament* Thi 
freeholders Of Middlefex wotfid then have knowt) 
what they had t6 trtilft to^ and would -never h^ve 
murfted Mn Wilkes wlicn coton<Ii.uttr6UWa9 a 

candidate 



fetodidate againft him. They would have cHol^ 
(bpfie indifferent perfon rather than fubmit to be re- 
pifefentcd by the objeft of their contempt and de- 
tcftatiori* « 

-' Your atterhpt to diftiiiguifh between difabilitiesi 
which affed whole clailes of men, and thofe whicH 
afieft individuals only, is really » unworthy of your 
vnderftanding. Your Commtotarie^ had taught 
9ie that, although the inftance, in which a penal 
law is exerted, be partiifular, the laws themfelves 
are genei'aL They are made for the benefit and 
inftrudion of the public, though the penalty falls 
only upon an individual. You cannot but knpw. 
Sir,, that what was Mt. Wilkes's cafe yefterday may 
be your's or mine to-morrow^ and that confer 
quently ; the 'common right of cvjrry^fubjedt of the 
realm, is invaded by it. Profefling ■ therefore to 
treat of the conftitution of the houfe of commons^ 
and pf the laws and cuftoms relative to that con-^ 
fiitution^ you certainly were guilty of ^ a moil un« 
pardo;iable omiflion, in taking no notice of a right 
an'tl privUcge of the hoM.fe J more extraordinary and 
more .arbitrary than- aJl the others they poflcfs put 
together.- If the -cxpulfion of a mepiber, not 
under any kgal ^ d[i(ability, of > itielf creates in 
feim aji incapacity tp: be rc-elefted, I fee a ready 
way. marked- out, by whJch the t majority may at 
any. titer remove tllC:h(Mwfteft aftd abjcft'^men who 
-,.:;.■ ,. happen 
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happen to be in oppofition to them, fo fay that 
the7 t0$B not make this extravagant ufe of their 
power^ would be a language unfit for a man fo learn- 
^ in the laws as you are* By your doctrine. Sir, n 
they havt the power, and laws you know are in- 
tended to guard againft what men may do, not to / 
tjruft to what they mil do. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge againft you is 
of a plain, fimple nature : It appears even upon 
the face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, 
your juftificatioh of yourielf is full of fubtlety and 
refinement, and in ibme places not very intelli- 
gible. If I were perlbnally your enemy, I (hould 
dwell, with a malignant pleafure, upon thofe great 
and ufeful qualifications, which you certainly pof* 
fefs, and by which you once acquired, though 
they could not preferve to you the refped and 
cfteem of your country, I Ihould enumerate the 
honours you have \q% and the virtues you have 
difgraced : but having no private refentments to 
gratify, I think it fu0icient to have given my 
opinion of your public conduft, leaving the punifn- 
ment it defcrves to your clpfct and to yourfelf. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIX". 

SIR, Juguft,8, iy6gt^ 

'TpHE gentleman, who has publiflicd an anfwer* 

•*• to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having 
fionoured me with a poftfcript of fix quarto pages, 
which he moderately calls, beftowing ^ery few 
words upon me, I cannot, in common politenefs, 
ftfufe him a reply. The form add magnitude of a 
quarto impofes upon the mrnd, and men, who arc 
unequal to the labour of difcufling an intricate ar- 
gument, or wifli to avoid it, are willing enough- 
to fuppofe, that much has been proved, becaufe 
much has been faid. Mine, I confefs, are hnmblcr 
labours. I do not prefume to inftruft the learned, 
liut fimply to inform the body of the people ; and 
1 prefer that channel of conveyance, which is like- 
ly to fpread farthcft among them. The advocates 
df the miniftry feem to me to write for fame, and 
to flatter themfel ves, that the fize of their works 
will make them immortal. They pile up reludant 
qtrarto upo» folid folia, as if their labours, be- 
caufe they are gigantic, eould contend with truth 
artd heaven. 

The writer of the volume in queftion meets me 
upon my own ground. He acknowledges there is 

I no- 

• Entitled an anfwcr tbthc queftion ftated, with a Pofl£ript 
jUk sfcnfwer Co J^anius's Letter XViL vide page ^4* 
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ilo ftattite, by which thcfpccific difability we fpeak 
of lis created, but He affirms, that the ciiftom of 
parliament Hds been referred to, and that a cafe 
ftriftly in point has bceH produced, with the deci- 
fldri df the cdurt ujJon it.— I thank him for coming 
fo fairly to the point. He aflerts,' that the cafe of 
j^r. Walpole is ftriftly in point to prdve that ex- 
JSulfiod creates an abfoliite incapacity of being re-' 
cledtcd; «ltid for this pufpofe he refers generally 
to thte firft- vote of the hoUfe upon that occafionj 
without venturing to recite the vote itfelf. The 
tinfairi difihgfcnubus aftifice of adopting that part 
of a precedent; which feems to fuit his purpofei 
and omitting the remainder, deferves fome pity, 
but cannot excite nly refentment. He takes ad- 
Vantage eagerly of the firfl refdlution, by which 
Mr. Walpole*s incapacity is declared ; and as to 
the two following^ by Which the Candidate with the 
fewcft votes was declared " ndt duly cleded," and 
the ele6tiori itfelf Vacated, I dare fay, he would 
be well fatisfied, if they were for ever blotted out 
of the journals of the hbufe of commons. In fait 
argumenti no patt of a precedent fllould be ad- 
mittedi unlefs the whole of it be given to us to* 
gethcr. The author Has divided his precedent, 
for he kne\^, that, taken together, it produced a 
confecjuence direftly the reverfe of that which he 

H 2 endeavours 
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endeavours to draw from a vote of expulfion. Bat 
what will this honeft perfon fay, if I take him at 
his word, and demonftrate to him, that the houfe 
of commons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's 
incapacity upon his expulfion only ? What fubter- 
fuge will then remain ? 

Let it be remembered that we axe fpeaking of 
the intention of n>en, who lived more than half a 
centyry ago, and that fuch intention can only be 
coUeded from their words and actions, as they are 
delivered to us upon record. To prove their de* 
(igns by a fuppofition of .what they would have 
done, oppofed to what they actually did, is mere 
trifling and impertinence. The vote, by which 
Mr. Waipole^s incapacity was declared, is thus 
exprefled, " That Robert Walpole, Efq j having 
^( been this fefTion of parliament committed a pri- 
*.< foncr to the Tower, and expelled this houfc 
♦« for a breach of truft in the execution of his of- 
•' fice, and notorious corruption when a fecretary 
•' at war, was and is incapable of being elefted a 
•« member to ferve in this prcfent parliament.'* 
Now, Sir, to my underftanding, no propofition of 
this kind can be more evident, than that the houfc 
of commons, by this yery vote, themfelves ynder- 
ilood, and meant not to declare, that Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity arofe from the crimes he ha^ com- 
mitted. 
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mtcted, nor from the puniihment the l^oufe an* 
nexcd to them. The high breach of truft, the 
notorious corruption are ftated in the ftrongeft 
terms. They do not tell us he was incapable, be- 
caufe he was expelled, but becaufe he had beeii 
guilty of fuch offences as juftly rendered him un- 
worthy of a feat in parliaments If they had in« 
tended to fix the difability upon his expulfion alone, 
the mention of his crimes in the fame vote, would 
have been highly improper. It could only per- 
plex the minds of. the eleftors, who, if they col- 
lected any thing from fo confufed a declaration of 

the law of parliament, muft have concluded that 
their repreicntative had been declared incapable 
becaufe he was highly guilty, not becaufe he had 
been puniflied. But even admitting them to have 
undcrftood it in the other fcnfe, they muft then, 
from the very tcfms of the vote, have united the 
idea of his being fcnt to the Tower with that of his 
expulfion, and confidered his incapacity as the 
Joint effedl of both. 

I do not ipean to give an opinion upon the ju- 
ftice of the proceedings of the houfe of commons^ 
with regard tp Mr. Walpole ; but certainly, if I 
admitted their cenfure to be well founded, I could 
no way avoid agreeing with them in the cohfequencb 
they drew from it. I Qould never have a doubt, 

in 
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U) law or re^foq, (ihat a ipap convifled of a big}} 
breach of truft, and of a notorious corruption, ip 
the exepution of 4 pviblic pfficc, was and ought tp 
b^ incapable of fitting in the fame parliament. 
Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, I 
ihould have wilhed chat thf incapacity declared by 
if could legally h^ve been cqntinucd for rver. 

Now, $ir, obferye how forcibly the argument 
returns. The hwfe of commons, upon the face 
-pf their proc(2^dings, . h^ the ftrpngeft motives tp 
deglare Mr. Walpole incapably of being re-ejeded. 
They thought fuch a man unworthy to fit among 
them. To that point they proceeded no further ; 
for they refpedted the rights of the people, whilfs 
they aflerted their own. They did not infer, frorp 
Mr Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent was 
duly eledted •, on the contrary. they ceclared Mr. 
l^aylor ** Not duly cleae4," apd thp ejeftion itfelf 
yoid. 

Such, however, is the precedent, which my ho- 
neft friend aflures us is ftriftly in point to prove, 
that expulfion pf itfelf creates ^n incapacity of 
^ being elefted. }f it had been fo, the prp fent houff 
of commons fhould at leaft have followed ftriftly 
the example before them, and (hould have ftated 
to us, in the fame vote, the crimes for which they 
expelled Mr. Wilkes j whereas they refolve fimply, 
that '* leaving been expelled, he was and is inca- 
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^ pablc." In this proceeding, I am authorifed to 
affirm, they have neither ftatute nor cuftom, nor 
rcafop, nor one fingle precedent to fupport them^ 
Dn the other fide, there is indeed a precedent fo 
ftrofigly in point, that all the inchanted caftles of 
minifterial magic fall before it. In the year 16^8, 
(a period which the rankeft tory dare not except 
againft) Mr. WoUafton was expelled, re-elefted, 
and admitted to take his feat in the fame parlia- 
ment. The miniftry have precluded themfelve« 
from all objeftioqs drawn from the caufe of his 
cxpulfion, for they 'affirm abfolutely that cxpulfion 
of itfelf creates the difability. Now, Sir, let fo* 
phiftry evade, let falfehood aflfert, and impudence 
deny — > — here ftands the precedent, a land-mark 
to direft us through a troubled fea of controverfy, 
confpicuous and unremoved,^ 

I have dwelt the longer upon the difcuffion of 
this point, becaufe in my opinion it comprehends 
the whole queftion. The reft is unworthy of no- 
tice. We are enquiring whether incapacity be or 
be not created by cxpulfion. In the cafes of Bed- ;, 
ford and Maiden, the incapacity of the pcrfonste- 
turned was matter of public notoriety, for it was 
created by aft of Parliament. But really. Sir, 
my honeft friend's fuppofitions are as unfavourable 
ip him as his fafts. He well knows that the clergy, 
befides that they are reprcfcpted in common with 

their 



their fellow fubje£ts, have alfo a feparate parlia.* 
mcnt of their own ;-^that their incapacity to fHx 
in the houfe of commons has been con&rmed by 
repeated decifions of the houfe, and that the law df 
parliament^ declared by xhofh deciAons, has been 
for above twb centuries notorious and undifputed. 
The author is certainly at liberty to fancy cafes, 
and make whatever comparifons he thinks proper i 
his fuppofitions ftiU continue at a diftance from 
fad, as his wild difcQurfes are fron^ folid argiw 
ment. 

The conclufion of his book is candid to an ex* 
treme. He offers to grant mc all I defire. He 
thinks he may fafely admit that the cafe of Mr, 
Walpole makes diredtly againft him, for it feema 
he has one grand folution in petto for all difficult 
ties. If J fays he, / were to allow all tbis^ it will 
only prove J that the law of ekSlicn was different^ in 
ftuen Antics time^ from what it is at prefent. 

This indeed is more than I e}^pe6ted. The 
principle, I knpw, has been maintained in fad, 
but I never expeftcd to fee it fo formally declared. 

What can he mean ? does he aflume this Uoguage 
to fatisfy the doubts of the people, or does he 
mean to roufe their indignation ; are the mjnifhy 
daring enough to affirm that the houfe of com-? 
mons have a right to make and unmake the law of 
parliament at their pleafqre i'-^oes the law of 

parliament,. 
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pfttfiamcnt, which wc are fo often told is the law 
of the land—- does the common right of every fub- 
je6t of the realm depend upon an arbitrary, capri- 
ii6us vote of one branch of the legiflature — The 
voice of truth and reafon mufl be filent. 

The miniftry tell us plainly that this is no longer 
a queftion of right, but of power and force alone. 
What was law yefterday is not law to-day : and 
now it feems we have no better rule to live by than 
the temporary difcretion and fluctuating integrity 
of the houfe of commons. 

Profeflions of patriofifm are become dale and ri^ 
diculous. For my own part, I claim no merit 
from endeavouring to do a fervice to my fellow 
fubje^ls. I hftve done it to the beft of my under- 
itandiqg ; and without looking for the approbation 
of other men, my confcience is fatisfied. What 
remains to be done concerns the coUeftive body 
of the people. They are now to determine for 
themlelvcs, whether they will firmly and conftitu- 
tionally aflert their rights, or make an humble fla- 
vifh furrender of them at the feet of the miniftry. 
To a generous mind there cannot be a doubt. We 
owe it to our anceftors to preferve entire thofe 
fights, which they havf delivered tp our care ; we 
owe it to our pofterity, not to fuffer their dearefl: 
inheritance to be deftroyed. But if it were pofliblo 
for us to be fcnfiblp of thefe facred f laims, there is 

yet 
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yet an obligation binding upon ourfelves, from 
which nothing can acqtiic us — a perfonal interefr, 
which we cannot furrender. To alienate even our 
own rights, would be a crime as much more enor- 
mous than fuicide, as a life of civil focicty and free- 
dom is fuperior to a bare exiflence ; and if life be 
the bounty of heaven, we fcornfully rcjeft the ho- 
blcft part of the gift, if we confent to furrender that 
certain rule of living, without which the condi- 
tion of h]uman nature is not only miferable, but 
contemptible. 

JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XX. • 

SIR, ^ugufi 22, 1769, 

IMuft beg of you to print a few lines, in expla- 
nation of fome paflages in my laft letter, which 
I fee have been ndifunderftood. 

I. When I faid, that the houfe of commons never 
meant to found Mr. Walpoje's incapacity on his 
expulfion (?»^, I meant no more than to deny the 
general propofition, that expolfion alone creates 
the incapacity. If there be any thing ambiguous 
in the exprcffion, I beg leave to explain it by fay^ 
jngi that, in my opinion^, expulfion neither crcates^i 
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por in any part; contributes to create the incapacigf 
In queftion. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the nierit^ 
of Mr. Walpole's cafe* I did not enquire whe» 
ther the houfe of commons aftedjuftly, or whe^. 
ther they truly declared the law of parliameat. 
My remarks went only to their apparent meaning 
and intention, as it ftands declared in their own 
refolution. 

. 3. I never meant to affirm, that a commitment 
to the Tower created a difqualification. On the 
contrary, I confidered that idea as an abfurdity 
into which the miniftry muft inevitably fall, if they 
reafoned right upon their own principles. 

The c^fe of Mr WoUafton fpeaks for itfclf* 
The miniftry aflert that expulfion alone creates an 
^bfolute, complete incapacity to be re eleded to 
(it in the fame parliament. This propofition they 
have uniformly maintained, without any conditioi^ 
pr modification whatfoever. Mr. Wollaftpn was 
expelled, re-ele^Sted, and admitted to take his feat 

in the fame parliament. 1 le^ve it to the public 

(o determine, whether this be a plain matter of 
fa6t, or mere noiifenfe and declamation. 

' JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XXI. 

To his Grace the DUKE of BEDFORD. 

MjrLoRD, Sep. 19, l^6c^. 

^^T O U are fo little accuftomed to receive any 

•*" marks of refpedl or efteem from the public, 

that if, in the following lines, a compliment or ex-* 

preffion of applaufe ftiould efcape me, I fear yon 

would confider it as a mockery of your eftabliflied 
charafter, and perhaps an infult to your under* 
ftanding, You have nice feelings, my Lord, if 
we may judge from your rcfentments. Cautious 
therefore of giving ofFenpe, where* you h»ve fo little 
deferved it, I ihaU leav^ the illuftration of your 
virtues to other hands. Your friends have a pri- 
vilege to play upon the eafinefs of yoyr temper, 
pr poflibly they are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than \ am. You hav^ done good 
by ilealth. The reft is upon record. You have 
ftill left ample room for ipecylation, ^h^n pane* 
l^yric is exhaufted. 

you are indeed a very confiderable man. Thf 
|)igheil rank ;— -a fplendid fortune ; and a name, 
glorious tiU it ivas youra, were fufEc^ent to have 
Supported you with meaner abilities than I think 
you poflcfs. From the firft, you derived a con- 
(titutional claim to refpeiQ; \ from the &cond, z^ 

natural 
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jlaturai extenfive authority ;«-^he lad created a paN 
tial expe£tation of hereditary virtues. The ufe you 
have made of thefe uncommon advantages might 
have been more honourable to yourfelf^ but could 
not be more inftruftive to mankind. We may 
trace it in the veneration of your country, the 
choice of your friends, and in the accomplifhmenc 
of every (anguine hope, which jthe public might 
have conceived from the illuftrioiis name of RufleL 
The eminence of your ftation gave you a com« 
manding profpe£t of your duty. The road, which 
led to honour, was open to your view« You could 
not loie it by miftake, and you had no temptation 
to* depart from it by defign. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the riched: Peer of £ng« 
land ;-^the noble independence, which he might 
have maintained in parliament ; and the real in« 
tereft and refped, which he might have acquired, 
not only in parliament, but through the whole 
kingdom } compare thefe glorious diftin^ions with 
the ambition of holding a (hare in government, 
the emoluments of a place, the fale of a borough, 
or the purchafe of a corporation ; and though you 
may not regret the virtues, which create refpc<5t, 
you may fee, with anguifh, how much real im- 
portance and authority you have loft. Confide^ 
the charadiier of an independent virtuous Duke 
of Bedford *, imagine what he might be in this coun« 

try. 
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try, then refleft one moment upon what yoii afeV 
If it be poflible for me to withdraw my attentidrf 
from the fa6t, I will tell you in theory what fuch a 
man might be. 

Confcious of his own weight and importance^,* 
his conduft in parliament would ' be difcded by 
nothing but the conftitutidnal duty of a peer. Hd 
would confider himfelf as a guardian of the laws. 
Willing to fupport the juft mcafure^ off governmenr; 
but determined to obferve the conduft of the mi- 
ttifter with fufpicion ^ he would oppbfe the violence 
of faftion with as much firmnefs, as the encroach*^ 
ments of prerogative. He would be is little cap* 
able of bargaining with the minifter for places for 
himfelf or his dependants, as of defccnding tcf 
mix himfelf in the intrigues of oppofition. When'- 
ever an important queftion called for his opinion iii 
parliament, he would be heard, by the moft pro- 
fligate minifter, with deference and refpeft; Hid 
authority would cither fandtify or difgrace the mea- 
fures of government.— ^The people would look 
up to him as to their protedor, and a virtuous 
prince would have one honeft man in his domi-^ 
nions, in whofe integrity and judgment he might 
fafcly confide. If it fhould be the will of provi- 
dence to afBi£t him with a domeftic misfortune^ 
he would fubmit to the ftroke with feelings but 
not without dignity. He would confider the peopUi 
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«3 his children, and receive a generous heartfelt 
Gonfolation, in the fympachizing tears, andbleflingi 
of- his country. 

Your Grace may probably difcover fomething 
more intelligible in the negative part of this ilhi- 
ftrious charafter. The man I have dcfciibed would 
never proftitute his dignity in parliament by an 
indecent violence either in oppofing or defending 
a minifter. He would not at one moment ranco- 
roufly perfecute, at another bafcly cringe to the fa- 
vourite of his Sovereign. After outraging the 
royal dignity with peremptory conditions, little 
Ihort of menace and hoftility, he would never dc- 
fcend to the humility of foliciting an interview with 
the Favourite, and of offering to recover, at any 
price, the honour of his friehdihip. Though de- 
ceived perhaps in his youth, he would not, through 
the coiirfe of a long life, have invariably chofen 
his friends from among the moft profligate of man- 
kind. His own honour would have forbidden him 
from mixing his private plealures or converfation 
with jockeys, gameftcrs, blafphemers, gladiators^ 
or buffoons. He would then have never felt, much 
lefs would he have fubmitted tp the diflioncft necef- 
fity of engaging in the interefls and intrigues of his 
dependants, of fupplying their vices, or relieving 
their beggary at the expence of his country. He 

would 



Wbuld not have betrayed fuch ignorance, or fuch 
contempt of the conftitution as openly to avow^ 
in a court of juftice, the purchafe and fale of a bo- 
rqugh. He would not have thought it confident 
with his Tank in the ftate, or even with his perfonal 
importance, to be the little tyrant of a little corpp- 
ration* He would never have been infulted with 

virtues which he had laboured to extinguiih, nor 
lufFered the difgrace of a mortifying defeat, which 
has made him ridiculous and contemptible, even 
to the few by whoni he was not detefted. I rcve* 
rence the afflidbions of a good man— his forrows 
are facred. But how can we take part in the dif- 
treffes of a man, whom we can neither love nor 
efteem -, or feel for a calamity, of which he him* 
felf is infenfible ? Where was the father's heart, 
when he could look for, or find an immediate con- 
folation for the lofs of an only fon» in confutations 
and bargains for a place at court, and even in the 
mifery of balloting at the India Houfe ! 

Admitting then that you have miftaken or de- 
ferted thole honourable principles, which ought to 
have directed your conduft 5 admitting that you 
have as little claim to private affe£kion as to pub- 
lic elleem, let us fee with what abilities, with what 
degree of judgment you have carried your own 
fyftcm into execution. A great man, in the fuccefs 

and 



«4ndr^cn!<«in the magnitude of his crimes^ ^findi a 
.Tdcutf from . contempt; i.Your Grace ia. cv^rjr way 
.toiifortunate. Yet I will not look back to thofe 
-^iculous fcenes, by which in your earlier ddyi, 
-yon thought it an hohoUr to be diftinguilhed ; the 
vftcAnded, ftripes^ cHe public infamy, your own fuf^ 
-ferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude* Thefe CTents 
4}6dclubtedly left an impreflTion,. though. not upom 
:your mind. To fuch a mind, it may perhaps, be 
^apleafure to rcfledt, that there is hardly, a corner 
of any of his Majcfty's kingdoms, except France, 
;ia\'*rhich, at one time or other, your valuable life 
\has not been in dailger. Amiable man 1 we fee 
And acknowledge the protection of Providence, by 
which you have fo often cfcapcd the perfonal dc* 
/teltation of ypui' fellow fubjcdts, and arc ftill re- 
fer ve.d fpr the public juftice of your country, 
>; Your hiftory begins to be important at that au- 
ipicious period,^ at which you were deputed to re- 
prefent the Earlof Bute^^-at the court of Verfailles. 
:It was an honourable ofike, and executed with the 
fame fpirit with which it was accepted. Your pa- 
trons wanted an ambafladdr, who would fubmit to 
imake' concefiions, without daring to infill upon 
;any honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their 
bufinefs required a man who had as little feeling for 
his own dignity as for the welfare of his country ; 
0nd they found him in. the firft rank of the nobility. 
. . I BellciQe, 
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fielfclfle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Mardk 
niqirC) theFiQiery, and the Havanna, are glorious 
monuments of your Grace's talents for negotiation. 
. My lord, Mre are too well acquainted with your pe- 
euniary chara&er, to think it poffible that fa many 
public facriiices (hould have been made, without 

^x-^fonnfe private compenfations., Your condudb car- 
,.^rics with it an interior evidence,, beyond all the le- 

...- gal proof of a court of juftice.- Even the callous 
pride of Lord Egremont was alarmed. He faw 
and felt his own difhonour in correfponding with 
:^you 5 and there certainly was a moment, at which 
he meant to have refifted, had not a fatal lethargy 
pirevailed over his fa^cukies^ and carried all fenie 
and memory away with it. 
> 1 will not pretend to fpecify the fecret terms oA 
which you were invited to fiipport an adminiftratf- 
0ft on which Lord Bute pretended to leave in full 
pofleiSion of their minifterial authority, and pef- 
fedlly matters of themfelv€». He was not of a 
temper to rclinqmih power, tho' he retired from 
employment. Stipulations were certainly made 
between your Grace and him, and certainly violat- 
ed. After two years fubmifRon, you thought yoti 
had coHefted a ftrcngth fufEcient to eontrol hk 
influence, and that it was your turrt tabe a tyrant^ 
•becaufe you had been a flave. When you found 
y]|iirArlf millaken in yoi^ opinion of your gracious 

Maftev's 
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Mafter^s firmnefs» difappointment got the better of 
aU. your humble difcretion ^ and carried you to an 
cxcefs of outrage to his perfon, as diftant from 
true fpirit, as from all decency and refpeft. After 
robinng him of the rights of a King, you would 
not permit him to prefcrve the honour of a Gentle- 
man. It was then X/>rd Weymouth if as nomfiiat- 
id to Ireland) and difpatched (we well remember 
with what indecent hurry) to plunder the treafury 
trf the firft fruits of an employment which you well 
knew he was never to execute. 

This fudden declaration of war againft the Fa- 
vourite might have given you a momentary merit 
with the public, if it had either been adopted upon 
principle, or maintained with refolutipn. Without 
looking back to al^ your former fervility, we need 
only obferve your fubfequent coftduft, to fee upon 
what motives you adted. Apparently united with 
Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord Rocking- 
ham's feeble adminiftration fhould diflblve in its 
own weaknefs.— The moment their difmiffion was 
fufpefted, the moment you perceived that another 
fyftem was adopted in the clofct, you thought it 
nd difgrace to returji to your former dependance^ 
and folicit once more the friendfliip of Lord Bute. 
You begged an interview, at which he had fpirit 
enough to tresit yoii with contempt. 
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it T^ouid now be of little ufc to point out, hf 
Vfhdt a train of weak, injudicious meafbres, it be- 
came neceflary, or was thought fo, to call you back 
to a ihare in the adminiftration. The Friends, 
whom you did not in the leaft inftance defert, Were 
not of a character to add ftrength or credit to Go^ 
vcrhment ; and at that time ySiir alliance with the 
Duke of Grafton was, I prcfumc, hardly forefcen. 
We muft look for other ftipwlationsy to account for 
that fudden refolutioa of the cloftt, by which three 
of y.iur dependants (whofe charafters, 1 think, 
cannot be lefs refpefted than they arej were ad- 
vanced to offices^ tlirough which you might again 
control the minifter, and probably engrofs the 
whole dire6lion of affairs. 

Thjfe poflcffion of abfolute power is now once 
more within your reach'. The meafures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm- it^ are too'grofs to efcape 
the eyes of a difcerning judicious prince. His pa- 
lace is belieged; the lines of circumvallation arc 
drawing round him •, artd unlefs he finds a refource 
in his own aftivity, or in tlie attachment of the real 
■friends of his family, the bed of princes miift fub- 
tmit to the confinement of --a ftate prifonef, until 
•your Grace's death j or fome kls fortunate event, 
:lhall raife the fiege- For the prefenr, you may 
fafely rtfume that ftile of infult and rncnack', 
^-ivhich even a private gentleman cannot fubmit to 

hear 
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JhearVithout being conterriptib!^. Mn Mackenzie's 
iliftory. is not yet forgotten, and you may find pre- 
cedents enough of the mode in Which an imperious 
/fubje<3:,may fignify his pleafiirtf to bis foyereign. 
Where will thi?;^acious monarch look for affift- 
ance, when the wretched Grafton could forget his 
obligations to his '^'ih after, and dcfert him for a 
hollow alliance with fuch a maa as the Dpke of 
Pedford. 

Let us jconfder you then as arrivcdl at the fum- 
mit of worldly greatncfs: let us fuppofe^ that all 
your plans of avarice and ambltJbn are accom- 
plifhed, and your moft fanguiqiei''wifiies gratified in 
the fear, as vtll as the hatred of this people : Can 
age itfelf forget that you are now in the lafl: adl of 
Jife ? Can grey hairs make folly venerable ? and 
is there no period to be referved for meditation 
jand. retirement ? For fliame ! my Lord : Let it 
not be recorded of you, that the lateft moments of 
your life were dedicated to the fame unworrhy 
purfuits, the fame bufy agitations, in which your 
youth and riianhood were exhaufted. Confider, 
Ithat, although you cannot difgrace your former 
Jjife, you are violating the character of age, and 
expofing the impotent imbecility, after you have 
Joft the vigour of the paffions. 

Your friends will aflc^ perhaps. Whither fhall 
^^ unhappy olii man retire ? C^n he remain in 

the 
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the metropolis, where bis life has been fo often 
threatened, and his palace fo often attacked ? If 
he returns to Woburn, fcorn and mockery await 
him. He muft ci^ate a folitude round his eflate, 
if he would avoid the face of repft^h and derifion. 
At Plymouth, his deflruftion would be more 
than probable; at Exeter, imvitable. No hon- 
eft Englifhman wiU ever forget his attachment, 
nor any honcft Scotchman forgive his treachery to 
Lord Bute. A< every town he enters, he muft 
change his liverif^ and his nam<;. Which ever 
way he flies, the Hue and Cry of the country pun- 
fues him. • ;f 

In another kingdom indeed, the bleCBngs of his 
admjniftration haye been more fen^Wy felt ; — his 
virtues better u^derftood i — or at worft, they will 
not, for him alone, forget their hofpitality.-— — As 
well might VERiiEs haye returned to Sicily. You 
have twice efcaped, my Lord ; beware of a third 
experiment. The indignatioi^ of a whole people, 
plundered, infulted, and oppreflfed as they havie 
been, will not always be difappointed. 

It is in yain therefore to Ihift the fcene* You 
can no more fly fron> yo^r eqemies than from 

* ' ■ ■ * . 

yourfclf. Perfequtcd abroad, you Idbk into your 
own heart for confolation, and find t^otl^ing but 
reproaches and defpair. But, my Lord, you may 
Quit thf field of bu'fineis, though no^ tti? field of 

danger^ 
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danger ; and though you cannot be Atfe» you may, 
cpaie to be ridiculous. I fear you have liftened 
tffo long to the advice of thofe pernicious friends, 
with whofe interefts you have Iprdidly united your 
9wn> and for whom you have facrificed eveiy 
tiling that ought to be dear to a man of honour.* 
TThey are ftiU bafe enough to encourage the follies 
of your age, as they once did the vices of your 
youth« As little acquainted with the rules of de« 
corum, as with the laws of morality, they will 
not fuffer you to profit by e^cpcrience, nor even to 
confuk the propriety of a bad char^^ter. £lvea 
now they |:ell you, that life is no i^pre than « dra«: 
jpatic /icen^ in which thp hero Ihould preserve his 
confiilency to the laft, and that as you lived with* 
put virtue, you (boyld die without repentance. 

JUNIUS. 
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To J U N J U S, 
SIR, Seft. 20, iy6g. 

T T AV I N Q ^cfjidentajly fcen a republication pf ^ 
•*^ - yovir letters, wherein you have been pleafed 
tP ajferty that I had fold the companions of my 
fpccefs J I itn agaii> * obliged to declare the fai4 

aflertion 

♦ Vide letters V. and VII. pages 29 and 40, in anfwer to 
Tomas ; and HkeiyUe Sir VimUam'^ anTwcr to ^u baifrfaj/kU 
iftiffl^ kttcr XIV. pa|« 6^. 



iflertlon' t6 be a moft infamaus and malicious falfi'^ 

Icft?^; and r/?^t«/» call upon yo|i to (land forth, 

■ ' ' • . •/ 

vavow youffelf, and prove the chargCi If yoq can* 
^ake it out to tKc fatwfaftion qf any one man in 
"M^ kingdom^ I will be content t6 be thought the 
r-^r(t man in it •, if you do not, ^hat muft tHcr 
nation think of you ? Party has- nothing to do in 
this afFdir 1 You have made a perfonal attack upon 
ft\y honour, defamed me by a mpft vile calomny, 
irhich might poffibly have funk into oblivion, had 
hot fuch uncommon p^ins been taken to renew 
ind perpetuate this fcandal, chiefly becaufe it Has 
been told 'in good language : For I give yoiv full 
Credit for your elegant diftion, well turned pe- 
ribds, and attic wit; but wit is oftfentkites falle,' 
though it may appear brilliant V which is cxadtl/ 
tht cafe of your whole performance. But, Sir, I ani 
eWiged in the moft ferkus m«fmer -fa «ce«fe ywji 
of being gfiihypffaljlies,- You have laid Ae thing 

that is not. To fupport your ftory, you have re- 

■' ' . ■ 

courfe to the following irre0aMe argument : * You 
fold the companions of your viftory, becaule when 
the lixteenth regiment was given to you^' you w^ 
filent^ The conclufion is inevitable. I believe 
that fuch deep and acute reafomng could only comer 
from fuch an extraordinary writer as Junius. ' But" 
unfortunately for you, the jpr<wi/^j as well as the 

cmlujon are abfolutdy^/^?^. Many . appfic^tiojai 

haver 
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Ji^vebecn rirade td the miniftry oii the'fubjeft of 
%ht Martilla Ranfom ^nce the time of my bcingi 
ck>lbnei -of thjit regiment. As I have for fome.* 
years • quitted London, I was obliged to have re- 
ceurle to the honotirable colonel Monfon and Sir' 
Samuel Cornifh to negotiate for me : In the laft 
autumn I perlbnally delivered a memorial to the 
Earl qf Sbelburne at his feat ia Wjltfhire. As you 
Jiave told us of your importance, that you are a* 
perfon of rank and fortune^ and above a commoti, 

i 

bribe, you may in all probability be not unknown 
rpi his lordfhip, who can fatisfy yoi^ of the truth of 
what I fay. But I fhall now take the liberty. Sir,- 
to feize your battery, and tuwi it ^gainft yourfelf. 
If your puerile and tinfel logic coqld carry the leaft- 
weight or con virion with if, how muft you ftancf 
^ffefted by the in^itahk condufton^ as you are 
pleafed to term it ? Accoi-ding to Junius^- Silence^ 
is: Guilt. In many of the public papers, you have 
been called in the moft dircft arid offenfive terms 
a liar and a coward. When did you reply to thefe 
foul accufations ? You have been quite Jilent \ 
quite chop-fallen : Therefore, becaufe yoq wasjt^ 
lent^ the nation has a right to pronounce you to be 
both a liar and a coward from your own argi^- 
ment : But, Sir, I will giye you fair play ; will 
afford you an opportunity to wipe off the firft ap- 
I^ifigfi 5 by defiifing the proofs of your charge 

against 
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JIgainft mc. I^roduce them ! To wipe off the laft, 
produce your/elf. Pcoplp canijiot bear ^ny longer 

your lion's Jhnj and jhe defpicable impojiure of the 
eld Roman namf which you have affeSed. For the 
future affume )the i>ame of fon>e modern bravo and 
d^rk affafljn : Let your appellation have fome af- 
fijiity to your practice. But if I muft perijh^ 
Jmus^ let me perijb in the face of day ; be for 
^ifue a generous and open enemy. I allow that 
gothic a^eals to cold irpi) are no better proofs of 
a man's h^nefty and veracity than hot iron ai>d 
burning plowfhares are of fetnale ckaftity : But a 
foldier's honour is ^s (delicate as a won^an's ; it 
myft pQt be fufpe^d , you have dared to throve 
Qiore than a fufpicion upon mine: You cannot 
but Hnow the confeqiience^ which even the meek- 
oeis of Chriftiatiity would pardo^. me for^ after the 
H^jury you have done me* 

WILLIAM DHA^ER," 
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LETTER XXIII, 

H^et lateri Utbalis aruitdo. 

To Sir W I L L I A M DRAPER,. 

Knight of the Bath. 

S I Ri Sept. 2g. 1769, 

AFTER fo long an interval, I did not exped 
to fee the debate revived between us. Nf y 
jinfwer to your laft letter (hall be (hort 5 for I 
write fQ you with rduftancc, and I hope we Ihall 
now conclude pur correfpondencc for ever. 

Had you been originally and without provoca* 
tion attacked by an anonymous writer, you would 
have fbmc right to demand his name. But in this 
caufe you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with 
the unpremeditated gallantry of a fQldi<*. You 
were content to fet your name in oppofition to a 
man, who would probably continue in conceal- 
ment. You underftood the terms upon which 
we were to correfpond, and gave at lead a tacit 
alTent to them. After voluntarily attacking me 
under the charadter of Junius^ what poflible right 
have you to know me under any other ? Will you 
forgive, me if I infinuate to you, thatyoii forefaw 
fome honour in the apparent fpirii of coming for- 
ward in perfon,and tHatyou were not quite indiffe- 
^^% \Q the difplay of your literary qualificatiqr^s ? 
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You cannot but know that the republication of 
fny letters was no more than a catchpenny contri- 
vance of a printer, in which it was impoflible I 
ihould be concerned, and for which I am no way 
aufwierable. At the feme time I wifh you to un- 
derlland, that if I dp not rake the trouble of re- 
printing tjiefe papers, it is not from ^ny fear of 
giving offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a fignature, adopted merely 
for diftindtion, are unwprthy of notice ; but when 
you tell me I have fubmicted to be (:allcd a liar 
gnd a coward, I muft ^Ik you ip my turn, whe- 
tlier you ferjoufly thinjc it any way incumbent 
upon me to take notice of the fiUy invedives of 
every fimpleton, who writes in a news-paper ; an4 
what opinion you would h^ve conceived of my 
jdifcretiofi, if I had fuffered myfelf to be the dupe 
of fo fhallow an artifice i 

your appeal to the fword, though confident e- 
fiough with ypur late profeffion, will neither prove 
your innocence nor clear you from fgfpicion. — ? 
your complaints with regard to the Manilla ran- 
iqm were, for a confiderable time, a diftrefs tq 
government. You were appointed (greatly out 
pf your turn) to the command a regiment, and 
during that adminifiration we heard no more of Sir 
William Draper. The fjifts, of which I . fpcak, 
may indeed be v^noufly. accounted for, itwt Jt.hey 

^0 
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are too Notorious to be denied ; and I tliink yod 
Alight have learnt at the univerfity, that a falfe 
conclulioft is an error in argunient, rK>t a breach 
of veracity. Your folicitations, I doubt not, wer« 
renewed under another aJminiftration. Admitting 
the faft, 1 fear an indifFcrent pcrfon would only 
infer from it, that experience had made you ae* 
quainted with the benefits of complaining. Re« 
member. Sir, that you have yourfelf confeffedi 
that, conJideriHg the critical Jituation of this ccuntry; 
the mituftry are in the right to temporife with Spaim 
iThis confeillon reduces you to an unfortunate du 
lemma. By renewing your folicitations, you muft 
cither mean, ta force your country . into a war at a 

moft unfeafonabic jun6ture -, or, having no view 
Or expedfation of that kind, that you- look for nos* 
thing. but a; private compenfetion to yourfelf. 

As to 0ie; : it is by no means neceflary that I 
Ihould b© expofed to the refentment of , the wcrril 
and the mpft powerful men rn this country^ thoiig& 
I may be indifferent about yours. Though yen 
would fight, there are others, who would affaflU 
nate< 

But after all. Sir, where is the injury ? You af- 
fure me, that my logic is puerile and tinfcl, that it 
carries' not the leaft weight or convidion, that my 
premifes are falfe, and my conclufions abfurd. If 
l|isAeJ juft defcription of me, how is it voffible 

for 



for fuch a Writer to difturb yOur peacd of mind, or 
injure a charadter fa Well eftabliihed as yours ? 
Take care. Sir Williami how you indulge this uni 
nily temper, left the world Ihould fufpeft that con- 
fciehce has fomc (hare in your rcfentments* You 
have more to fear from the treachery of your own 
pafTions, than from any malevolence of mirrc. 

I believe, Sir, you will never know rtie. A 
confiderable time muft certainly elapfe before wa 
are pcrfonally acquainted. You need not however 
regret the delay, or fuflfer an apprchenfion that 
any length of time can reftore you to the Chriftiari 
meeknefs of your temper, and difappoint your 
prefent indignatidn. If I underftand your cha^ 
rader^ there is in your own breaft a repofitory, in 
which your rcfentments may be fafely laid up for 
future occafions, and preferved without the hazard 
of diminution. The Odia in longumjacienSi qua re- 
fonderet^ auSaque prameret^ I thought had only 
belonged to the worft charafter of antiquity. The 
text is in Tacitus— -you know bcft where to took 
for the commentary. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS;^ 

S I R, > 

A S you have not favoured me with either of 
■^^ the explanations demanded of you, I can havie 
nothing more to fay to you upon my own account. 
Your mercy to me, or tendernefs for yourfelf, has 
been very great. The public will judge of your 
motives. If your excefs of iftodefty forbids you t6 
produce citherthe proofs, or yorurfeif, I will ex- 
cufe it. Take courage •, I have not the temper of 
Tiberius, any more that> the rank or power. Yow, 
indeed, are a tyrant of another fort, and upon, 
your political bed of torture can excruciate anf 
fubjeft, from a firft minifter down to fuch a grub 
or butterfly as myfelf : like another deteftcti tyrant 
of antiquity, can make the wretched fufFerer fit 
the bed, if the bed will not fit the fuffcrer, by 
disjointing or tearing the treinbling limbs untr! 
they are fttetched to its extremity. But courage, 
conftancy and patience, under torments, have fomc- 
times caufed the moft hardened monfters to relent^ 
and forgive the objeft of their cruelty. You, Sir, 
are determined to try all that human nature caH^ 
endure, until ihe expires : elfe, was it pofTible that 
you could be the author of that moft inhuman 
Icficr tQ the Duke .of JSfedford ? I have, read wirli 

aftoniih- 



aftonilhment ahd herror } where, sir, where Were 
the feelings of your own heart, when you could 
upbraid a nwft affeftibnate father with the lofs 
of his only and riioft amiable fori ? Read over 
*j||gain thofe crUW lines of* yours, ^rid let them 
^Ivring' yoiir very foul i Cannot political queftions 
be difcufled witho-ut defccnding to the moft odious 
perfonalities ? vMuft you. go wantonly out of your 
way to torment dedliriing age^ becaufe the Duke 
p£ Bedford may have quarrelled with thofe whofe 
Gaufe and politics you efpoufe ? For ibame^ ! for 
'fcame ! As yoil have /poke daggers to him, you 
may juftly dread thtufe of thern againft your own 
Jbreaft, did ^yytaat^-cf courage, or of noble fenti- 
fnents, ftimulate ^him to fuch> mean revenge. He 
js above' it ; he^.is. brave, Do y.oU fancy that your 
own bafe arts have infeded ow whole idand ? Bu^ 
your own refle!fti9ns, your own; confcience^ niuft 
and will," if yOju have any fpark. Pf humanity re^ 
inaining, give him mod ample viengeance. ;, Not 
all the power of words with, vj'hich you ^r^ fo 
graced, will evf r wafti outi or; even palliate this 
foul blot in your charaftert. . I have not time at 
prefent to difleft your letter fo minutely as I 
jcould wife, but. I will be bold- enough to fay^ 
that it is (as to reafon and argument) the itioft 
extraordinary -pitcc oi florid impotence that-'was ever 
impofed upo£l die eyes and ears of the tOo^'Credu^ 

bus 
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lous and deluded mob. It accufes the Duke of 

* 

Bedford of high treafon. Upon what founda- 
tion ? You tell us, " that the Duke's pecuniary 
•* charaSer makes ii more than probable^ that he 
*• could not have made fuch facrifices at the peace, 
•* v^ixkiont fome private compenfations^ that his con- 
*^ du6t carried with it an interior evidence, be- 
*^ yond all the legal proofs of a court of juftice/* 

My academical education. Sir, bids me tell 
you that it is neceflary to eftablifli the truth of 
your firft propofition, before you prefume to draw 
inferences from it. Firft prove the avarice before 
you make the rafli, hafty, and moft wicked con- 
clufion. This father, Junius^ whom you call ava- 
ricious, allowed that fon eight thoufand pounds a 
yean Upon his moft unfortunate death, which, 
your ufual good-nature took care to remind him 
ofi he greatly increafed the jointure of the afflift- 
ed lady his widow. Is this avarice ?. Is this do-, 
ing good by fiealtb ? It is upon record. 

If exaft order, method, and true economy as a 
matter of a family -, if fplendor and juft magni- 
ficence, without wild wafte and thoughtlefs extra- 
vagance, may conftitute the character of an ava- 
ricious man, the Duke is guilty. But for a mo- 
ment let us admit that an ambaflador may love 
money too much j what proof do you give that 
he has taken any to betray his country ? Is it 
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ftcarfay ; or the evidence of letters, or occirfar J 
or the evidence of thofe concerned in this black 
affair ? Produce your authorities to the public. It 
is a moft impudent kind of forcery to attempt to 
blind us with the fmoke, without convincing ug 
that the fire has exifted. You firft brand him 
with a vice that he is free from, to render him 
odious and fufpefted. Sufpicion is the foul wea- 
pon with which you make alt your chief attacks ; 
with that yoa ftab. But Ihall one of the firft fub- 
jefts of the realm be rtiined in his fame ? (half 
.v™ hblife be in conftant danger, from a charge 
built upon foch fandy foundations ? muft his 
houfe be btfieged by lawlefe ruffians, his jour- 
riies impeded, and even the afylum of an altar 
be infecure froui aflertions fo bafe and falfe ? 
Potent as he is, the Duke is amenable ta juf- 
ticc ; if guilty, punifliable. The parliament is the 
high and fdemn tribunal for matters of fuch great 
moment. To that be they fubmitted. But I hope 
alfo that fome notice will be taken of, and fomc 
puniftiment inflifted upon, falfe accufers^ cfpecially 
upon fuch, JuniuSj who are wilfully falfe. In any 
fruth I will agree even with Junius -, wHl agree 
with him that it is highly unbecoming the dignity 
of peers to tamper with boroughs. Ariftotrracy is 
as fatal as democracy. Our conftitution admits of 
Mither. It loves a King, Lords^ and Cvmmons 

really 



teaiiy chbfcn by the unbought fufFrages of a free 
people. But if corruption only fhifts hands : if 
the wealthy commoner gives the bribe, inftead of 
the potent peer, is the ftate better ferved by this 
exchange ? Is the real emancipation of the borough 
efFefted, becaufe new parchment bonds may poffi- 
bly fupercede the old ? To fay the truth, where- 
fever fuch praftices prevail, they are equally cri- 
minal to and deftrufliive of our freedom. 

The reft of your declamation is fcarce worth 
confidering^ excepting for the elegance of the 
language. Like Hamlet in the play, you pro- 
duce two pidlures ; you tell us, that one is not 
like the Duke of Bedford j riien you bring a mpft 
hideous caricatura, and tell us of the refemblance j 
but mullum ahtudit imago. 

[ All your long tedious accounts of the minifte- 
rial quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, arc 
Reducible to a few fliort lines ; and to convince 

. youj Sir, that I do not mean to flatter any mini- 
fter, either paft or prefent, thefe are my thoughts : 
they feem to have aded like lovers, or chil- 
dren i have pouted, quarrelled, cried, kifled, 
and been friends again, as the objeds of de- 
fire, the minifterial rattles, have been put into 
their hands. But fuch proceedings are very 
unworthy of tlie gravity and dignity of a 
great nation. We do not want men- of abi- 

,K 2 lities; 
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6fdbiliriesj but we have wanted fteadinefs; w^ 
\lrant unanimity ; your letters^ Junius^ will not 
contribute thereto. You may one day expire by a 
fiame of your own kindling. But it is my humble 
opinion that lenity and moderation, pardon and 

oblivion *, will difappoint the efforts of all the fe- 

dicious in the land, and extingflilb thek wide 

fpreading fires- I have ftyed with this fentiment ^ 

with this I (hall die. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 

Clifton^ Oli. 2. 1769. 

LETTER XXV. 

SIR, ' OSioher ij, i'j€g^ 

T F Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of tortures 
•*• he has made it for himfelf. I fhall never in- 
terrupt his repofe. Having, changed the fubjeft, 
there are parts of his laft letter not undeferving 2L 
reply. Leaving his private charaifler and condu<5t 
out of the queftion, I fhall cdnfider him merely in 
the capatity of an author, whofe labours certainly 
<Jo no difcredit to a news-paper. 

We fay, in common difcourfe, that a man may be 
his own enemy, and the frequency of the fa£t 
makes the expreflion intelligible. But that* a mart 

fhould 

* SirWilliani Draper's propofal for that cScd, vide Lettci* 
IV- page 27. 
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• . Aould be the bittereft eneftiy of his friends, implies 
a contr^diftion of a peculiar nature. There is 
fomething in it, which cannot be conceived with- 
jQUt a confufion of ideas, nor exprefled without a 
folecifm in language. Sir William Draper is ftill 
that fatal friend Lord Granby found him. Yet I 
^m ready to do juftice to his generofity 5 if indeed 
it be not fomething more than generous, to be the 
voluntary advocate of men, who think themfelves 
injured by his affiftance, and to confider nothing 
ia the caufe he adopts, but the difficulty of de- 
fending it. I thought however he had been bet- 
ter read in the hiftary of the human heart, than to 
compare or confound the tortures of {he body with 
thofe of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though perhaps it might not be his intereft to 
confefs, that no outward tyranny can reach the 
mind. If confcience plays the tyrant, it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the world, that fhe were 
more arbitrary, and far lefs placable, than fome 
men find her. 
But it feerps I have outraged the feelings of a 

father's heart. Am I indeed fo injudicious ? 

poes Sir Xyilliam Draper think I would have ha- 
zarded my credit with a gcnerqus nation, by fo 
grofs a violation of the laws of humanity ? Does be 
think I am fo little acquainted with the firft and 
P9bl?ft charaeriftic of Englilbmen ? Or how will 

hf 
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he reconcile fuch folly with an underftan ding' (c^ 
full of artifice as mine ? Had he been a father, he 
would have been but little offended with the fe- 
verity of the reproach, for his mind would have 
been filled with the juftice of it. He would have 

feen that I did not infult the feelings of a father^ 

> ■ '. * < 

but the father who felt nothing. He would have 
trufted to the evidence of his own paternal heart, 
and boldly denied the pombility of the faft, inftead 
of defending it. Againfl: whom then will his ho- 
neft indignation be direfted, when I affure him, 
that this whole town beheld the Duke of Bedford's 
conduft, upon the death of his fon, with horror 
and aftoniChment. Sir William Draper does him- 
felf but Uttle honour in oppofing the general fenfc 
of his country. The people are fcldom wrong ia 
their opinions — in their fentimcnts they are never 
miftaken. There may be a vanity perhaps in a 
lingular way of thinking — but wheri a man pro- 

fefles a want of thofe feelings, which do honour to 

• . , • . . . . * 

the multitude, he hazards fomething infinitely more 

important than the charadler of his underftandlng. 

•» . ' . • 

After all, as Sir William may pofTibly be in earnell: 

• ■ • ■ • 

in his anxiety for the Duke of Bedford, I fhould be 

» -J .,.-■..' . 

glad to relieve him from it. He may reft afTured 
that this worthy nobleman laughs, with equal in- 
difference, at my reproaches, and Sir William's; 
diftrefs about him. But here let it ftop. Even 

the 
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the Duke of Bedford, infenfible as he is, will con- 
.fult the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking 
,the moderation of my temper. If, from the pro- "^ 
foundeft contempt, I fhould ever rife into anger, 
lie fliould foon find, that all I have already faidof 
him was lenity and compaflfion. 

Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper 
has confined himfelf to the refutation of two charges 
only. The reft he had not time to difcufs j and, 
indeed, it would have been a laborious undertak- 

I r 

ing To draw up a defence of fuch a feries of 
enormities^ would have required a life at leaft as 
long as i^at, which has been uniformly employed 
. in the pr^ice of them. The public opinion of 
the Duke of Bedford's extreme economy is, it 
Jeems, entirely without foundation . Though not 
very prodigal abroad, in his own family at leaft, 
he is regular and magnificent. He pays his debts, 
abhors a beggar, and makes a handfome provifion 
for his fon. His charity has improved upon the 
proverb, and ended where if began, Admitting 
the whole force of this fingle inftarjce of his do- 
meftic generofity (wonderful indeed confidering the 
narrbwncfs of his fortune, and tHe little merit of 
his only fon) the public may ftill perhaps be dif- 
r^tisfied, and demand fome other lefs equivocal 
proofs of his munificence. Sir William Draper 
Ihould have entered boldly into the detail — of in- 
digency 
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dif^encc relieved — of arts encouraged— of fciencc 
patronized i— men of. learning protedted, and works 

of genius rewarded in Ihort, had there been a 

fingic inftance, befides Mr. Rigby, of bUifhing 
merit brought forward by. the Dlike, for the fer- 
vice of the public, it (hould not have been omit- 
ted, 

» 

I wiQi it were poffible to eftablifh my inference 
with the* fame certainty, on which I believe the 
principle is founded. My conclufion however was 
not drawn from the principle alone. I am not fo 
unjufl: as to reafon from one crime to another ; 
though, I think, that, of all the vices, avarice is 
xnoft apt to taint and corrupt the heart. I com- 
bined the known temper of the man with the ex- 
travagant conceffions made by the ambaflador ; 
and, though I doubt not fufficient care was taken 
to leave no document of any treafonable negotia- 
tion, I ftill maintain that the conduft * of this 
minifter carries with it an internal and a^onvincing 
evidence againft him. Sir William Draper feems 
not to know the value or force of fuch a proof. 
He will not permit us to judge of the motives of 
men, by the manifeft tendency of their aftions, 

nor 

* If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Tor- 
cy*s Memoirs, he will fee with what little ceremony a briBe 
may be offered to a Duke, and with what littl^ ceremony it 

was ojjly not accented. 
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0or by the notorious character of their minds. He 
calls for papers and witneffes, with a fort of trium- 
phant fticurity, as if nothing could be true, but 

*■ 

what could be proved in a court of juftice. Yet 
a religious man might have remembered, upon 
what foundation fome truths, moft interefting to 
mankind, have been received and eftabliflied. If 
it were not for the internal evidence, which the 
pureft of religions carries with it, what would 
have become of his once well-quoted decalogue, 
and of the n^eeknefs of his Chriftianity ? 

■ * 

The generous warmth of his refentment make5 
him confound the order of events. He forgets 
that the infults and diftreflcs which the Duke of 
Bedford has fufFered, and which Sir William has 
lamented with many delicate touches of the true 
pathethic, were only recorded in my letter to his 
Grace, i)Ot occafioned by it. It was a fimple, can- 
did narrative of fads •, though, for? aught I know, 
it may carry with it fomething prophetic. His 
Grace undoubtedly has received feveral ominous 

hints \ and I think, in certain circumftances, a 
... . .^ 

wife man would do well to prepare himfelf for the 
event. 

But I l^ave a charge of a heavier nature againfl: 
Sir Williaoi Draper. He tells us that the Duke 
of Bedford is. amenable to juftice — that Parliament 

j§ a high and folem tribunal 5 and that, if guilty, 

♦ , . . •• • * 

he 
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j»ay be puni(hc4 by due courfe of law ; and alj 
this, he fays, with as much gravity as if be believ- 
jcd every wprd of the matter. I hope indeed the 
jday of impeachments will arrive, before this noble- 
man efcapes out of life — but to refer us to that 
mode of proceeding now, with fuch a miniftry, 
and fuch a houfe of Comimons as the prefent, what 
is it, but art indecent mockery of the common 
fcnfe of the Ration ? I think he might have con- 
tented himfelf with defending the greatcft enemy, 
without infulting the diftrefles of his country. 

Hi5 concluding declaration of his opinion, with 
refpeft to the prefent condition of affairs, is too 
Joofe and undetermined to t?e of any feryice to the 
public. Hoyf ftrange is it that this gentleman 
fhould dedicate fo much time and argijment to the 
defence of worthlefs or indifferent charadters, while 
]be gives but feven folitary lines to the only fubjedt, 
which can deferyc l)is attentioq, or do credit to hi§ 
. jibilitiies. 

JUNIUS, 



^T"— ^' 
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LETTER XXVI. 

SIR, Oilober 1 6, 1 769. 

T is not wonderful that the great caufe, in 

which this country is engaged, (hould have 

foufed 
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jroufed and engroffed tlje whole attention pf |tl^c 
people. I . rather admire the generous fpirit witl^ 
'which they feel and aflTert their intereft in this im- 
portant queftion, than blame them for their indif- 
fcrence about any other. When the conftitution is 
openly invaded, when the firft, original right of 
the people, from which all laws derive their au* 
thority, is direftly attacked, inferior grievances 
4iaturally lofe their force, and are fuffered to pals by 
without punilhment or pbfervation. The prefent 
miniftry are as Angularly marked by their fortune^ 
as by their crimes, Inftead of atoning for their 
former conduit by any wife or popular mcafure, 
they have found in th^ enormity of one fad* a 
<:over and defence for a feries of rneafures, which 
muft have been fatal to any other adminiftration, 
I fear we are too remifs in obferving the whole of 
their proceedings. Struck with the principal figure^ 
we do not fufficiently mark in what manner the 
canvafs is filled up. Yet furely it i§ not a lefs 
crime, nor lefs fatal in its confequences, to encou- 
rage a flagrant breach of the law by a military 
force, than to make ufe of the forms of parliament 
to deftroy the conftitution. The Miniftry feem 
determined to give us a choice of difficulties, and, 
if poffible, to perplex us with, the multitude of 
their offences. The expedient is well worthy of 
the Duke of Grafton. But fhough he has preferved 

9 gradation 
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k gradation and variety in his meafures, we fhdulcf 
j-emember that the principle is uniform. Didated 
by the fame fpirit, they dfcferve the fame atten- 
tion. The following faft, though of the moft 
alarming nature, has not yet been clearly ftated 
%o the public, nor have the confequences of it been 
fufiiciently underftood. Had I taken it up at an 
earlier period, I fhould have been accufed of an 
T^ncandid, malignant precipitation, as if I watch- 
ed for an unfair advantage againft the miniftry, 
and would not allow them a reafonable time to 
do their duty. They now Hand without excufe. 
Jnftead of employing the leifure they have had, 
in a ftrid examination of the offence, and pu- 
/lifhing the offenders, they feem to have confider- 
ed that indulgence as a fecurity to them, that 
with a little time and management the whole 
affair might be buried in filence and utterly for^ 
gotten. 

A Major General * of the army is arretted by die 
Iberiffs officers for a confiderable debt. He per- 
fuades them to coijduft him to the Tilt- Yard ip 
St. James's Park, under fome pretence of bufincfs, 
•yyhich it imported him to fettle before he was 
f:onfined. He applies to a ferjeant, not imme- 
diately on duty, to affift with forne of his comp^- 

nion^ 

f Mijpr General C^anfel* 
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HiOnS ih favouring his efcape. He attempts it. A 
buftle enfues. The bailiffs claim their prifoner. 
An officer of the guards, not then on duty, takes 
part in the affair, applies to the lieutenant com?- 
manding the Tilt- Yard guard, and urges him to 
turn out his guard to relieve a general officer^ 
The lieutenant declines interfering in perfon, but 
(lands at a diftance and fuffers the bufinefs to bcT 
done. The other officer takes upon himfelf to 
order out the guard. In a moment they are in 
arms, quit their guard, march, refcue the General, 
and drive away the fheriffs officers, who in vain 
reprefent their right to the prifoner, and the nature 
of the arreft. The foldiers fiurft condudt the Ge- 
neral into their guard -room, then efcort him to a 
place of fafety ; with bayonets fixed, and in all 
the forms of military triumph. I will not enlarge 
upon the various circumftances, which attended 
this atrocious proceeding. The perfonal injury 
received by the officers of the law in the execution 
of their duty, may perhaps be atoned for by fome 
private compenfatiop. I confidcr nothing but the 
wound, which has been given to the law itfelf, to 
which no remedy has been applied, no fatisfaftion 
made. Neither is it my defign to dwell upon the 
mifconduft of the parties concerned,, any farther 
than is neceflfary to fhew the behaviour of the 
miniftry in its true light. I .would make every 

compaffionate 
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COmpafilon allowance for the infatuation of ihi 
prifbner, the falfe and criminal difcretion of one 
officer, and the madhefe of another; I would 
leave the ignorant foldiers entirely otit of the 
queftion. They are tcrtalnJy the leaft guilty, 
though they are the only perfohs whp have yet 
fuffered, even iil the appearance of punifhment; 
The fa6l itfelf, however atrocious, is hot the prin- 
cipal point to be confidered; It might have hap- 
pened under a more .regular government, and 
with guards better disciplined than ours. The 
main queftion is, in what manner have the miniftry 
a6ted on this extraordinary occafion. A general 
officer calls upon the king's own guards then ac- 
tually on duty, to refcue him from the laws of his^ 
country ; ^yet at this moment he is in a fituatlon 
no worfe than if he had hot committed an offence^ 
equally enormous in a civil and military view,- — A 
lieutenant upon duty defighedly quits his guards 
and fufFers it to be drawn out by another officer^' 
for a purpofe which he well knew (as we may col- 
leiEk from an appearance of caption Which only 
makes his behaviour the more criminal) to be in 
the higheft degree illegal. Has this gentleman 

* 

been called to a Court- Martial to anfwer for his 
condudt ? No. Has it been cenfured ? No. Has 
it been in any fhape inquired into ? No, -Ano- 
ther lieutenant, not upon duty, nor even . m his 
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regimentals, is daring enough to order out the 
king's guard, over which he had properly no com- 
mand, and engages them in a violation of the laws 
of his country, perhaps the moft Angular and ex- 
travagant that ever was attempted.— What punifh- 
ment has be fufft red ? Literally none. Suppofing 
he fhould be prolccuted at common law for the 
refcue, will that circumftancc, from which the mi- 
niftry can derive no merit, excufe or juftify their 
fuffering fo flagrant a breach of military difciplinc 
to pafs by unpunifhed and unnoticed ? Are they 
aware of the outrage offered to their fovcreign,' 
when his own proper guard is ordered out to flop, 
by main force, tlie execution of his laws ? What 
are we to conclude from fo fcandalous a negleft of 
their duty, but that they have other views, which 
can only be anfwered by fecuring the attachment 
of the guards ? The minifter would hardly be fo 
cautious of offending them, if he did not mean, in 
due time, to call for their afSftance. 

With refpedt to the parties thtmfelves, let it be 
obferved, that thefe gentlemen are neither young 
officers, nor very young men. Had they belonged 
to the unfledged race of enfigna, who infcfl: our 
flreets, and difhonour our public places, it might 
perhaps be fufficient to fend them back to that 
difcipline, from which their parents, judging light- 
ly from the maturity of their vices, had removed 

them 
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ihtm too foon. In this cafe, I am fofry to fee^ 
not fo much the folly of youth, as the fpirit of the 
corps, and the connivance of government. I do 
not queftion that there are many brave and worthy 
officers in the regiments of guards. But confider- 
ing them as a corps, I fear it will be found that 
they are neither good foldiers nor good fubjedts. 
Far be it from me toinfinUate the moft diftant re- 
fleftion upon the army. On the contrary, I ho- 
nour and efteem the profefiion ; and if thefe gen- 
tlemen were better foldiers, 1 am fure they would 
be better fubjefts. It is not that there is any in- 
ternal vice or defe6t in the profeffion itfelf, as re- 
gulated in this country, but that it is the fpirit of 
this particular corps to defpife their profeffion, 
and that» while they vainly affiime the lead of the 
army, they make it matter of impertinent com- 
parifon and triumph over the braveft troops in the 
world (I mean our marching regiments) that they 
indeed fl:and upon higher ground, and are privi- 
kged to negled: the laborious forms of military 
difcipline and duty. Without dwelling longer 
upon a moft invidious fubjeft, I ffiall leave it to 
military men, who have feen a fervice more aftive 
than the parade, to determine whether or no I 
^eak truth. 

• How far this dangerous fpirit has been encou- 
raged by government, and to what pernicious pur- 

pofcs 
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po/es it may be applied hereafter, well deferves 
our mod fcrious confideration. I know, indeed, 
that when this affair happened, an affedation of 

« 

alarm ran through the miniftry. Something mufl: 
be done to fave appearances. The caf& was too 
flagrant to be paflTed by abfolutely without notice. 
But how have they afted ? Inftead of ordering the 
olEcers concerned,, and who, ftridlly fpeaking, arc 
alone guilty, to be put under arreft and brought 
to a trial, they would have it underftood that they 
did their duty completely, in confining a ferjeant 
and four private foldiers, until they Ihould be de- 
manded by the civil power j fo that while the of- 
ficers, who ordered or permitted the thing to be 
done, efcape without .cenfure, the poor men, 
who obeyed thofe orders, who in a military view 
are no way refponfible for what they did, and who 
for that reafon have, been difcharged by the civil 
magiftrates, are the only objefts whom the mini- 
ftry have thought proper to expofe to puniihment. 
They did not venture to bring even thefe mento 
a Court-Martial, becaufe they knew their evidence 
would be fatal to fome perfons, whom they were 
determined to protect. Otherv^ife, I doubt not, 
the lives of thefe unhappy, friendlefs foldiers would 
long fince have been facrificed without fcruple to 
the fecurity of their guilty officers. 

L . I hav* 
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1 have been accufed of endeavouring to enffattie 
the paflions of the people.— Let me now appeal to 
their undefftanding. If there be any tool of ad- 
miniftration daring enough to deny thcfe fads, op 
fliamelefs enough to defend the condudt of the 
miniftry, let hinj come forward. I eafe not under 
what title he appears. He fliall find me ready w 
maintain the truth of my narrative, and the juftice 
o£ my obfervations iipon it, at the hazard of tny 
titmoft credit with the public. 

Under the moft arbitrary governments,- the com- 
mon adminiftfation of juftice is fuffered to take its 
courfe. The fubjedt, though robbed of his Ihare 
in the legiflature, is flill protefted by the laws. 
The political freedom of the Englifli conftitution 
^as once the pride and honour of an Engliihman. 
The civil equality of the laws preferved the pro- 
perty, and defended the fafety of the fiabjefl:. Are 
thefe glorious privileges the birthright of the peo- 
ple, or arc we only tenants at the will of the mi- 
niftry ? But that I know there is a fpirit of 

fefiftance in the hearts of my countrymen, thaf 
they value life, ftot by its conveniences, but by 
the independence and dignity of their condition^ 
I Ihould, at this moment, appeal only to their dif- 
cretion. I fhould perfuade them to banifh from? 
their minds all memory of- what we were; I flioul(J 
tell tham thk is not a time to remember that wc 

wer© 
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Wire Englifhmch ; and giVc it as my feft advlcfti 
to make fome early agreement With the miniftcfi 
that fihce it has pleafed hiril to ^6b us oF thofe pdn 
litical rights, which oilte diftinguilhed the inhabi- 
tants of a country, Where honoikr - was happinefs^ 
]he would leave us at lead the humble, obedient 
fecurity of citizens, and gracioufly condefcend td 
jprotcdk lii in out fubmiflion. _ 

J U N I UJ^. 






LETTER XXVII. 

S i Ri OSokr 20, 17^^; 

"fr Very fintercly applaud the fpirit with which i 
"^ lady has paid the debt bf gratitude to her be- 
hcfadlor. Though I think Ihe has miftaken the 
point, {he fliews a virtue. Which makes her relpeift- 
able. The queftion turned upon the perfonal gc-* 
herofity or avarice of a man, whofe private fortune 
is immenfe. 

The proofs of his rnunificehce miifl: be drawm 
from the ufes to which he has applied that for- 
tune. 1 was not ipeaking of a Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, but of a rich Englifli Duke, whofc 
wealth gave him the means of doing as much 
good in this country, as he derived from his power 
jn another. I am far from wifhing to leflTen thf 
merit of this fingle benevolent aftion j— perhaps it 
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k the more confpicuous from ftanding alone. All 
I mean to fay is, that it proves nothing, in the 
|)refent argument. 

JUNIUS. 

■ • ^ 

LETTER XXVIII. 

SIR, Nov. 15, 17 6g. 

T Admit the claim of a gentleman, who publilhes 
•*■ in the Gazetteer under the name of Modefius. 
He has fome right to expert an anfwer from me j 
though, I think, not fo much from the merit or 
importance of his objedtions, as from my own vo- 
luntary engagement. I had a realbn for not taking 
notice of him fooner, which, as he is a candid 
pcrfon, I believe he will think fufEcient. In my firft 
letter, I took for granted, from the time which 
had elapfed, that there was no intention to cenfure, 
nor even to try the perfons concerned in the refcue 
of General Ganfel ; but Modejius having fince ei- 
ther affirmed, or ftrongly infinuated, that the of- 
fenders might ftill be brought to a legal trial, any 
attempt to prejudice the caufe, or to prejudice the 
minds of a jury or a Court Martial, would be 
highly improper. 

A man, more hoftile to the Miniftry than I am, 
^o\lld not fo often remind them of their duty. If 
the Duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of 
'■ - ■ _ his 

m.' f . 
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his ftation, why Is he minifter ? — I will not defcend 
to a fcurrilous altercation with ahy nian;. but this 

is a fubjedt too important to be paflfed over with a 

■ * 
filent indifference. If the gentlemen, whofe con- 

du6t is in queftion, are not brought to a trial, the 
Duke of Grafton Ihall hear from me. again. 

The motives, on which I am" fuppofed to have 
taken up this caufe, are of little importance, conj- 
pared with the fafts themfelves, and the obferva- 
tio.ns I have made upon them. Without a vaia 
profejEoh of integrity, which, ii) thefe times, 
might juftly be fufpefted, I fhall fhew luyfelf tti 
effedt a friend to the interefts of my countrymen, 
and leave it to them to determine, whether I am. 
moved by a perfonal malevolence to three private 
gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing the 
miniftry, or whether I am animated by a juft and 
honourable purpofe of obtaining a fatisfadlion to 
the laws of this country, equal, if poflible, to the 
violation they have fuffered, 

JUNIUS; 
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LETTER XX^K. 
To his Grace the DUKE pf GRAFTON. 

My Lord, Nov. 29, 17%. 

nnHOUGH my opinion of your Grace's inte- 

- grity w^as but little affe6l:ed by the coynefs 
with which ypu received Mr. Vaughan's propo-: 
fals, I confefs 1 gave you fome credit for your 
^ifcretion. You had a fair opportunity of dif- 
playing a certain delicacy, of which you had not 
been fufpefted ; and you were in the right to make 
ufe of it. By laying in a n>oderate ftock of repu- 
tation, you undoubtedly meant to provide for the 
future neceffities of your charafter, that, with ar< 
honourable refiftancc upon record, you might 
fafely indulge you^r genius, and yield to a favourite 
inclination with fccurity. B^ut you have difcovered 
your purpofes top foon, and, inftead of the modeft 
referve of virtue, have fhewn us the termagant 
chaftity of a prude> who gratifies her paflions with 
diftinftion, and profecutes one lover for a rape, 
while fhe folicits the lewd enibraces pf another. 

Your cheek turns pale: for a guilty confciencc 
tells you, you are undone-^Come forward, thou 
virtuous minifter, and tell the world by what inter- 
eft Mr, Hine has been recommended to fo extraor- 

dinary 
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di»ary a mark of his Majefty's favour ; vdiatwas 
the price of the patent he has bought, and to what 
honourable purpofe the pur<;hafe money has been 
applied. Nothing lefs than many thousands could 
pay Colonel Burgoyne's expences at Prefton. Do 
you dare to proiecute fuch a creature as Vaughan, 
while you are bafely fetting up the royal patronage 
to aucStion ? Do you dare to complain of an attack 
upon your own honour, while you ^re felling thp , 
favours of the crown, to raifc a fund for corrupting 
tht morals of the people ? And, do you think if 
poiiible luch enormities fhpuld cfcape without im- 
peachment ? It is indeed highly your interfft to 
mAintain the prefent Hpufe of Commons. Hay- 
ing fold the nation to you in grofs, they will un^ 
doubtedly proteft you in the detail ; for while 
{they patronize yoijr crimes, they feel for theit 

;uNivs. 
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LETTER XXX. 

• ■ 

To his Grace the DUKE of GRAFTON. 

My LoRR, Dec. 13, 1769. 

T Find, with fome furprife, that you are not iup- 
■ ported as you deferye. Your mod determined 
advocates- have fcruples about them, which you are 
unacquainted with ; and, though there be nothing 
too hazardous for your Grace to engage in, there 
are fomethings too infamous for the vileft profti- 
tute of a news-paper to defend. In what other 
manner. fnall we account for the profound, fubniif- 
iive fiknce, which you and your friends have ob- 
ferv^d Xipon a charge which called immediately for 
the cleareft refutation, and would havejuftified tiic 
fevereft meafures of refentment ? I did not at* 
tempt to blaft yQur character by an indireft, ambi- 
guous infmuation, but candidly ftated to you a 
plain fact, which ftruck direftly at the integrity of 
a privy counfellor, of a firft commiflioner of the 
treafury, and of a leading minifter, who is fuppofed 
to enjoy the firft Ihare in his Majefty's confidence. 
In every one of thcfe capacities I employed the 
moft moderate terms to charge you with treachery 
to yPUr Sovereign, and breach of truft in your of- 
fice 



\ - 
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fice. I accufed you of having fold, or permitted 
to be fold, a patent place in the coUeftion of the 
cuftoms at Exeter to one Mr. Hine, who, unabk 
or unwilling to depofite the whole p u re hafe- money 
himielf, raifed part of it by contribution, and has 
now a certain Podor Brooke quartered upon the 
falary for one hundred pounds a year. — No fale by 
^he -candle was ever conduced with greater forma- 
lity. — rl affirm that the price, at which the place 
was knocked down (and which, I have good reafoa 
to think, was not lefs than three thoufand five 
hundred pounds) was, with your connivance and 
confent, paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to reward him, 
1 prefume,' for the decency of his deportment at 
Prefton ; or to reimburfe hini, perhaps, for the fine 
of one thoufand pounds, which, for that very de- 
portment the Court of King's Bench thought pro- 
per to fet upon him— It is not often that the chief 
juftice and the prime minifter are fo ftrangely at 
variance in their opinions of men and things. 

I thank God there is not in human nature a de- 
gree of impudence daring enough to deny th^chaVgO 
I have fixed upon you. Your courteous fecretary* 
your confidential architeft, are filent as the grave. 
Even Mr» Rigby's countenance fails him. He vio- 
lates his fecond nature, and bluQies whenever he 
fpeaks of yoq. — Perhaps the noble Colonel himfelf 
jvill relieve yoy. ISfo man is more ^endt^r. of his re- 
putation* 
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putation. He is not only nice, but p(?rfeftly fore 
in every thing that touches his honour. If any 
man, for example, were to accufe him of taking 
his ftand ?it a gaming table, and watching, with 
the fobereft attention, for a fair opportunity of en- 
gaging a druken young nobleman at piquet, he 
would undoubtedly confider it as an infamous a- 
fperfion upon his charafter, and refent it like a man 
of honoun-^s-Acquitting him therefore of drawing 
a regular ^nd fplendid fubfiftance from any unwor- 
thy praftices, cither in his own houfe or elfewherc, 
let me afk your Grace, for what military merits you 
have been pleafed to reward him with a military 
government ? He had a regiment of dragoons, 
which, one would imagine, was at leafl; an equiva* 
lent for any feryices he ever performed. Befides, 
he is but a young officer confidering his preferment, 
and, excepting his aftivity at Prefton, not yery 
confpicuous in hjs profeflion. But it feems, the 
fale of a civil employment was not fufficient, and 
military governments, which \yere intended for the 
fupport of worn put veterans, mull be thrown into 
the fcaje, to defray the extenGve bribery of a con- 
tefted eleftion. Are thefe the fteps you take to fe- 
fure to your fovcreign the attachment of his army ? 
With what countenance dare you appear iq the 
royal prefence, branded as you are with theinf^- 
fny of a nptorious breaph of truft ? With wha^: 

£0unt€;nance 
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poqntenace can you take your feat at the treafyry 
board or in council, when you feel that every cir-f 
pulating whifper is at your expence alone, ^nc} 
ilabs you to the Iieart ? Have you a fingle fricn4* 
in parliament fo (hamelefs, fq thoroughly abandon- 
cd, as to undertake your defence ? You know, 
ipy LiOrd, that there is not ^ maq in either houfe, 
whofe charafter, however flagitious, would not 
be ruined by mixing his reputation with youi:3 j 
and does not your heart inform yoq, that you arc 
degraded below the condidon of a nian, when you 
are obliged to hear thefe infults with fubniiflion, 
and even to thank me for my moderation ? 

We are told, by thp higeft judicial authority, 
|hp.t Mr. Vauhan*s ofier to purchafe the reverfion 
pf a patent in Jamaica (which he was otherwife 
fufficicntly entitled to) amounted to a high mifdcr 
meanour. Be it fo ; and if he deferves it, let hitt\ 
be puniQied. But the learned judge n)ight htvc 
had a fairer opportunity of difplayipg the powiiers; 
pf his eloquence. Having delivered himfclf with* 
fo much energy upon the criminal nature, asd dan- 
gerous confec^uences of any attempt to corrupt ^ 
man in your Grace's ftation, what would he have 
|aid to the minifter himfelfjj to that very privy 
counfcUqr, to that firft commiflioner of th^ trcafu- 
ry, who does not wait for, but impatiently folicit$ 
|he touch of cprruptipn ^ who employs t^e meanefl; 




of his creatures in thefe honourable fervices, and, 
forgetting the genius and fidelity of his fecretary, 
defcends to apply to his houfe-builder for affift- 
ance* 

. This affair, my lord, will do infinite credit to 
government, if, to clear your charafter, you fhould 
think proper to bring it into the houfe of Lords, 

^or into the court of King's Bench. But, my 

IJord, you cjare not do either, 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER XXXI. 

December 19, 1769, 
When the complaints of a brave and powerful 
people are obferved to encreafe in proportion to 
the wrongs they have fufFered ; when, inftead 
of finking into fubmiflion, they are roufed to re- 
fiftance, the time will foon arrive at which every 
inferior confideration muft yield tq the fecurity 
of the fovereign, and to the general fafety of 
the ftate. There is a moment of difficulty and 
danger, at which flattery and falfehood can no 
longer deceive, and fimplicity itfelf can no longer 
be mifled. Let us fuppofe it arrived. Let us 
fuppofe a gracious, well intentioned prince,, made 
fenfible at laft of the great duty he owes to his 
people, an^ qf his own difgraceful fituation 5 

that 
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that he looks round him for affiftance, and aflca 
for no advice but how to gratify the wifhea, and 
fecure the happinefs of his fubjeds. In thefc 
circumftances it may be matter of curious spe- 
culation to confider, if an honed man were 
permitted to approach a king, in what terms he 
would addrcfs himfelf to his Sovereign, Let it 
be imagined, no matter how improbable, that 
the firft prejudice againft his charadler is remov- 
ed, that the ceremonious difficulties of an audi- 
ence are furmounted, that he feels himfelf ani- 
mated by the pureft and moft honourable affec- 
tions to his king and country, and that the great 
perfon, whom he addreffes, has fpirit enough to 
bid him fpeak freely, and underftanding enough 
to liften to him with attention. Unacquainted 
with the vain impertinence of forms, he would 
deliver his fentiments with dignity and firmnefs, 
but not without refpeft. 

S I R, 

T T is the misfortune of your life, and originally 
^ the caufe of every reproach and diftrefs, which 
has attended your government, that you Ihould 
never have been acquainted with the language of 
truth, until you heard it in the complaints of your 
people. It is not however, too late to corre^ the 
error of your education. We are Hill inclined to 

make 

... 
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, When you affectedly renouncecj the name of 
Englifhman, believe me. Sir,. you were perfuaded 
to pay a very ill-judged compliment to one part 
of your fubjefts, at the expence of another. While 
the natives of Scotland are not in aftual rebellion, 
they are undoubtedly entitled to protection ; nor do 
I mean to condemn the policy of giving fome en- 
couragement to the novelty of their affe6lions for 
the houfe of Hanover. I am ready to hope for 
every thing from their new-born zeal, and from the 
future fteadinefs of their allegiance. But hitherto 
they have no claim to your favour. To honour 
them with a determined predilection and confidence^ 
in exclufion of your Englifli fubjeCts, whp placed 
your family, and, in fpight of treachery and rebel- 
lion, have fupported it upon the throne, is a 
miftake too grofs, even for the unfufpedting gene- 
rofity of youth. In this error we fee a capital vio- 
lation of the mofl: obvious rules of policy and pru- 
dence. We trace it, however, to an original bias 
in your education, and arc ready to allow for. your 
inexperience. 

To the fame early influence we attribute it, that; 
you have defcended to take a fhare not only in the 
narrow views and interefts of particular perfons, 
but in the fatal malignity of their palTiDns. At 

your acceflion to the throne, the whole fyftem of 

' ' . " • 

government 
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government was altered, not from wifdom or deli* 
beration, but bccaufe it had been adopted by your 
predeccfloF, A little, perfonal motive of pique and 
refentment was fufficient to remove the ableft fer- 
vants of the crown ; but it is not in this country. 
Sir, that fuch men can be diflionoured by the frowns 
of a king. They were difmiflfed, but could not 
be difgraced. Without entering into a minuter 
difcuffion of the merits of the peace, we may ob- 
ferve, in the imprudent hurry with which the firft 
overtures from France were accepted, in the con- 
duit of the negotiation, and terms of the treaty, 
the ftrongeft marks of that precipitate fpirit of con- 
ceiTiQn, with which a certain part of your fubjefts 
have been at all times ready to purchafe a peace 
with the natural enemies of this cdUntry. On your 
part we are fatisfied that every thing was honour- 
able and (incere, and if England was fold to 
France, we doubt not that your Majefty was equal- 
ly betrayed. The conditions of the peace were 
matter of grief and furprife to your Tubjedts, but 
not the immediate caufe of their prefent difcon- 
tent. 

r 

Hitherto, Sir, you had been facrificed to the 
prejudices and pafllons of others. With what 
firmnefs wilt you bear the mention of your own ? 

A man, not very honourably diftinguifhed in 
the world, commences a formal attack upon your 

M favourite* 
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lavburhe; cbrifidcring nothing, but how he nrighc 
bcft expofe his pcrfon and principles to dcteftation, • 
and the national chara£ler of his countrymen to 
contempt. The natives of that country. Sir, are 
as much dillinguifhed by a peculiar chara£ter as by 
your Majefly*s favour. Like another chofen people, 
^hey have been conduded into the Land g£ Plenty, 
where they find themfelves efFeftually marked^ 
and divided from mankind. There is hardly a 
period, at which the moft irregular charafter may 
not be redeemed. The miftakes of one fex find a 
retreat in patriotifm 5 thofc of the other in devo- 
tion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into politics 
the fame liberal fentiments by which his private 
conduft had been diredted, and feemed to thinks 
thaty as th^re are few exceffes, in which an Englifh 
gentleman may not be permitted to indulge, the 
fame latitude was allowed him in the choice of his 
political principles, and in the fpirit of maintaining 
them. — I mean to ftate, not entirely to defend his 
conduft. Ift the earneftnefs of his zeal) he fuffer* 
ed fome unwarrantable infinuations to efcape him. 
He faid more than moderate men would juftify | 
but not enough to entitle him to the honour of 
your Majefty's perfonal rcfentment. The raya 
of royal indignation, colleded upon him, ferved 
only to illuminate, and could not confume. Ani- 
mated by the favour of the people on one fide, 

. and 
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and heated by perfecution on the other, his views 
and fentiments changed with his (ituation. Hardly 
fcrious at firft, he is now an enthufialt The 
coldeft bodies: warm with oppofition, the hardeft 
fparklc in coUifion, There is a holy miftaken 
zeal in politics as well as religion. By perfuading 
others, we convince ourfelves. The paffions are 
engaged, and create a maternal afiedlion in the 
mind, which forces us. to love the caufe for which 
we fufFer, — Is this a contention worthy ola King? 
Are you not fenfible how much the nieannefs of 
the caufe gives an air of ridicule to the'ferious 
difficulties into which you have been betrayed ? 
The deftrudtion of one -man has been now, for 
many years, the fole objedt of your government, 
and if there can be any thing ftill more difgraceful, 
we have feen^^or fuch an objcft, the utmoft in- 
fluence of the executive power, and every minifte- 
rial artifice exerted without fuccefs. Nor can you 
ever fucceed, unlefs i&^.ihould be imprudent enough 
to forfeit the protedion of thofe laws, to which 
you owe your crown, or unlefs your minifters Ihould 
perfuadcyou to make it a queftion of force alone, 
and try the whole ftrength of government in op- 
pofition to the people. The leflbns he has received 
froni experience will probably guard him from 
fuch excefs of folly ; and in your Majefty*s virtues 

M 2 wc 
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^ find an unqueftioMable afluraiice that lio illegal 
l^ioknce will be attempted. 

Far fix>m fuTpedting you of fo horrible a defign, 
we would attribute the continued violation of the 
kws, and even this laft enormous attack upon the 
viud principleis of the conftitution^ to an ill-advifed^ 
unworthy, perfonal refentment. From one falfe 
ftep you have been betrayed into another, and as 
die caufe was unworthy of you, your miniflers 
were determined that the prudence of the execu- 
tion fhould correspond with the wifdom and dig^ 
liity of the defign. They have reduced you to 
the neceffity of choofing out of a variety of diffi- 
culties ;— to a fituation fa unhappy, that you can 
neither do wrong without ruin, nor right without 
affliftion. Thefe worthy feiVants have undoubt"- 
edly given you- many fingular proofs of thci^ abi- 
lities. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a 
man of importance, they have jtidicioufly transfer- 
red the queftion from the rights and interefts of 
one man to the moft important rights and interefts 
of the people, and forced your fubjedts from wifb- 
ing well to the caofe of an individual, to unite with 
him in their •own. Let them proceed^ as they 
have begun, and your Majcfty need not doubt 
rhat the cataftrophe will do no dilhonpur to^ thtf con* 
4u<5t of the piece. ... 
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The circumftances to whkrh you are reduced 
jwill not admit of a comprotnife with the EngliHi 
xiation. Undecifive, qualifying meafures will dif^ 
grace your government • ftill more than open yio- 
lence, aod, without fattsfying the people, will e^p* 
x:ite their contempt. They have too much uui- 
iderftanding and fpirit to accept of an indireA fa^ 
tisfadion for a dire^ injury. Nothing lels than % 
repeal, as formal as the refolution itfelf can he4 
the wound, which has been given to the conftitu^ 
Ition, por will any thing lefs he accepted. I can 
readily believi? that thtrc is an inQuence lufficient 
to recal that pernicious vote. The houie of com^ 
mons undoubtedly cgnfider their duty tothecrowa 
as paramount to all other obligations. To us they 
are only indebted for an accidental exiilAnce, an4 
have juftly transferred their gratitude from their 
parents to their benefadors j — from thofe, who 
gave them. birth, to the minifter, from whofe be« 
pevolencc they derive the comforts and pleafures 
pf their political life ^-wwho has tal^en the tendereft • 
care of their infancy, relieves their neceffities with- 
out oSbnding their delicacy, and has given thenn 
what tl|ey value moft, a virtuous education. But^^ 
if it vfCTC poilible for their integrity to be degraded 
to a conditio^ fo vile and abjed:, that, compared 
with it, the prefent eftimation they Hand in is 4 
$k^te of hoiiour andrefpe^ con&dcr» Sir^ in what 

manner 
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tnanhcr you . will afterwards proceed. Can you 
conceive that the: people of this country will long 
fubmiit to be governed byfo flexible a houfe of Com- 
mons ! It is nor in the nature of human ibciety, 
that any form of government, in fuch drcumftan- 
ces, can long be preferved. • In ours the general 
contempt of the people is as fatal as their detefta-^ 
tion. . Such, I amperfuaded, would bethenecef- 
fary effedt of any bafc conceflion made by the pre- 
&ht houfeiof Commons, and, as a qualifying mea- 
furewQiSld not be iccepted, it remains for you to 
decide whether you will, at any hazard, fupport a 
fet of men, who have reduced you to this, unhappy 
dilemm^f or whether you will gratify the united 
■wifhes of the whole pebple of England by diflblv- 
ing the parliament. 

Taking it for granted^ as I do very fincerejy, 
that you have perfonaily no defign againft the 
conftitutioni nor any views inconfiftent with the 
good of your fubjccls, I think you cannot hefitate 
long upon the choice, which it equally concerns 
your interefl:, and your honour to adopt. On one 
fide, you hazard the. ^edtions of all your Englilh 
fubjefts •, you relinquifli every hope of repofe to 
yourfelf, and you endanger] the efl:ablifhment of 
your family for ever. All this you venture for 
no objcfit ^hatfocver, or for fuch an objeft, as it 
jvould be an aflfront to you to name. Men of 

fenfc 
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:fenfe will * examine your cond.uft with fufpicion ; 
,while thofe who are incapable of, comprehending 
io what degree they are injured, afflift you. with 
-clamours equally infolent and unmeaning. Sup- 
pofing it poflible that no fatal ilruggle fhould 
enfue, you detjcrmine at once to be unhappy, 
.withqut the hope of a compenf^tipn either |ron^ 
intereil or ambition. If ap Englifh k,ing be hate^ 
or defpiied, he mjuft be ynhappy ; and this perhaps 
is the only political truth, which he ought to bp 
convinced of without experiment. But if the 
Englifli people fhoul4 ijio longer confi^ie their re- 
fen tme;it to a flibmiflive reprefent^tion of their 
wrongs > if, following the glorious example of 
their anceftors, they fhould no longer appeal to 
the creature of the conftitutiorj, but to that high 
Being, who gave them the rights of humanity, 
whofe gjfts ^t were facrilege to furrender, let me 
^ you. Sir, upon what part pf yoijr fybjedts 
would you rely for afliftance ? 

The people of Ireland have been, uniformly 
plundered arjd opprpflcd. In return, they give 
yoq every 4ay frelh marks of their refentmeut. 
They 4efpife the mifej-able governgr yoq h^ve fent 
them, becaufe he is the creature of lord Bute s nor 
is it from any natural confufioi; iq their ideas, that 
f hey are fo ready to confound the original of a king 
\yjth the difgraccful reprefentation of him. 
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The diilance of the Colonies would make it 
ItHpoflible for them to take an adive concern in 
your affairs, if they were as well aflfefted to your 
government as they once pretended to be to your 
perfon. They were ready enough to diftinguifh 
between you and your miniftcrs. They complained 

- • • 

of an a6l of the legiQature, but traced the origin 
of it no higher than to the fervants of the crown : 
They pleafed themfclves with the hope that their 
Sovereign, if not favourable to their caufe, at leali 
was impartial. The dccifive, pcrfonal part you 
took againft them, has effeftually baniihed that 
firft diftlnftion from their minds. They confider 
you as united with your fervants againft America^ 
and know how to diftinguifh the Sovereign atid a 

venal parliament on one fide, from the real fentii 

• . » ■ «... 

ments of the Englifh people on the other. Look- 
ing forward to independence, they might poffibly 
receive you for their king ; but, if ever you retire 
to America, be afTured they will give you fuch a 
covenant to digeft, as the prefby tery of Scotland 
would have beeh alhamed to offer to Charles the 
Second. They left their native 'land in fearch of 
freedom, and 'found it in a defart. Divided as 
they arc intoa'^thoufand forms of policy and re- 
ligion, there is one point in which they all agree : 
they equally detcft the pageantry of a kingi and 
the fupercilious hypocrify of a bifhop. " 
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It 18 not then from the alienated afFefiions of 
Ireland or America, that you can reafonably look 
for affiftance ; ftill lefs from the people of England, 
who are adually contending for their rights, and 
in this great queftion, arc parties againft you. 
You are not, however, dcftitute of every appearance 
of fupport : You have all the Jacobite?, Nonjurors, 
Roman Catholics, and Tories of this country, an4 
all Scotland without exception, Confidering froni 
what family you are defccndcdi the phqice 6f yotif 
friends has been Angularly direfted ; and trply. 
Sir, if you had not loft the whig iijtereft of Eng- 
land, I ihould admire your dexterity in turning. 

* ' ' ' ' - ' 

the hearts of your enemies. Is it poffible for you 

r 

to place any confidence in men, who, before they 
arc faithful to you, muft renounce every opinion, 
and betray every principle, both in church and 
ftate, which' they inherit from their anceftors, and 
are confirmed in by their education ? whofe num- 
bers are fo inconfidcraWe, that they have long 
fince been obliged to give up the principles and 
language which diftinguifhed them as a party, and 
to fight under the banners of their enemies? Their 
zeal begins with -hypocrify, and muft conclude in 
treachery. At nrft they deceive , at laft they b^- 
tray. 

As to tlie Scotch, I muft fuppofe your heart 
and under ftanding fo biafled, from your earlieft 

infancy 
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^ancy, in their favour, that noting lefs than jf^i^ 
mm misfortunes can undeceive you. You will 
not accept of the uniform experience of your an- 
^eftors ; and when once a n^an is determined to 
believe, the very abfur4ity of the dodrine conBrm$ 
him in his faith. A bigotted underftanding ca4 
draw a proof of attachment to jthe houfe of Hanno- 
ver from a notorious zeal for the houfe of Stuar;^ 
and find an earnefl of future loyalty in former t^t 
beJUons. Appearajnces are however in their favour j 
fo ftrongly indeed, that one would think they had 
forgotten that you are their Ujyvf^l king, and had 
miftakei) ypu for ^ preti^nder to thp crown. L.et 
k be admitted then that the Scotch are as fincere 
in their prefent profeffions, as if you were in rea- 
lity not an Englifhman^ but a Bffton of the North, 
you would npt be the firft pjfince of their native 
country againft whom they h^ve rebelled, nor 
the firft whom ., they have bafely betrayed. Hav? 
yoju forgotten, Sir, or has your favourite, con- 
cealed from you that, pait pf our hjftory,- when 
the unhappy Charles (an4* he too )^ad private vir^ 
tue$) fled from the ojpen avowed indignation of 
his EngUIh fubjeffcs, and furrendered himfelf at 
djrcretion to tl}e^goo4faitI)<)f hj[§ own gou^trymen. 
Without looking for fupporc in their afFedions as 
fubjeds, Ije applied only to thpir honpur as g?n- 

', tlcm^n^ 
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men, for pyoteftion. ,Thjey^ received him as they 
woi^ld your Majefty, with- bows, ^nd fmilcs, and 
lallphood,, ^nd kept hltn uotil they hadiettled their 
bargain \^ith the Englifb parljiamejit ; then bafely 
fold their native |Cing tg the vengeance of his ene- 
mics. Thjis* . Sjr, was not the adt of a few traitors, 
but; the deliberate treachery of .a Scotch parliament 
reprefenting the patign. A wife prince ^might 
draw frorn .it.two lefTons of eq.uaL utility to himfelf. 
On one £de he might learq X6 dread the uudifguif- 
cd re%ntment of a generous people, who daoe 
Tppenly ^/Tert their rights, aiid.who, in a jiiftcaufe, 
are ready to meet their Sovereign in the field. . On 
the other fide, he wpuid h^ taqght to apprehend 

Something far more formidable ;- ;a fawning 

treachery, againlt which np prudence can guard, 
no courage can defend. The infidiousfmiJcsL up- 
on the cheek would warn him of the canker .in the 
heart. .: : J. 

From the ufes, to which one part of the army 
has beep too frequently .Applied, you baVe fomc 
reafon to exped, tha; th^re are oo fervicesthey 
would ref ufe* Here too wc trace the partiality of 
your underftanding. You take the fcnfe of the 
army from the conduit o^ the guards, with the 
fgmq juftice with which you coUcfl: the fehfe of 
the pcQple from the reprefentations of the miniftry. 

Your 
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Your marchiog regitn^ents. Sir, will not make th^ 
jguards their example eidier as foldiers or fubje£b. 
They feel and refenr, as they xaight to do, that 
invariable, undiftinguifbing fotibur w;tK which the 
gard$ are treated y while thofe gallant troops, 
by whom every hazardous, every laborious fervice 
is perfornr^ed, are left to perifh in garrifbns a* 
^r6a49 pfp^^!^ ^" quarters* at home, negleded anci 
forgotten. If they J^ad no ^nfe of the great oriw 
giftal duty they owe their country, their refentment 
would operate like patriotiftn, and leaye your 
caufc to be defended by thofe to whom you have 
laviftied the rewards and honours of their profeffion^ 
The praetorian b^nds, eniprvated and debauched a$ 
they were, had ftjU ftrength enough to awe the 
Roman populace: but when the diilant legions 
took the alarm, thev marched to Rome, and gave 
away the^tnpire. 

On this fide then^ which ever way you turn 
your q?es, you fee nothing but perplexity and dif- 
trefs. You may determine to fupport the very mi- 
l^iftry who have reduced your affairs to this deplo- 
rable fituation ; you may (helcer yourfclf under the 
forms of a parliament, and fet your people at defi- 
ance. But; be aijiircd. Sir, that fuch a refolutioq 
would be as imgrudpnt as it woi^ld be qdiou$. If 
kdid not immediately (hake your eftabliftiment, it 
yiovid rob you of yov^r peace of mind for. ever. 
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On the other, how diflferent is the profpeftl 
How eafy, how fafe and honourable is the path 
before you \ The Englifli nation declare they are 
grofsly injured by their reprefentativcs, and fblicic 
your Majefty to exert your lawful prerc^ative, and 
give them an opportunity of recalling a truft, 
which, they find, has been fo fcandaloufly abufcd. 
You are not to. be told that the power of the houfe 
of Commons is not original, but delegated to them 
for the welfare of the people, from whom they re- 
ceived it. A queftion of right arifes between 
the conftituent and the reprefentative body. By 
what authority ftiall it be decided ? Will your 
Majefty interfere in a queftion in which you have 
properly no immediate concern ? It would be a 
ftep equally odious and unneceflary. Shall the 
lords be called upon to determine the rights and 
privileges of the Commons ? They cannot do it 
without a flagrant breach of the conftitution. Or 
will you refer it to the judges ? They have often 
told your anceftors,- that the law of parliament is 
above them* What party then remains but to 
leave it to the people to determine for themfclves ? 
They alone are injured ; and fince there is no fu-» 
perior pbwer to which the caufe can be referred, 
they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean^ to perplex you with a tediou? aiv 
gument upon a fubjeft; already lb difcuflTed, that 

, infpiratlQV^ 
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infpifiition could hardly throw a new light upon it. 
Thpr^ are, however, two points of view, in which 
it particularly imports your Majefty to confider 
the late proceedings of thehoufe of Commons, By 
depriving a fubjeft of his birthright, they have at- 
tributed to their own vote an authority equal to an 
a£t of the whole legidature ; and, tho' perhaps 
not with the fame motives, have ftriclly followed 
the example of the long parliament, which firft 
declared the regal office ufelefs, and foon after^ 
with as little ceremony, diflblved the houfe of 
lords. The fame pretended power, which robs an 
Englifti fubjeft of his birthright, may rob an Eng- 
lifli kitig of his crown. In another view, the 
refolution of the houfe of Commons, apparently 
hot fb dangerous to your Majefty, is ftlll more 
alarming to your people. Not contented with di- 
vefti;ig one man of his right, they have arbitrarily 
conveyed that right to another. They have fetafide 
a return as illegal, without daring to cenfure thofc 
officers who were particularly apprized of Mr. 
Wilke's incapacity, not only by the declaration 
of the houfe, but; exprefly by the writ direfted to 
them, and who ^leverthelefs returned him as duly 
clefted. They have rejefted the majority ofvote3, 
the only criterion by which our laws judge of th^ 
fenfe of ?he people 5 they have transferred the right 

of 
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of eleftion from the .coUedtive to the reprelcnta-* 
tive body ; and by thefe a6Vs, taken fcparately or 
together, they have effentially altered the original 
conftitution of the houfe of Commons. Verfed, 
as your Majefty undoubtedly is, in the EngliQi hif- 
tory, it cannot cafily cfcapeyou, how much it 
is to your intereft, as well as your duty to prevent 
one of the three eftates from encroaching upon that 
province of the other two, or affuming the author!* 
ty of them all. When once they have departed 
from the great conftituional line, by which all 
their proceedings fliould be diredled, • who will an- 
fwer for their future moderation ? Or what affurance 
will they give you, that, when they have trampled 
upon their equals, they will fubmit to a fuperior ? 
Your Majefty may learn hereafter, how nearly the 
flave and tyrant are allied. 

Some of your council, more candid than the reft, 
admit the abandoned profligacy of the prefcnt 
houfe of Commons, but oppofe their diflTolution up- 
on an opinion, I confefs not very unwarrantable, 
that their fucceffors would be equally at the dilpor 
lal of the treafury. I cannot perfuade myfelf that 
the nation will have profited fo little by experience. 
But if that opinion were well founded, you might 
then gratify our wifties at an eafy rate, and appeafe 
the prefent clamour agai^ift your government with-? 

• ' out 
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6\it offering any riiatcrial jpjiiry to tlie favourite 
* caufe oi corruption. 

You have ftill an Honourable part to> aft. The 
afFeftiohs of your fiibjefts may ftill be recovered. 
But before you fubdue their hearts, you moft gaifi 
t noble victory over youf own* Difcard thofe little 
perfonal refefttnlerits which have too long direded 
your public conduft. Pardon this man the re- 
mainder of his punilhment, and if refentment ftill 
prevails, make it, what it fhould have been long 
fince, an aft, ncft of mercy, but contempt. , He 
will foon fall back into his natural ftatiori, — a filent 
fenator, and hardly fupporting the weekly eloquence 
of a news paper. The gentle bfeath of peace 
would leave him on the furface, neglefted and un- 
removed. It is only the tempcft that lifts him 
from his place. 

Without confultihg your minifter^ call together 
your whole council. Let it appear to the public 
that you can determine and aft for yourfelf. Come 
forward to your people. Lay afide the wretched 
formalities of a King, and fpeak to your fubjeds 
with the fpirit of a man, and in the language of a 
gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally de- 
ceived. The ackno^yledgmcnt will be no dilgrace, 
but rather an honour to your underftanding. Tell 
them you are dctfermineA to remove every caufe 

of 
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jbf complaint againft your government ; that yoii 
will give your confidence to no man who does not 
poiTeis the confidence of your fubjeds ; and you 
will leave it to themfelves to determine, by their 
condudl at a future eleftion, whether or no it be in 
reality the general fenfe of the nation, that their 
rights have been arbitrarily invaded by the prefcnt 
houfe of Commons, and the conftitution betrayed* 
They will then do juftice to their reprefentatives 
and to themfelves. • 

Thefe fentiments. Sir, and the ftile they are 
conveyed in, may be ofienfive, perhaps, becaufe 
they are new to you. ^Accuftomed to. the language 
of courtiers, you meafure their afFedlions by the 
vehemence of their expreffions ; and when they 
only praife you indireftly, you admire their finceri^ 
ty. But this is not a time, to trifle with your foTf 
tune. They deceive you. Sir, who tell you that 
you have many friends, whofe affeftions are found- 
ed upon a principle of perfonal attachments. The 
firft foundation of friendfhip is not the power of 
conferring benefits, but the equality with which 
they are received, and may be returned. The for- 
tune which made you a King forbade you to have 
a friend. It is a law of nature which cannot be 
violated with impunity. The miftaken prince, 
who looks for frienddltt^ will find a favourite^ 
and in that favourite tbe^ruin of his aff^airs. 

/ JK, The 
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The people of England are loyal to the HocHS; 
of Hanover, not from a vain preference of one 
family to another, but from a convidlion that the 
cftablifhment of that family -was neceffary to the 
fupport of their civil and religious liberties. This^ 
^Sir, is a principle of allegiance equally folid and 
rational, fit for Englifhmen to adopt, and well 
^worthy of your Majefty's encouragement. We 
cannot long be deluded by nominal diftindions. 
The name of Stuart, of itfelf, is only contemp- 
tible ; — armed with the fovereign authority, their 
principles were foi mid able. The Prince, who imi^ 
tates their conduft, Ihoulcl be warned by theif 
example ; and while he plumes himfelf upon the 
fccurity of his title to the crown, fhould remcm- 
^r, that as it was acquired by one revolution, it 
Qiay be loft by another. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIL 

December 25, 1769. 
Faflion may be refembled to bodies. in their de- 
fcent, their motion is encreafed in proportion to 
the fpace they fall through. No great degree 
of fagacity was requifite to foretel, that a wri- 
ter who had mokvolently attacked the greateft 
officers of the ftate, would at laft lay his hand upon 
the throne, and fliake even the monarch, who 
wilhed he would not forfeit every title to clerpen- 
cy. Aij animated ftile is far from inveftigating 
a fubjedt with a right to raifc himfelf upon a level 
with his fovereign, and to arraign his conduct in 
terms that (how a total difregard both to decen • 
cy and to allegiance. But fuppofing fuch an 
outrage could at any time exift, fuppofing the 
fbvereign fhould lay afide the fceptre, and de- 
fcend to the charader of a fellow- fubj eft, he 
might exprefs himfelf in terms of this kind, 
which though abftraded from the forms of roy- 
alty, might ftill convey his ideas in expreffions 
drawn from his real charatfler^ and breathe all 
the benevolence of ^ one who is paternally affedt' 
cd for the welfare of his fubjefts* 

N 2 I AM 
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AM not furprizcd at the attack lately received 
from the pen of Junius. His pen fpares no 
charafters. Impunity, inftcad of furniOiing him 
with fufpicion, has hardened him in effrontery. 
But calumny and fedition h the charaderiftic of the 
age ; he may have been willingly carried down the 
ilream, becaufe it will land on the fliorc of po- 
pularity. To abufe extraordinary talents is the 
higheft ingratitude that can be committed againft 
their donor. It favours much of the conduft of 
the firft rebel in the creation, who was both a be- 
ing of the higheft order of intelligent creatures, 
and was likewlfe a devil. 

Had Junius urged any thing worthy of notice, 
iinlefs it be for its malignity, he would have been 
indulged all the freedom of a patriot, and I would 
have laid afide the king to become a difcipk. A 
long fetter, which has a tendency to difturb the 
tranquillity of my reign, is ftretched out to its 
tnormous lengtb by trite maxims •, and every ar- 
tifice is employed to alienate the afieftions of my 
fiibjeftsi^ The charms^ of novelty are Beglefted to 
introduce the poifon of malignity, and I am to be 
expofed to my people, for being in the fame cir- 
cumftances as ot^er kings have been in before 

It 



ft lias been frequently obferved by the votaries 
4>f the people, that the voice of truth fcldota 
peaches the ears of a king. This may too often 
jbe the cafe with weak and arbitrary princes ; but 
m\l my greateft enemy, will even Junius dare to 
ftigmatife me with being arbitrary or defpotic ? 
Has there never been a popular miijifter in this 
kingdom ? What is the general charafter of Bur* 
Jeigh and Walfingham ? They certainly conveyed 
the (Jidtates of truth to the ears of royalty, 
and ^Tj^ fufficient to explode, the ma>fim of the 
people. A patriotic prince may find it as diffi- 
cult to be addrefled with the fafhood of adulation, 
as a defpotic one with the oracles of truth. 

The language of complaint is not always the lan- 
guage of truth. Grievances may not be real. Fac- 
tion will create caufes for complaint, if flie cannot \ 
find them already exifting, and popular difcontents, 
when traced to their fource, may rather be the mur- 
murs of a few difafFefted, than the real fighs of an in- 
jured nation. The hiftories of all nations abound / 
with inftances in proof of this aflertion : pity it is 
that that will not prevent future ages from com- 
piittjng fimilar miftakes. • 

The people are too loon feduced to join in the 
cry againft their fuperiors, and their paflions are 
too often captivated by thofe who are unable to 
convince their underftanding. 

But 
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But I am to be preclude every topic >vhich I 
could urge in my defence : my condudl is afferted 
to be wrong from principle, and the lejfons I have 
learned from my youth, are ftigmatized as perni- 
cious. Yet ftill I am faid to be naturally henevoknt ; 

• • • 

but how that could be after my habits were become 
pernicious by education, is a problem of which 

• • ■ * 

few will undertake the folution. 

It is much in my. favour fhat my nature v/as 
originally good, as it has refcued me from an In- 
convenience that is a fpecies of treafon ; for unlefs 

* ■ ■ « 

it had been fo, I am told by one of my fubjeft^, 
that they would longftnce have adopted a fiik of re^ 
monjlrance very dijlant from the humility of complaint. 

"What this ftile is, let the nation judge nay, 

let Junius explain. The menace is little bet- 
ter thai) the menace of fedition. ■ If we/ 

Ihould trace the thunderbolt to the hand from 
whence it was caft, it will be found to have pro- 
ceeded from the hand of Briareus, who was'en- 

gaged in an atttack to dethrone Jupiter. 

, . ' ,'■ , ^. • '. 

'l^he general maxim that the Kin^ can do no 
v^rong^ which was intended to fecure majefty a. 

gainfl the poifoned fhafts of malecontents, is wreft- 

• ,*•,*• " * .*. 

cd to inflift wounds in my government ; and too 

often in the natural world, thofe gifts which were 

defigned by nature to fupport life, are converted 

into means of deftroying it. The latter may be 

afcribed 



afcilbcd to perverfity of judgment, the former to 
perverfiry of will. 

I afcended the throne with a fincerc and deter- 
mined rcfolution to give univerf^ fatisfafton to 
my fubje<5ls -, I looked on myfclf as accountable to 
the Kirtg of kings, in the difcharge of my duty ; 
and when I cohfidered that my will, and pleafure, 
and happinefs, depended on following the didtatea 
ofmyconfcience, I thought myfelf well fecured from 
doing amifs. The general acclamation and joy of 
the nation on my acceflion, made me promifc my- 
felf that my throne would be placed in the hearts 
of my fubjefts ; and when I confidered the thorns 
which twine themfelves round the diadem, I ima- 
gined the people would be more ready to invite me 
to affume the fceptre, than I really was to accept 

it- 

The brighteft funfliine is too often intercepted 
by a cloud. I find, too foon, that earthly glory 
like light in its progrefs, is liable to fits and inter- 
miffions. The very means I took to fecure gene* 
rai affeftion, were urged againft me, to deprive me 
of fo^ineftimable an acquifition. Declared the King 
of feveral natipns, I looked upon the natives of 
each kingdom as my fubjefts. I thought they 
ought equally to participate of my aff^ftions. Im- 
partiality demanded this 5 and I know that partia* 
litjr is \n a monarch a fpccies of injujftice. The 

.com- 
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comprchenfive term of being King of Great Bri- 
tain, whifpered to me that all the fubjefts in Great 
Britain were equally allied to me as their fovereign. 
The Tweed did not bound my dominions ; thofe 

# 

that were born north of that river, were as much 
my fubjedls as thefe that were born nearer the 
place of my refidence. My aflfeftion fpread itfelf 
like the light of the fun, into every corner of my 
dominions ; and I knew of no other reftraint, no 
other attradion to my favours but defert. The 
North as well as the South Briton partook equally 
of the warmth of my bounty. I was King of 
both, and was bound to treat ih?m both as my 
fubjedts. None but a perfon of a narrow mind 
could blame me for making my benevolence ge- 
neral. He that would blame me for this, muft 
blame the fun for fhining upon other nations as well 
as his own. I know indeed, that fome malecon- 
tents thought me partial, becaufe all my favours 
were not confined to thofe that were born on the 
South of the Tweed ; and they ftigmatized my 
gcnerofity with the invidious term of predileftion. 
I looked upon myfelf as a common Father (o all 

my fubiefis, wherever difleminated. Surely it 

19 not a crime in a father to let all his children 
have a part in his heart ? So far was I from be- 
ing biaflfed by any error inribibed in my educa- 
tion, that I , diverted myfelf of the natural predi- 

leftion^ 
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le^bij, which every one has to the peculiar fpot 
in which he was born, and I looked upon myfelf 
in the fame light as the antient fage j I looke4 
upon myfelf not as a citizen of the world, but as; 
if, born in every diftrift of my dominion, and 
bound to carefs theni all with equal portions of 
afFeftion. 

The alteration niade in the fyftem of govern* 
ment, was the effedt of deliberation ; it does not 
become me to add, of wifdoni likewife. I do not 
think myfelf obliged to reveal the fecrets of go- 
vernment to vindicate myfelf from the afperfipns 
of every one who blames my condudt. A conde- 

fcenfion of this kind would unhinge every part 

>■ . " * ' . • . . 

of ftate machinery, extirpate the very idea of fu- 
bordination, and ereft anarchy upon the ruins of 
order and government. It was neceflary to change 
what would not be controlled, and dcfpotifm in a 
minifter was efteemed no lefs intolerable than in 

t ' * ' * - 

a prince. It can be no crime in a fovereign to 

rule 5 it would be a weaknefs in him to fuffer him- 

felf to be ruled by a fervant. 

I am blamed for difcarding a minifter, who was 

^t that time very popular ; but fure, I cannot be 

blamed for that ft^p now, for even the people 

have divcfted him of the feathers with which 

they had drefled him, and have, more than once, 

pronounced him unworthy of popularity. 

If 
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If my conduft may admit a vindication in thefe 
points, it is not lefs vindicabie with refpeft to Mr. 
Wilkes, the god of the feopUs idolatry. The out- 
rages he committed again ft my perfon, the afper- 
fions which he caft upon my dcareft relations, were 
long fuffcred with contempt, with impunity, if not 
with pity. As the higheft ftretch of law may be- 
icomie injuftice, in the opinion of the Roman mo- 
ralift, fo when clemency is carried too far, it be- 
comes criminal. I never thought, that when I 
put on my crown, I ceafed to be a man •, or that 
at the time when I accepted of the fceptre, I 
ceafed to b,e a fon. If filial duty reigned . ftill in 
my hoart, religion wiH pardon me the commiffion 
of that crime -, if filial duty reigned ftill in my 
heart, let the fon judge, for the fon onlycan judge 
the agonies which I felt at the a(perfions which 
were caft upon her, to whom I owe my birth. 
To defend her copld be no crime ; to punifh her 
palumniator, was to obey the call of juftice. But 
even in this point, I fuffered royalty t^ ftifle the 
;igonies of the man, and bearing a public charac- 
tcr, I would- not fufitr myfelf to be roufed, by fcfe 
than a public injury. 

The laws fliowed refentment to be founded 
Vpon juftice ; the delinquent is now fuflfering no 
pimifhmcnt from perfonal pique, but the punifli- 
ment which he has called down upon his x)wn 

hea^, 
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head, by infringing thofe fandions which arc the 

• . • • • 

bulwarks of civil life, and the only props ofgo- 
yernmcnt. Even in the midft of punilhment, 
I liftened to the voice of mercy, and the lenity of 
my government fhone forth, even in the pains 
which were inflifted upon the delinquent. In this 
cafe, the Magna Gharta and Bill of Rights were ' 
adhered to, with unexampled fcrupulofity. The 
fatisfadtion awarded was rather the farisfaftion of a ^ 
private perfon, than that of a monarch : It fatisfi- 
ed me -, for, homo fum^ &?r. is as much my favou- 
rite maxim, as that of the mofl: compaflionate in- 
dividual. The rays of royal clemency were colleSied 
upon WilkcSj in greater quantities than thofe of 
mdigr^ation.-, and it was my intention to illuminate 
and inftruft, not to confume. 

It is no furprifing thing, that he ihould be ag- 
grandized by his punilhments. The lower order 
of mankind fix their attention more upon the fuf- 
jfcrings than the crime ; and when their hearts are 
melted into compaflion, they in a manner forget 
that the fufferer is a criminal. It is not my in- 
tention to deftroy, but to favq. When the delin- 
quent is worthy of favour, my arms are open to 
receive him : and. If I underftand the workings 
of my own heart, I would rather die to fave the 
meaneft individual, than force an individual to 
4ie, to fave n^f. 

Fadlion 
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. Fa£Hon will always fow her feeds in the be^ 
governments ; why not in mine, as well as ano- 
ther's ? It is her peculiar province to diftort the 
truth which ibe cannot annihilate : and an erroner 
ous fight is fometimes more pernicious than total 
blindnefs. Through her glafs, the moft minute 
objed appears very confiderable ; why then lhoul4 
we wonder at the aggr^dizement of Mr, Wilkes, 

m 

when it is known he appears To, only through the 
microfcope of fadtion ? 

The expulfion of Mr. Wilkes, apd the ele(5tioi) 
of Col. Luttrell, afford ^ wide field for cenfure 
to expatiate in. Like other controverted points 
they may be agitated a long time, and may never 
be brought to a decjfion. The lawyers have ar« 
gued the cafe pro and con \ each fide is fanguine -^ 
t^ach thmks himfelf in the right. But how are 
wre to know on which fide the truth lies, whea 
f ach oppofi^e party avers that it lies on his ? The 
pnly judge of thefe controverfies, the houfe of 
Commons, have indeed decided the cafe. Shal^ 

« 

I fiiatch the balance oqt of their hands ? Shall I 
|hew my felf arbitrary becaufe I am accufed, falfely 
accufed of being fo ? Shall I overturn the power 
pf parliament, oi^e of the pilfo^ qf tl^e; conftitu« 
^ion ? and take a ftep that woi^ldl give defpotifm 
^ the advantages it defires over freedom ? No I 
^ was raifed to govern a fi^ce popple. I would^ 

fcorn 
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Icom to be king over a nation of (laves. Thi 
grcateft glory of an earthly king is to refemblc 
the King of kings -, and his fervice is perfeft free* 
dom. It is a remarkable circumftance in my fk>* 
vour, that the fame perfons that cenfure my con«> 
duft fix the brand of calumny upon the great 
fenate of the kingdom. In days of defpotifm 
the monarch and the parliament were always at 
variance ; and it is an infallible fymptom of civil 
liberty and conftitutipnal reftitude, that all the 
three branches of the confUtution Ihould be una* 
nimous. Shall I cut down the prop which fup- 
ports my palace ? The voice of faftion may de- 
mand it ; but the voice of freedom irrefiftibly 
forces me to leave the national council without 
controL . It (hall be free ; I would fooner be en^ 
flaved myfelf, than promote the triumphs of fla« 
very. The affeftions of my fubjeds cannot be 
purchafed too dearly. I live only to promote their 
welfare. While I regulate my conduft upon the 
principles of reafon, I am fccure of the love of all 
the lovers of their country. My intereft is in(c- 
parable from theirs, and while they have any re*» 
gard for themfelves they cannot but have as great 
a one for me. The calm, the dipaffionate, the 
rational fubjeft has already alTured me of his loy- 
alty ; I can have no other enemy but the foe to 
his country, and the enemy of order. I can never 

be 
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be hated of defpifed while I piirfud the paths of 
hohour and jufticc; Nor fhall my conduit be pci*» 
verted by the clamours of malcontents.— iV(?« civi^ 
um ardor prava jubentium^ is a maxim that defcribes 

and ennobles the duty of royalty. Inconfiftcncy 
only can give birth to contempt. Malevolence is 
the only parent of hatreds As I ihall avoid both 
the progenitors, I am under no apprehenfion 
from their offspring. A(k me not upon what part 
of my fubjcfts I would rely upon for afliftance ? 
I claim the afliftance of all. I claim it upon, the 
natural right of a parent \ and the fon may as foon 
draw his fword upon his father, as any of my fub» 
jefts may upon mc, 

Ireland knows I have merited her efteem 5 tho* 
the daughter, fhe is not lels careiTed than the mo*i- 
ther. America may be confidered in the fame 
light. Neither of them would murmur from whAt 
they feel, but from what they have been taught. 
The complaints of either are nor the complaints of 
diftrefs, but the mere echoes of feditious dema- 
gogues. It is true they may make a noife j but the 
voice, if articulate, is not fuggeftsd by a heart, 
which hath felt a real pang. Not doubtful of find- 
ing many an unperverted lubjeft in either of thofe 
regions, I am ftill lefs doubtful of my northern 
fubjeds. If royal favours can fecure .fidelity, I 
may aflure myfclf of their's. \yhen their conduflb 

is 
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19 altered from what it has been, they hare a claim 
not only for forgivenefs, but likewife for reward. 
And having already tailed the fweets of allegiance, 
they can have no caufe for not being faithful. 

The army is neither my laft nor my bell refource. 
The guards deferve my proteftion, and being 
nearell my perfon cannot but claim my attention* 
The other regiments may wifli to be guards, and 
if the guards were to be fubllituted in their place> 

they would wilh to be my guards again. This is an 
honour, which only one part of the military can 
enjoy, and to grieve or to grow, fallen on that ac- 
count v/ould be to realize the fable of the conteft 
between the belly and its members. The marching 
regiments have ajirongfenfe of the great original duty 
th^ owe their country ^ I have no caufe to doubt 
their fidelity.. To doubt, would be to deferve-- 
Every department of the army has had all the re< 
wards they purchafcd by their merits. Their emi- 
nent iervices have raifed them to eminent polls. 
Nor can there ever exift the- fame conteft here a& 
aaK)ng the Romans \ the praetorian bands and the 
diftant legions will never be at variance, and if 
they (hould be, it would not be in the power of the 
diftant legions, nor even of the prastorian bands to 
give away the empire of Great Britain. 

Which way fbeyet \ look^ I fee no caufe for 
perplexity or diftr^fe*. . I have deferved the afFeiti. 

• ons 
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orts df my fubje6ls and will rely tipoil them. Our 
happinefs is inter wbveit, is incorporated. God 
has joined them together — let no mortal there* 
fore dare to put them afunder. To exert pre- 
rogative to its full extent would be to procure a 
divorce. To exert it in a cafe, in which I have no 
immediate concern^ would be to forfeit what I value 
more than life -, it would be to forfeit the confi- 
dence of future parliaments, and even the confidence 
of all my fubjeds in general. It is both tirf intereft 
endrny duty to 'prevent the three efiates.fr 6m encroach • 
ing upon the province of each other. With what 
face can I then begin the encroachment, or depart 
from the conftitutional line, which terminates the 
,^here of my prerogative ? 

The liberties taken with the prefent houfe of 
Commons deferve no countenance, as they have 
no foundation. General cenfure is no cenfure at 
all ; it is a tribute which commonly attends deiert 
and it is the indication of merit likewiie. All par- 
liaments have been blamed more or Icfs, and till 
there be a poflibility of meeting with one that Ihali 
pleafe ail parties, it would be in vain to ftruggle for 
it. The very impoffibility is a ftrong proof of the 
flouriftiing ftate of freedom. Only in a ftate of 
flavery, all fubjefls are of one opinion. 

I fliould be poor indeed, if the fortune which 
ptade me a King forbad me to have a friend. Every 

• one 
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one of my fubjefts is my friend, and I am and will 
be his. ^hey who are convinced that the ejlablifhment 
of the family of Hanover was necejfary to theftipport of 
their civil and religious liberties were my friends, — 
and muft ftijl be fo. I defire no other throne but 
the hearts of my people ; and while I fecure that, 
I Ihall fear no revolution, from a convi6lion that 
^ the fame principles, which brought my anceftors 
to the Crown, will always be powerful enough to 
keep it in my family. 

— I - - — - ■ - -. ■ . ■...■■ - 

LETTER XXXIII. 

To his Grace the DUKE of GRAFTON. 
My Lord, Feb, 14, 1770. 

T F I were perfonally your enemy, I might pity 
"^ and forgive you. You have every claim to 
compaffion, that can arife from mifery and diftrefs. 
The condition you are reduced to would difarm a 
private enemy of his refentment, and leave no con- 
folation to the moft vindiftive fpirit, but that fuch 
an objeft, as you are, would difgrace the dignity 
of revenge. But in the relation you have borne 
to this country, you have no title to indulgence ; 
and, if I had followed diftates of my own opi* 
nion, I never fhould have allowed you the refpite 
of a moment. In your public charaftcr, you have 
injured every fubjeft of the empire ; and tho' an 
individual is not authorifed to forgive the injuries 

O done 
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dohc to fociety, he is called upon to aflert his fe- 

■ 

parate (liare in the public refentment. I fub- ' 
niitted however to the judgment of men, more 
moderate, perhaps more candid than myfelf. For 
my own part, I do not pt-etend to underftand thofe 
prudent forms of decorum, thofe gentle rules of 
difcretion, which fome men endeavour to unite 
with the conduct of the greateft and m'oft hazard- 
ous affairs. Engaged in the defence of an 
honourable caufe, I would take a decifive part* 
— I fhould fcorn to provide for a future retreat, or 
to keep terms with a man, who preferves no 
meafures with the public. Neither the abjedt fub- 
miflion of deferting his poft in the hour of danger, 
nor even the facred Ihield of cowardice fhould pro- 
tedl him. I would purfue him through life, and 
fry the laft exertion of my abilities to preferve the 
perifbrable infamy of his name, and make it im- 
mental. 

What then, my lord, is this the event of all the 
facrifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage^ 
and to your own unfortunate ambition ? Was it 
for this you abandoned your earliefl friendships, 
—the warmefl connexions of your yoiith, and all 
thofe honourable engagements, by which you once 
folicitcd, and might have acquired the efteem of 
your country ? Have you feccurcd no recompence 
for fuch a wafte of honour ? Unhappy man I what 

party 
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party will receive the common deferter of all par- 
ties ? Without a client to flatter, without a friend 
to confole you, and with only one companion from 
the honeft houfe of Bloomlbury, you muft now 
retire into a dreadful folitude, which you have 
created for yourfelf. At the moft aftive period of 
life, you mud quit the bufy fcene, and conceal 
yourfelf from the world, if you would hope to favc 
the wretched remains of a ruined reputation. The 
vices never fail of their effcft. They operate like 
age — bring on difhonour before its time, and in 
the prime of youth leave the charafter broken and 
exhaufted. 

Yet your conduft has been myflerious, as well 
as contemptible. Where is now that firmnefs, 
or obflinacy, fo long boafted of by your friends, 
and acknowledged by your enemies? We were 
taught to expeft, that you would not leave the 
ruin of this country to be completed by other 
hands, but were determined either to gain a de- 
cifive viftory over the conftitution or to perifh» 
bravely at leaft, in the laft dike of the prerogative,' 
You knew the danger, and might have been pro- 
vided for it. You took fufEcient time to prepare 
for a meeting with your parliament, to confirm the 
mercenary fidelity of your dependants, and to 
fuggeft to your Sovereign a language fuited to his- 
dignity at leaft, if not to his benevolence and wif- 

O 2 dom 
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<lom. Yet, while the whole kingdom was agitated 
^ith anxious expeftation upon one great p^oint, 
•you meanly evaded. the queftion, and, inftead of 
the explicit firmnefs and decifion of a King, gave 
us nothing but the mifery of a ruined grazier, and 
the whining piety of a methodi/l- We had reafon 
to expedt, that notice would have been taken of 
the petitions, which the King h eceived from' the 
Englifh nation -, and akrioUgh I can conceive fome 
perfonal motives for not yielding to them, I can 
find none, in common prudence or decency, for 
treating them with contempt. Be aflTured, my 
lord, the Englilh people will not tamely fubmit to 
this unworthy treatment ; — they had a right to be 
heard, and their petitions, it not granted, deferved 
to bp confidcred. Whatever be the real views 
and dodlrine of a court, the Sovereign Ihouid be 
taught to preferve fome forms of attention to his 
fubjedts, and if he will not redrefs their grievances, 
not to make them a topic of jeft and mockery 
among lords and ladies of the bedchamber. In- 
juries may be atoned for and forgiven •, but infults 
admit of no compenfation. They degrade the mind 
in its own efteem, and force it to recover its level 
by revenge. This negleft of the petitions was how- 
ever a part of your original plan of government, 
nor will any confequences it has produced account 

for 
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f<M- your deferting you Sovereign, in the midft of 
that diftrefs, in which you and your new friends 
had involved him. One would think, my Lord, 
you might have taken this fpirited refolution before 
you had diflblved the laft of thofe early connexions, 
which once, even '.n '^our own opinion, did honour 
to your youths — before you had obliged Lord 
Granby to quit a l^^^ice He was attached to •,— 
before you hid difcarded one Chancellor and killed 
another. To what an abjeft condition have you 
laboured to reduce the beft of Princes, when the 
unhappy man, who yields at laft to fuch perfond 
iiiftance and folicitation, as never can be fairly 
/employed againft a fubjedt, feels bimfelf degraded 
by his compliance, and is unable to furvive the 
difgraceful honours which his gracious Sovereign 
had compelled him to accept. He was a man of 
fpirit, for he had a quick fenfe of fliame, and death 
has redeemed his charafter. I know your Grace 
too w.ell to appeal to your feelings upon this event; 
but there is another heart, not yet, I hope, quite 
callous to the touch of humanity, to which it ought 
to be a dreadful leflbn for ever. 

Now, my Lord, let us confider the fituation to 
which you have conducted, and in which you have 
thovl^ght it advifeable to abandon your royal matter. 
Whenever the people have complained, and no- 
thing better could be faid in defence of the mca- 
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furcs of government, it has been the fafhion to an- 
fwer us, though not very fairly, with an appeal to 
the private virtues of your fovereign. " Has he nor, 
to relieve the people, furrendcred a confiderable 
part of his revenue ? Has he not mads the judges 
independent by fixing them in their places for 

life ?" My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious 

principle, which gave birth to thefe conceflions, 
and have nothing to regret, but that it has never 
been adhered to. At the end of feven years, we 
are loaded with a debt of above five hundred thou- 
fand pounds upon the civil lift, and we now fee 
the Chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically forced 
out of his office, not for want of abilities, not for 
want of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but 
for delivering his honeft opinion in parliament, 
t)pon the greateft conftitutional queftion that has 
arifen fince the revolution. We care not to 

whofe private virtues you appeal ; the theory of 

» , 

fuch a government is falfehood and mockery ; 

the praftice is oppreflion. You have laboured 
then (though I confefs to no purpofe) to rob your 
matter of the only plaufible anfwer that ever was 
given in defence of his government — of the opi- 
nion, which the people had conceived of his per- 
ibnal honour knd integrity. — The Duke of Bedford 
was more moderate than your Grace. He onjy 
forced his matter to violate a folem piomife made 

to 
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to an individual. But you, my Lord, have fuc- 
cefefuUy extended your advice to every political^ 
every moral engagement, that could bind either 
the magiftrate or the man. The condition of 
a king is often miferable, but it required your 

Grace's abilities to make it contemptible. ;- 

You will fay perhaps that the faithful fervants, i^ 
whofe hands you have left him, arc able to retrieve 
his honour and to fupport his government. You 
have publicly declared, even fince your refignation, 
that you approved of their meafures, and admired 
their condu6t,---particularly that of the Earl of 
Sandwich. What a pity it is, that, with all this 
appearance, you ihould think it necelTary to iepa« 
rate yourfelf from fuch amiable companions. You 
forget, my Lord, that while you arc lavilh in the 
praife of men whom you defert, you are publicly 
oppofing your condud: to your opinions, and de- 
priving yourfelf of the only plaufible pretence yoy 
had for leaving your fovcreign overwhelmed with 
diftrefs ; I call it plaufible, for, in truth, there is 
no reafon whatfoever, lefs than thd frowns of your 
matter, that could juftify a man of fpirit for aban- 
doning his pofl: at a moment fo critical and impor- 
tant ? It is in vain to evade the qucftion. If you 
will not fpeak out, the public have a right to judge 
from appearances, Wc are authorifcd to conclude, 

that 
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that you cither differed from your colleagues, 
whofe meafurcs you ftill affeft to defend, or that 
you thought the adminiftration of the King's af- 
fairs no longer tenable. You are at liberty to 
choofe between the hypocrite and the coward. 
•Your bcft friends are in doubt which way they fhall 
incline. Your country unites the characters, and 
gives you credit for them both. For my own 
part, I fee nothing inconfiftent in your conduit. 
You began with betraying the People, you con- 
clude with betraying the King. 

In your treatment of particular perfons, you 
have preferved the uniformity of yonr charader. 
Even Mr. Bradfliaw declares, that no man was 
ever fo ill ufed as himfelf. As to the provifion 
you have made for his family, he was intitled to it 
by the houfe he lives in. The fuccefTor of one 
chancellor might well pretend to be the rival of 
another. It is the breach of private friendfliip 
-which touches Mr. Bradfhaw 5 arid to fay the truth', 
when a man of his rank and abilities had taken fo 
aftive a part in your affairs, he ought not to have 
been let down at laft with a miferable penfion of 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. Colonel Luttrell, 
Mr. Onflow, and Mr. Burgoyne, were equally en- 
gaged with you, and have rather more reafon to 
complain than Mr. Bradfhaw. Thefe are men, 
niy Lord, whofe fricndfhip you fliould have ad- 
hered 
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hered to on the fame principle on which you dc* 
ferted Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Camden, and the Duke of Portland.- We can 
eafily account for your violating your engagements 
wirii men of honour, but why Ihould you betray 
your natural connexions ? Why feparate yourfelf 
from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. 
Rigby, or leave the three worthy gentlemen above- 
mentioned to fliift for themfelves ? With all the 
fafhionable indulgence of the times, this country 
does not abound in chara&ers like theirs ^ and you 
may find it a difficult matter to recruit the black 
catalogue of your friends, 

The recoUeftion of the royal patent you fold to 
Mr:. Hine, obliges me to fay a word in defence of 
a map whom you have taken the moft dilhonour- 
able means to injure, T do not refer to the fbam 
profecution which you afFedted to carry on againft 
him. On that ground, I doubt not he is prepared 
to meet you with ten-fold recrimination, and tio 
fet you at defiance. The injury you have doae 
hini affefts his mOral character. You knew that 

* 

the offer to purchafe the reverfion of a place which 
has heretofore been fold under a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, however imprudent in his fitu- 
ation, would no way tend to cover him with that 
fort of guilt which you wifhed to fix upon him in 
the eyes of the world. You laboured then, by 

every 
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fupcriority already. His Niajelly is indeed too 
gracious to infult his fubjeds, by chufmg his Firft 
Minifter from among the domcftics of the Duke 
of Bedford. That would have been too Q-rofs an 
outrage to the three kingdoms. Their purpofe., 
however, is equally anfwerecj by pufhing forward 
this unhappy figure, and forcing it to bear the 
odium o^ meafures which they in reality direft. 
Without immediately appearing to govern, they 
poffefs the power, and diftribute the emoluments of 
government as they think proper. They ftill ad- 
here to the fpirit of that calculation, which made 
Mr. Luttrell reprefentative of Middlefex. Far from ' 
regretting your retreat, thpy aflure us very grave- 
ly, that it increafes the real ftrength of the mini.' 
ftry. According to this way of realbning, they 
will probably grow ftronger, and more flourifhing, 
every hour they e^ift ; for I think there is hardly 
a day pafle^ in which fome one or other of his Ma- 
jefty's fervapts dpcs not l^ave them to improve by 
the lofs of hig afl|ftance. But, alas ! their counte- 
nances fpeak ^ different language. When the mem- 
Ijers drop off", the main body caqnot be infenfible 
Qf its approaching diffolution. Even the violence 
<^f their proceedings is a fignal of d^fpair. Like 
broken tenants, who have had warning to quit the 
premiffes, they curfc their landlord, deftroy the 
^xtures, throw every thing into confufion, and care 
Qpt what mifchief they do to the eftate. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIV, 

SIR, March 19, 1770^ 

T Believe there is no mafi, however indifferent 
^ about the interefts of this country, who will 
not readily confefs that the fituation, to which wc 
are now reduced, whether it has arifcn from the 
violence of fadtion, or from an arbitrary fyftcm of 
government, juftiiies the mofl melancholy appre- 
henfions, and calls for- the exertion of whatever 
wifdom or vigour is left among us. The King's 
anfwer to the Remonftrance of the city of London, 
and the meafures fince adopted by the miniftry, a- 
mount to a plain declaration, that the principle on 
which Mr.Luttrell was feated inthe houfe of Com- 
mons, is to be fupported in all its confequences, 
and carried to its utmoft extent. The fame fpirit 
which violated the freedom of eleftion, now in- 
vades the declaration and bill of rights, and threa- 
tens to punifli the fubjedt for exercifing a privi* 
lege, hitherto undifputed, of petitioning the crown. 
The grievances of the people are aggravated by 
infults ; their complaints not merely difregarded, 
but checked by authority -, and every one of thofe 
afts, againfl: which they remonftrated, confirmed 
by the King's decifive approbation. At fuch a 
moment no honeft man will remain filcnt or in- 

aftive. 
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k&ivc. However diftinguifhed by rank or pro- ^ 
pcrty, in the rights of freedom we arc all equal. 
As we arc Englifhmen, the lead confiderable man 
among us has an intereft equal to the proudeft 
nobleman, in the laws and conftitution of his 
(country, and is equally called upon to make a ge- 
nerous contribution in fupport of them ; — whether 
it be the heart to conceive, the underftanding to 
dircft, or the hand to execute. It is a common 
caufe in which we are all interefted, in which wc 
fhould all be engaged; The man who defcrts it at 
this alarming crilis, is an enemy to his country, 
and, what I think of infinitely lefs value, a traitor 
to his fovereign. The fubjeft who is truly loyal to 
the chief magiftrate, will neither advife nor fubmit 
to arbitrary meafures. The city of London have 
given an example, which, I doubt not, will be 
followed by the whole kingdom. The noble fpirit 
of tlie metropolis is the life-blood of the ftate, 
coUefted at the heart : from that point it circu- 
lates, with health and vigour, through every artery 
of the conftitution. The time is come, when the 
body of the Englifh people muft aflert their own 
caufe : confcious of their ftrength, and animated 
by a fenfe of their duty, they will not furrendcr 
their birthright to minifters, parliaments, or 
kings. 

• The 



The city of London have exprefled their fenti- 
illents with frcedon^ and firmnefs ; they have fpokert 
truth boldly ; and, in whatever light their Remon- 
ftrance may be reprefented by courtiers, I defy 
the moft fubtle lav/yer in this country to point out 
a fingle inftance, in which they have exceeded the 
truth. Even that aflfertion, which we are told is 
moft ofFenflve to parliament, in the theory of the 
Englifh conftitution, is ftridlly true. If any part 
of the reprcfentative body be not chofen by the 
people, that part vitiates and corrupts the whole. 
If there be a defed in the reprefentation of the 
people, that power, which alone is equal to the 
making of laws in this country, is not .complete, 
and the afts of parliament under that circumftance, 
are not the afts of a pure and entire legiflature. I 
fpeak of the theory of our conftitution -, and what- 
ever difficulties or inconveniences may attend the 
praftice, I am ready to maintain, that, as far as 
the faft deviates from the principle, fo far the 
praftice is vicious and corrupt. I have not heard 
a queftion raifed upon any other part of the Re- 
monftrance. That the principle on which the 
Middlefex Eledlion was determined, is more per- 
nicious in its efFcdts, than either the levying of 
(hip- money by Charles the Fir ft, or the fufpending 
power affumed by his fon, will hardly be difputed 
by any man who underftands or wifties well to the 

English 
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Englifli conftitutlon. It is not an aft of open vio- 
lence done by the King, or any direft and palpable 
breach of the laws attempted by his miniftcr, that 
can ever endanger the liberties of this country. 
" Againft fuch a King or minifter the people would 
immediately take the alarm, and all parties unite 
to oppofe him. The laws may be grofly violated 
in particular inftanccs, without any dircft attack 
upon the whole fyftem. Fafts of that kind ftand 
alone ; they are attributed to neccflity, not defend- 
ed upon principle. We can never be reallyrin 
danger, until the forms of parliament are made 
ufc of to deftroy the fubftance of our civil and 
political liberties ; — until parliament itfclf betrays 
its truft, by contributing to eftablifli new princi-; 
pies of government, and employing the very wea- 
pons, committed to it by the collective body, to 
ftab the conftitution. 

As for the terms of the Remonftrance, I pre- 
fume it will not be affirmed, by any perfon lefs^ 
polifhed than a gentleman- ufher, that this is a fea* 
fon for compliments. Our gracious fovereign in- 
deed is abundantly civil to himfelf. Inftead of an 
anfwer to a petition, his Majefty very gracefully 
pronounces his own panegyric ; and I confefs, that* 
as far as his perfonal behaviour, or the royal pu- 
rity of his intentions is concerned, the truth of 
thofc declarations, which the minifter has drawn 
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Up for his ihafter, cannot decently be difputed* In 
every other refpeft, I afBrm that they are abfo- 
lutely unfupported, either in argumenf or faft, I 
muft add too,, that fuppofing the Speech were 
otherwife unexceptionable, it is not a dircft An- 
fwer to the Petition of the city. His Majefty is 
pleafed to fay, that he is always ready to receive 
the rcquefts of his fubjefts -, yet the (herifFs were 
twice fent back with an excufe, and it was certain- 
ly debated in council whether or no the magiftrates, 
of the city of London fhould be admitted to an 
audience. Whether the Remonftrance be or be 
not injurious to parliament, is the very queftioa 
between the parliament and the people, and fuch a 
queftion, as cannot be decided by the aflertion of 
a third party, however refpe6lable. That the pe- 
titioning for a difTolution of parliament is irrecon- 
cilable with the principles of the conftitution is a 
new dodrine. His Majefty perhaps has not been 
informed, that the houfe of Commons themfelves 
have, by a formal refolution, admitted it to be the 
right of the fubjefl:. His Majefty proceeds to af- 
fure us that he has made the laws the rule of his 

conduft. Was it in ordering or permitting his 

minifters to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by a geoeral 

warrant ? Was it in fufFering his minifters to 

revive the obfolete maxim of nullum tempus to rob 
the Duke of Portland of his property, and there- 

P by 
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by give a decifive turn to a county eledion ? 
Was it in ereding a chamber confultation of fur- 
geons with authority to examine into and fuperfcdc 
the legal verdidt of a jury ? Or did his Majefty 
conluk the laws of this country, when he permit* 
ted his lecretary of ftate to declare, that, whenever 
the civil magiftrate is trifled with, a military force 
muft be fent for, without the delay of a moment^ 
and efFeftually employed ? Or was it in the barba- 
rous exadlnefs, with which this illegal, inhuman 

doftrine was carried into execution ? If hi» 

Majefty had recollefted thefe fafts, I think he 

,0' 

' would never have faid, at lead with any reference 
to the meafures of his government, that he had 
made the laws the rule of his conduct. To talk of 
preferving the afFeftions or relying on the fupport 
of his fubjefts while he continues to aft upon thefe 
principles, is indeed paying a compliment to their 
loyalty, which I hope they have too much fpirit 
and underftanding to deferve. 

His Majefty, we arc told, is not only punftual 
in the performance of his own duty, but careful- 
not to affume any of thofe powers which the con- 
ftitution has placed in other hands. Admitting 
this laft affertion to be ftrictly true, it is no way to 
the purpofe. The city of London have not de- 
fined the King, to affume a power placed in' otHer 

hands. 
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hands. If they had, I (hould hope to fee the 
perfon, who dared to prcfent fuch a petition, im- 
mediately impeached. They folicit their King to 
exert that conftitutional authority which the laws 
h:\ve veiled in him, for the benefit of his fubjefts. 
They call upon him to make ufe of his lawful pre- 
rogative in a cafe, which our laws eviu^ntiy fup- 
pofed might happen, fince they have provided for 
it by trufting the fovereign with a difcretionary 
power to diffolve the parliament. This requeft 
will, 1 am confident, be fupported by remon- 
ftrances froqi all parts of the kingdom. His 
Majefty will find at laft, that this is the fcnfe of 
his people, and that it is not his intereft to fup- 
port either miniftry or parliament, at the hazard 
of a breach with the colleftive body of his fub- 
jefts. — That he is the King of a free people i$ 
indeed his greateft glory. That he may long con-^ 
tinue the King of a free people is the fecond wilh 
that animates my heart. The firft is, that the 



PEOPLE MAY BE FREE. 



JUNIUS. 
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Letter xxxV. 

SIR, y^pril 3j i770\ 

IN my laft letter I offered you my opinion of iKe 
truth and propriety of his Majcfty's anfwer ro 
the City of London, confidcring it merely as the 
fpecch of a m*inirter, drawn up in his own defence^ 
and delivered, as ufual, by the chief Magiftfate. 
I would feparate, as much as pofliblc, the King's 
perfonal charafter and behaviour from the afts of 
the prefent government. I wifh it to be unHerftood 
that his Majefty had in efFedt no more concern in 
the fubftance of what he faid^ than Sir James 
Hodges had in the Remonftrance, and that as Sir 
James, in virtue of his office, was obliged t6 fpeak 
the fentiments of the people, his Majefty might 
think himfelf bound, by the fame official obliga- 
tion, to give a graceful utterance to the fentiments 
of his minifter. The cold formality of a well re- 
peated leflbn is widely diftant.from the animated 
cxpreffion of the heart. 

This diftindlion, however, is only true with re- 
fpeft to the meafure itfelf. The confequences of 
it reach beyond the minifter, and materially affc(5t 
his Majefty's honour. In their own nature they 
are formidable enough to ahrm a man of prudence, 
and dilgraccful enough to afflift a nr.an of Spirit. 

Afub- 
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A fubjeft, whofe fincere attachment to his Ma- 
jefty's perfon and family is founded upon rational 
principles, will not, in the prefent conjunfture, be 
fcfupulous of alarming, or even of afBiding his 
fovereign. 1 know there is another fort of loyalty, 
of which his Majefty has had plentiful experience. 
When the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotch- 
men, has once taken pofleffion of an unhappy 
prince, it fddom leaves him without accompUQi- 
ing his deftruftion. When the poifon of their doc- 
trines ha's tainted the natural benevolence of his 
difpofuion, when their infidious counfels have cor- 
rupted the Stamina of his government, what an- 
tidote can reftore him to his political heahh and 
honour, but the firm fincerity of hi5 Englilh fub- 
jeds ? ^ 

It has not been ufual in this country, at leaft 
fincc the days of Charles the Firft, to fee the ior 
vereign perfonally at variance, or engaged in a di- 
reft altercation with his fubjefts. Ads of grace and 
indulgence are wifely appropriated to him, and 
Ihould conftantly be performed by himfelf, He 
never fhould appear but in an amiable light to his 
fubjedts. Even in France, as long as any ideas of 
a limitted monarchy were thought worth preferv- 
ipg, it was a maxim, that no man ftiould leave 
the royal prefcnce difcontented. They have loft 

or 
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or renounced the moderate principles of their go- 
vernment, and now, when their pailiaments venture 
to remonftrare, the tyrant comes forward, and an- 
fwers abfolutely forhimfelf. The fpirit of their 
preient conftiuition requires that the King (hould 
be ieared, and the principle, I believe, is tolerably 
fupported by the faft. But, in our political fyf- 
tcm, the theory is at variance with the practice, 
for the King fliould be beloved. Meafures of 
greater feverity may, indeed, in fome circum- 
ftances, be neceffary •, but the minifter who ad- 
vifc£;, fiiould take the execution and odium of them 
entirely upon himfelf. He not only betrays his 
liiafter, but violates the fpirit of the Englifii con- 
ftitution, when he expofes the chief magiftrate to 
the perfcnal hatred or contempt of his fu^jeds. 
When we fpeak of the firmnefs of government, 

we mean an uniform fvftem of meafures, delibe- 
r^tely adopted, and refolutely maintained by the 
ftrvants of the crown, not a peevilh afperity in the 
language or behaviour of the fovereign. The go- 
vernment of a weak, irrefolute monarch may be 
wife, moderate, and firm ;— that of an obftinate, 
capricious prince, on the contrary, may be feeble, 
undetermined, and relaxed. The reputation of 

* * 

public meafures depends upon the minifter, who is 
' refponfible, not upon the King, whofe private opi- 

' • ' ' ■ " nions 

» -, — '- 
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.^lioRS are not fuppofed to have any weight agiinft 
the advice of his CQuncil, whofe perfonal authority 
fhould therefore never be interpofed iti public af- 
fairs.— This, I believe, is trAie conftitutional doc- 
trine. But for a moment let us fuppofe it falfe. 
Let it be taken fw granted, that an occafion may 
arife, in which a King of England fhall be com- 
pelled to take upon himfelf the ungrateful office of 
;rejefting the petitionSj and cenfuring the conduft 
of his fubjefts •, and let the city Remonftrance be 
fuppofed to have created fo extraordinary an occa- 
• fion. On this principle, which I prefume no friend 
^of adminiftrarion will difpute, let the wifdom and 
Ipirit of the miniftry be examined. They advife 
the King to hazard his dignity, by a pofitive de^ 
claration of his own fentiments ;-^they fuggeft to 
him a language full of feverity apd reproach. 
What follows ? When his Majefty had taken fo 
decifive a part in fupport of his miniftry and par- 
liament, he had a right to expeft from them a reci- 
procal demonftration of firmnefs in their own caufe, 
;and of zeal for his honour. He had reafon to exr 
peft (and fuch, I doubt not, were the bluftering 

promifes of Lord North) that the perfons, whonii 
he had been advifed to charge with having failecj 
\n their refpedt to him, with having injured parlia- 
Oient, and violated the principles of the confticu- 

tion. 
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tion, Ihould not have been permitted to efcape 
without feme fcvere mark§ of the difpleafure and 
vengeance of parliament. As the matter ^an^s, 
the minifter, after placing his fovereign in the moil 
unfavourable light to his fubjedls, and after at- 
tempting to fix the ridicule and odium of his own 
precipitate meafures upon ^he royal charadler, leaves 
him a folitary figure upon the fcene, to recal, if hf 
can, or to pompenfate, by future compliances, for 
one unhappy d<:nf^onftration of ill fupported firqi^ 
nefs, and ineffeftual refentment. As a rnan of fpi- 
rit, his Majefty cannot but be fenfible, that the lofty 
terms in which he was perfuaded to reprimand the 
city, when united with the filly conclufion of the 
bufinefs, . refemble the pomp of a mock-tragedy, 
where the qioft pathetic fentimerits, and even the 
fufferings of the h^ro are calculated for derifion, - 
Such has been the boafted firmneis and confift- 
ency of a minifter, whofe appgarapce in the Houfe 
of Cornmon was thought cflcntial to the King's 
fervice i— -whqfe prefence was to influence every 

4ivifion ; who had a voice to perfuade, an eye 

to penetrate, a gefture; to corpmand. The reputa- 
tion pf thefe great qualities has been fatal to his 
friends. The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been 
<:ommitted. The mine was funk j — combuftibles 
provided, and Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux of 
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the fable, waited only for the fignal of command. 
All of a fudden the country gentlemen difcovcr 
Jiow grofiily they have been deceived ;— -the mi- 
nifter's heart fails him, the grand plot is defeated 
ih a moment, and poor Mr. Ellis and his motion 
taken into cuftody. From the event of Friday 
Jaft one would imagine, that fome fatality hung 
over this gentleman. Whether he makes or fup- 
prefles a motion, he is equally fure of his difgracc. 
But the complexion of the times wiU fuffcr no 
man to be Vice-treafurer of Ireland with impu- 
nity. 

I do not mean to exprefs the fmallefl: anxiety for 
the minifter's reputation. He afts feparately for 
himfclf, an4 the moft f^ameful incpnjiftency may 
perhaps he nq difgrage to hipi. But when the 
Sovereign, \yhp reprefcnts the Majefty of the ftate, 
Appears in perfon, his dignity fhould be fupport- 

cd. The occafion flioqld be important; the 

plan well confidered ;— the execution fteady ^nd 
confiftent. My zeaj for his Majefty's real honour 
compels me to aflert, that it \\^s b^en too much the 
fyftem of the prefcnt reign, to introduce him per* 
fonally, either to z&; for, or tq defend his fervants. 
They perfuade him to do what is properly tieir 
bufinefs, and dpfert him in the midft of it. Yet this 
is an inconvenience, to which he muft for ever be 

cxpofed. 
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>ci:pofed, while he adheres to a miniftry divided 
among themfelves^ or unequal, in credit and abili- 
ty to the great tafk they have undertaken. Inftcad 
of rcferving the interpofition of the royal perfp- 
page, as the laft refource of government, their 
weaknefs obliges them to apply it to every ordi- 
nary occafion, and to render it cheap and common 
^n the opinion of the people. Jnftead of fupport- 
ing their mafter, they look to him for fupport, and 
f<Mr the emoluments of remaining one day more in 
pffice, care not how niuch his facred charafter is 
proftituted and diflionoCired. 

If I thought it poffible for this paper to reac^ 
the clpfet, I would venture to appeal at once to hi? 
Majefty's judgment. I would' afk him, but in the 
inoft refpedful terms, *' As you are a young man^ 
f* Sir, who ought to have a life of happinefs irj 
f * profpeft J— as you are a hufband ;— -as yotl arc 
V a father, [your filial duties I own have been re- 
^^ ligioufly performed] is it bona fide for your in* 
•* tereft or your honour, to facrifice your domeftic 
?• tranquillity, and to live in a perpetual difagree- 
f* ment with your people, merely to prefervc fuch 
J* a chain of beings as North, Harrington, Wey- 
f* mouth, Gower, Ellis, Onflow, Rigby, Jerry 
*• Dyfon, and Sandwich ? "'Their very nanies arc 
l\ ^ fatire upon all government y and I defy the 

!^ grayeft 
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** graveft qf your chaplains to read the catalogup- 
" without laughing." 

For my own part. Sir, I have always confiderccl 
addreffes from parliament as a fafhionable, un- 
meaning formality. Ufurpers, idiots, and tyram$ 
have been fucceflively complimented with almoft 
the fame profeffions of duty and afFedion. Bitt 
let us fuppofe them to mean cxaftly what they 
profefs. The confequences deferve to be confidcr- 
cd. Either the fovereign is a man of high fpirif 
and dangerous ambition, ready to take advantage 
of the treachery of his parlianicnt, ready to ac- 
cept of the furrender they make him of the publig 
liberty •, — or he is a mild, undefigning prince, who, 
provided they indulge him with a little ftate and 
pageantry, would of himfelf intend no mifchicf. 
On the firft fuppofition, it muft foon be decided 
by the fword, whether the conftitution ftiould be 
loft or preferved. On the fecond, a prince nq 
way qualified for the execution of a great and ha* 
zardous enterprize, and without any determined 
objeft in view, may neverthelefs be driven into fuch 
defperate meafures, as may lead diredly to his 
ruin, or difgrace himfelf by a fhameful fluftuation 
between the extremes of violence at one moment, 
and timidity at another. Ihe minifter perhaps 
may have reafon to be fatisfied with the fuccefe of 

the 
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the prefent hour, and with the profits of bis em* 
ploy men t. He is the tenant of the day, and h^s no 
ii^tereft in the inheritance. I'he fpvereign himfcjf 
is bound by other obligations, and ought to look 
fprward to a fuperior, a permanent intereft. Hi^ 
paternal tenderneis fhould remind him how many 
hoftages he has given to fociety. The ties of na- 
ture come powerfully in aid of oaths and protefta- 
tions. The father, who confiders his own preca- 
rious ftatc of health, and the poffible hazard of a . 
long minority, will wifh to fee the family eftatq 
free and unincumbered. What is the dignity of 
the crown, though it were really maintained ; — 
what is th? hpnour of parliament, fuppofing it 
cpi4ld e3cift without any foundation of integrity and 
juftice •, — or what is the vain reputation of firm- 
n?fs, even if thp fcheipe of government were uni- 
form and confifteqt, conip^red with the heart-felt 
affeftions of the people, with the happinefs and 
fecurity of the royal family, or even with the grate- 
ful acc|amatipn5 of th^ populace, Whatever ftile 
of contempt may be adopted by minifte^-s or par- 
liaments, no man fincerely defpifes the voice of 
the Englilh nation. The houfc of Commons arc 
only interpreters, whofe duty it is to convey the 
f^qfe of the people faithfully to the crown. If the 
interpretation be falfe or imperfed, the copftituent 

powers; 
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jDOWcfs are called upon to deliver their own fentU 
ments. Their fpcech is rude, but intelligible ;— 
their geftures fierce, but full of explanation. Per- 
plexed by fophiftries, their honeft eloquence rifes 
into aftion. The firft appeal was to the integrity 
of their reprefentatives : — the fecond to the King's 
juftice-,*— the laft argument of the people, when- 
ever they have recourfe to it, will carry more per- 
haps then perfuaGon to parliament, or fupplication 
to the throne. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

SIR, May 28, 1770. 

T 7t T H I L E parliament was fitting, it would 
• neither have been fafe, nor perhaps quite 
regular, to offer any opinion to the public, upon 
the juftice or wifdom of their proceedings. To 
pronounce fairly upon their conduft, it was necef- 
fary to wait until we could confider, in one view, 
the beginning, the progrefs, and the conclufion of 
their deliberations. The caufe of the public wag 
undertaken and" fupported by men, from whofe 
abilities and united authority, to fay nothing of 
the advantageous ground they ftood on, might 

well 
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#cll be thought fufficient to deterniine a popular 
queition in favour of the people. Neither was 
the houfe of Commons fo abfolutely engaged in 
defence of the Miniftry, or even of their own re- 
folutionsi but that they might have paid fome de- 
cent regard to the known dilpofition of their Con- 
ftituents, and without any diflionour to their firm- 
nefc, might have retraced an opinion too haftily 
adopted, when they faw the alarm it had created, 
and how ftrongly it was oppofed by the general 
fenfe of the Nation. The Miniftry too would have 
confulted their own immediate intereft, in making 
fome conceffion fatisfaftory to the moderate part 
the people. Without touching the faft, they 
might have confcnted to guard againft, or give up 
the dangerous principle, on which it was efta- 
blifhed. In this ftate of things, I think it was 
highly improbable at the beginning of the fedion, 
that the complaints of the people upon a matter, 
which, in their apprehenfion at leaft, Immediately 
affedted the life* of the conftitution, would be 

r 

treated with as much contempt by their own re^ 
prefentatives, and by the houfe of Lords, as they 
had been by the other branch of the legiflature. 
Defp^iring of their integrity, we had a right to exr 
peft fomething from their prudence, and fome^ 
thing from their fears. The Duke of Grafton 

certainly 
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cfcr'taiiily did not forefee to what an extent the cor- 
ruption of a Parliament might be carried. Hcf 
thought, perhaps, that there was ftill fome porcion 
of (hame or virtue left in the majority of the 
hbufe of Coqimons, or that there was a line in 
public proftitution, beyond which they would 
fcruple to procec;d. Had the young man been » 
little more j. tadifed in the world, or had he ven^ 
turci I :o meafure the charadcrs of other men by 
h\< - wn, he would not have been fo cafily difcou-* 
raged. 

i '..c prorogation of parliament naturally calls 
upon U3 to review their proceedings, and to con* 
fider the condition in which they have left the 
kingdom. I do not queftion but they have done 
what is ufually called the King's Bufinefs much tff ' 
his Majeity's iacisfaftion. We have only to lamentf 
that, m confequence of a fyftem introduced or re- 
vived in the prelent reign^ this kind of merit 
ihould be very confiftent with the negleft of every 
duty they owe to the nation. The interval between 
the opening of the lalt and the clofe of the former 
Seffion was longer than ufual. Whatever were the 
views of the Minifter in deferring the meeting of 
Parliament, fufficient time was certainly given to 
every Member of the houfe of Commons, to 
look back upon the fteps he had taken, and the 

con- 
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ronfequenccs they had produced. The zeat c£ 
party, the violence of perfonal animofitics, and 
the heat of contention had leifure to fubfide. 
From that period, whatever refolution they took 
was deliberate and pfopenfe. In the preceding 
Scflion, the dependents of the Miniftry had afFefted 
to believe^ that the final determination of the 
queftion would have fatisfied the nation, or at leaft 
put a flop to their complaints ; as if the certainty 
of an evil could diminifh the fcnfe of it, or the 
nature of injuftice could be altered by.decifion. 
But they found the people of England were in a 
temper very diftant from fubmiffion ; and^ altho* 
it was contended that the houfe of Commons 
could not themfelves reverfe a refolution, which 
had thefofce and efFedl of a judicial fentence, there 
were other conftitutional expedients, which would 
have given a fecurity againft any fimilar attempts 
for the future. The general propofition, in which 
the whole country had an intereft, might have 
been reduced to a particular faft, in which Mr. 
Wilkes' and Mr. Luttrell would alone have been 
concernecj. The houfe of Lords might interpofe ; 
—the King might diiTolve the Parliament ; — or, 
if every other refource failed, there ftill lay a grand, 
conftitutional Writ of Error, in behalf of the 
people, from the decifion of one court to the wif- 

dom 
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dom of the whole legiQature. Every one of thefc 
remedies has been fucceffively actempccd. The 
people performed their part with dignity, fpirit, 
and perfeverance. For many months his Majefty 
heard nothing from his people but the language of 
complaint and refentment ; — unhappily for this 
country, it was the daily triumph of his Courtiers 
that he heard it with an indiiTerence approaching 
to contempt. 

The Houfe of Commons having afllimed a 
power unknown to the conftitution, were deter- 
mined not merely to fupport it in the Cngle in- 
ftance in queftion, but to maintain the doftrine in 
its utmoft extent, and to eftablifli the fuel as a 
precedent in law, to be applied in whatever man- 
ner his Majefty's fervants fhould hereafter think 
fit. Their proceedings upon this occafion are a 
ftrong proof that a decifion, in the firft inftance 
illegal and unjuft, can only be fupported by a 
continuation of falfehood and injuftice. To Tup- 
port their former refolutions, they were obliged to 
violate fome of the bed known and eftabliihed 
rules of the Houfe. In one inftance they went fo 
far as to declare, in open defiance of truth and 
common fenfe, that it was not the rule of the 

* 

Ilouie to divide a complicated cjueflion, aftlie re- 

Q. . quell- 
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qucfl: of a Member *. But after trampling liport 
the laws of the land, it was not wonderful that 
they Ihould treat the private regulations of their 
own aflembly with equal difregard. The Speaker, 
being young in office, began with pretending ig- 
norance, and ended with deciding for the Miniftry* 

We were not furprized at the decifion ; but he 
hefitated and bluflied at his own bafcnefs, and 
every man was aftonillied. 

The intereft of the public was vigoroufly fup- 
ported in the Houfe of Lords. Their right to 
defend the conftitution againft any incroachment 
of the other eftates, and the necelfity of exerting 
it at this period, was urged to them with every ar- 
gument that could be fuppofed to influence the 
heart or the underftanding. But it foon appeared, 
that they had already taken their part, and were 
determined to fupport the Houfe of Commons, 
not only at the expence of truth and decency, but 
even by a furrender of their own moft important 
rights. Inftea-d of performing that duty which 
the conftitution expefted from them, in return for 
the dignity and independence of their ftation, in 
return for the hereditary fliare it has given them 
in the legiflature, the majority of them made a 

common 

* This extravagant refolution appears in the Votes of the 
Houfe; but, in the Minutes of the Committees, the inftiUiccs 
^f rcfolutions contrary to law and truth, or of rcfullil^ to ;^c- 
Icnowledge law and truth wIkh propolLd to thcni; arc in ' 
ivamQxMt, 
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tommdn caufe with the other Houfe in oppreffing 
the people, and eftablilhed another dodrine as 
falfe in itfelf, and if polTible more pernicious to 
the conftitucion, than that on which the Middle-^ 
fex eledlion was determined. By refolving that 
they had no right to impeach a judgment of the 
houfe of Commons in any cafe whatfocvcr, where 
that Hpufe has a competent jurifdiftion, they in 
efFed: gave up the conftitutional check and reel- 
procal control of one branch of the legiDature 
over the other, which is perhaps the greateft and 
moft important objeft provided for by the divifion 
of the whole legiQative power into three eftates i 
and now, let the judicial decifions of the houfe 
of Commons be ever fo extravagant, let their de- 
clarations of the law be ever fo flagrantly falfe, 
arbitrary, and opprefiive to the fubjeft, the houfe 
of Lords have impofed a flavifh fileace upon them- 
felves ; — they cannot interpofe, — they cannot pro- 
tedt the fubjed, — they cannot defend the laws of 
' their country. A conceffion "fo extraordinary in 
itfelf, fo contradictory to the principles of their 
own inftitution, cannot but alarm the moft un- 
fufpeding mind. We may well conclude, that 
the Lords would hardly have yielded fo much to 
the other Houfe, without the certainty of a com- 
penfation, which can only be made to them at the 

Q^ 2 cxpence 
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*xpcncc of the people. The arbitrary power fhc^ 
have affumcd of impofing fines and committing, 
during pleafure, will now be exercifed in its fulleft 
extent. The Hotife of Commons are too much 
in their debt to queftion or interrupt their pro- 
ceedings. The Crown too, we may be well af- 
fured, will lofe nothing of this new diftributiori of 
power. After declaring that to petition far a dif- 
folurion of Parliament is irreconcileable with the 
principles of the conftitution, his.Majefty has rea- 
fon to expeft that fome extraordinary compliment 
will be returned to the royal prerogative. The 
three branches of the lePiHature feem to treat 
their feparate rights and intcrefts as the Roman 
Triumvirs did their friends. 1 hey reciprocally 
facrifice them to the a,nimofuies of each other, and 
eftabliOi a deteftable union among themfelves 
upon the ruin of the laws and liberty of the com- 
monwealth. 

Through the whole proceedings of the Houfe 
of 'Commons in this fefllon, there is an apparent, 
a. palpable confciouncfs of guilt, which has pre- 
vented their daring to aflcrt their own dignity, 
where it lias been immediately and grofsly at- 
tacked. In the courfe of Do6lor Mufgrave's ex- 
amination, he faid every thing that can be con- 
'reived mortifying to individuals, or ofienfive to 

the 
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the Houfe. They voted his inform ationfrivo- 
loils, but they were awed by his firmnefs and in- 
tegrity, and funk under it. The terms, in which 
4:he fale of a patent to Mr. Hine were communi- 
x:ated to the public, naturally called for a parlia- 
mentary enquiry. The integrity of the houfe of 
.Commons was dire<5lly impeached ; but they had 
not courage to move in their own vindication, be- 
caufe the enquiry would have been fatal to Colonel 
Burgoyne, and the Duke of Grafton. When Sir 
George Saville branded them with the name of 
traitors to their conftituents, when the Lord Mayor; 
the Sheriffs, and Mr. Trecothick, exprefsly avow- 
ed and maintained every part of the City Re- 
monftrance, why did they tamely fubmit to be in- 
fulted ? Why did they qot immediately expel 
thofe refraftory members ? Confcious of the mo- 
tives on which they had ailed, they prudently 
preferred infamy to danger, and were better pre- 
pared to meet the contempt, than to roufe the 
indignation of the whole people. Had they ex- 
pelled thofe 6ve members, the confequences of the 
new doftrine of incapacitation would have come 
immediately home to every man. The truth of it 
would then have been fairly tried, without any re- 
ference to Mr. Wilke's private charafter, or the 
dignity of the Houfe, pr the obftinacy of one par- 

tigulaf 
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ticular county, Thefe topics, I know, have had 
their weight with men, who, affefting a charafter 
of moderation, in re^ility confult nothing but their 
own immediate eafe ; — who are weak enough to 
acquicfce under a flagrant violation of the laws, 
when it docs not direftly touch themfelves, an4 
care not what injufl:ice is pradlifed upon a man, 
whofe moral charader they pioufly think them- 
felves obliged to condemn. In any 9ther circum* 
fiances, the Houfe of Commons muft have for- 
feited aU their credit and dignity, if after fuch 
grofs provocation, they had permitted thofe five 
Gentlemen to fit any longer among them. We 
Ihpuld then have feen and felt the operation of 4 
"precedent, which is reprefented to Le perfedly 
barren and harmlefs. But there is a fet of men in 
this country, whofe underftandings meafure the 
violation of law, by the magnitude of the inftance, 
not by the important confequences, which flow di- 
redtly from the principle, and the Minifl:er, I pre- 
fume, did not think it fafe to quicken their ap- 
prehenfions too foon. Had Mr. Hampden rea- 
foned and afted like the moderate men of thefe 
days, inftcad of hazarding 'hk whole fortune in a 
law-fuit with the Crown, he would have quietly 
paid the twenty fliillings demanded of him, — the 
Stuart family would probably have continued upon 

the 
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the throne, and, at this moment, the impofition 
of (hip money would have been an acknowledged 

prerogative of the Crown. 

What then has been the bufinefs of the Seflion, 
lifter voting the fupplies, and confirming the de- 
termination of the Middlefex Eledtion ? The ex- 
traordinary prorogation of the Irifli Parliament, 
and the juft difcontents of that kingdom, have 
been paffed by without notice. Neither the ge- 
neral fituation of our Colonies, nor that particular 
diftrefs which forced the inhabitants of Bofton to 
take ivp arms* in their defence, have been thought 
worthy of a moment's confideration. In the re- 
peal of thofe a6ls, which were mofl: ofFenfive to 
America, the Parliament have done every thing, ^ 
but remove the offence. They have relinquifhed 
the revenue, but judicioufly taken care to preferve 
the contention. It is not pretended that the con- 
tinuation of the tea duty is to produce any direft 
benefit whatfoever to the Mother Country. What 
is it then but an odious, unprofitable exertion of 
a fpeculative right, and fixing a badge of flavery 
upon the Americans, without fervice to their 
Matters ? But it has pleafed God to give us a ' 
Miniftry and a Parliament, who are neither to be 
perfuadedby argument, nor mftrudled by expe- 
rience. 

Lord 
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Lord North, I prefume, will not claim an ex- 
traordinary merit from any thing he has done this 
year in the improvement or application of the re- 
venue. A great operation, direfted to an impor- 
tant object, though it fhould fail of fuccefs, markj 
the genius and elevates the charafter of a minifter. 
A poor contrafted underftanding deals in little 
fchemes, which diflionour him if they fail, and 
do him no credit when they fucceed. Lord North 
had fortunately the means in his pofleffion of re- 
ducing all the four per cents at once. The failure 
of his firft enterprize in finance is not half fo dif- 
graceful to his reputation as a minifter, as the en- 
terprize itfelf is injurious to the public. Inftead 
of ftriking one decifive blow, whi^h would have 
cleared the market at once, upon terms propor- 
tioned to the price of the four per cents, fix weeks 
ago, he has tampered with a pitiful portion of a 
commodity, which ought never to have been 
touched but in grofs •, — he has given notice to the 
holders of that ftock of a defign formed by go- 
vernment to prevail upon them to furrender it by 
degrees, confequently has warned them to hold up 
and inhance the price ; fo that the plan of re- 
ducing the four per cents muft either be dropped 
entirely,' or continilfed with an incrcafing difad- 
vantage to the public. The minifter's faga,city 

has 
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has ferved to raife the value of the thing he means 
to piirchafe, and to fink that of the three pet 
cents, which it is his purpofe to fell. In efFeft, 
he has contrived to make it the intereft of the 
proprietor of four per cents to fell out and buy 
three per cents in the market, rather than fubfcribe 
his ftock upon ^ny terms that can poffibly be of- 
fered by government. 

The ftace of the nation leads us naturally to 
confider the fituation of the King. The proroga- 
tion of a parliament has the effect of a temporary 
diflblution. The odium of meafures adopted by 
the coUeftive body fits lightly upon the feparate 
members who compofed it. They retire into fum- 
mer quarters, and refl: from the difgraceful labours 
of the campaign. But as for the Sovereign, it is 
not fo with him. He has a permanent exiftencc 
in this country •, He cannot withdraw himfelf from 
the complaints, the difcontents, the reproaches of 
his fubjefts, They purfue him to his retirement, 
and invade his domeftic happinefs, when no ad- 
drefs can be obtained from an obfequious parlia* 
ment tp encouragq or confole him. In other 
times, the intereft of the King and people Of 
England was, as it ought to be, entirely the fame. 
A new fyftem has not only been adopted in fadl, 
but profeficd upon principle. Minifters are no 

longer 
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longer the public fervants of the ftate, but the 
private domeftics of the Sovereign. One parti- 
cular clafs of men are permitted to call them- 
felves the King's friends, as if the body of the 
people were the King's enemies i or as if his Ma- 
jefty looked for a refource or confolation, in the 
attachment of a few favourites, againft the gene- 
ral contempt and deteftation of his fubjefts, Ed- 
ward, and Richard the Second, made the fame 
diftindkion between the colleftive body of the peo- 
ple, and a contemptible party who furrounded the 
throne. The event of their miftaken condudt 
might have been a warning to their fucceffors. Yet 
the errors of thofc princes were not without ex- 
cufe. They had as many falfe friends, as our pre- 
fcnt gracious Sovereign, and infinitely greater 
temptations to feduce them. They were neither 
fober, religious, nor demuret Intoxicated with 
pleafure, they wafted their inheritance in purfuit 
of it. Their lives were like a rapid torrent, bril^ 
Jiant in profpeft, though ufelefs or dangerous in 
its courfe. In the dull, unanimated exiftence of 
other princes, we fee npthing but a fickly, flag- 
liant water, which taints the atmofphere without 
fertilizing the foil, — The morality of a King is not 
to be meafured by vulgar rules. His fitpation ia 
fmgular. Th?re are faulty whichTdo him kypur, 

and 
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and virtues that difgrace him. A faultlefs, inllpid 
equality in his charadler, is neither capable of vice 
nor virtue in the extreme ^ but it fecures his fub- 
miffion to thofe perfons, whom he has been ac^ 
cuftomed to refped, and makes him a dangerous 
inftrument of iheir ambition, ^duded from the 
world, attached from his infancy to one fct of 
perfons, and one fet of ideas, he can neither open 
his heart to new connexions, nor his mind to 
better information. A charafter of this fort is the 
foil fitteft to produce that obftinate bigotry in po- 
litics and religion, which begins with a meritorious 
facrifice of the underftanding, and finally condufts 
the monarch and the martyr to the block. 

At any other period, I doubt not, the fcanda- 
lous difordcTS, which have been introduced into 
the government of all the dependencies in the 
Empire, would have roufed and engaged the at- 
tention of the public. The odious abufe and pro- 
flicution of the prerogative at home, — the uncon* 
ftitutional employment of the military,— the ar- 

« 

bitrary fines and commitments by the houfc of 
Lords, and court of KingVBench j—the mercy 
of a chafte and pious prince extended chearfuHy 
to a wilful murderer, becaufe that murderer is the 
brother of a common proftitute, would, I think, 
^t aoy other tjme, have excited univerfal indigna- 
tion, 
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tion. But the daring attack upon the conftittu 
uouy in the Middlefex Ele6tion, makes us callous 
and indifFcrent to inferior grievances. No man 
regards an eruption upon the furface, when the 
noble parxs are invaded, and he feels a mortiftca- 
tioft approaching to his heart. The free ele&ioa 
of ^our reprefentatives in parliament comprehends^ 
beeaufe it is, the fource and fecurity of every right 
and privilege of the Englilh nation. The miniftry 
have realifed the compendious ideas of Caligula* 
They know that the liberty, the laws, and property 
of an Engliflaman have in truth but one neck, and 
that to violate the freedom of eleftjon ftrikes deepr 
}y at them all 
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To Lord NORTH. 
My Lord, Juguji 22, 1770. 

TlyTR. Liittreirs fervices were the chief fupport 
• ^ and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's ad- 
miniftration. The honour of rewarding them was 
referved for your Lordlhip. The Duke, it feems, 
had contracted an obligation he was aOiamed to 
acknowledge, and qnable to acquit. You, my 
X-ord, had no fcruples. You accepted of the fuc- 

ceflion 
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ceflion with all its incumbrances, and have paid 
Mr. Luttrell his legacy, at the hazard of ruining 

the eftate. 

When this accomplifhed youth declared himfelf 
the champion of government, the world was bufy 
in enquiring what honours or emoluments could be 
ji fufficient recompence, to a young man of hrs 
rank and fortune, for fubmitting to mark his en- 
trance into life with the univerfal contempt and 
deteftation of his country. His noble father had 
not been fo precipitate. To vacate his feat in 
parliament ; — to intrude upon a county in which he 
had no intereft or connexion \ — to poflefs himfelf 
of another man's right, and to maintain it in defi- 
ance of public fliame as well as juftice, befpoke a 
degree of zeal or of depravity, which all the favour 
of a pious Prince could hardly requite. I proteft, 
my Lord, there is in this young man's conduct a 
ftrain of proftitution, which, for its fingularity, I 
cannot but admire. He has difcovered a new line 
in the human charafter \ — he has degraded even 
the name of Luttrell, and gratiSed his father's 
mofl: fanguine expectations. 

The Duke of Grafton, with every poffible difpo- 
fition to patron ife this kind of merit, was con- 
tented with pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's pane- 
gyric. The gallant fpirit, the difinterefted zeal of 

the 
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tlie\ young adventurer, were echoed through thd 
Houfe pf Lords^ His Grace repeatedly pledged 
himfelf^to the Houfe, as an evidence of the purity 
of his friend Mr. Luttrell's intentions; — that he had 
engaged without any profpedl of perforial benefit^ 
and that the idea of compenfation would mortally 
offend him. The noble Duke could hardly be in 
earneft ; .but he had lately quitted his employment^ 
and began to think it neceffary to take fome care 
of his reputation. At that very mornent, the Irifh 
negotiation was probably begun. — Come forward^ 
thou worthy reprefentative of Lord Bute, and -tell 
this infulted country, who advifed the King to ap-* 
point Mr. -Luttrell Adjutant-General to the 
army in Ireland, By what management was Colo- 
nel Cuninghame prevailed on to refign his employ- 
ment, and the obfequious Gifborne to accept of a 
penfion for the government of Kinfale * ? Was ic 
an original ftipulation with the Prlncefs of Wales, 
or does he owe his preferment to your lordfhip's 

partiality, 

* This infamous tranfadlioii ought to be explained to the 
public. Colonel Gifborne was quartcr-maflcr-gcncral in Ire- 
land. Lor J Townfhend perfuadcs him to refign to a Scotch 
officer, one Frafer, and gives him the government of Kinfalc ; 
Colonel Cuninghame was Adjutint- General in Ireland. Lord 
Townfhend offers him a pcnflon, to induce him to refign to 
LuttrcU. Cuninghame treats the offer with contempt. What\s 

to 



partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford's fricnd(hip ? 
My Lord, though it may not be poffible to trftce 
this meafure to its fourcc, we can follow the ftream, 
and warn the country of its approaching deftrudion. 
The Englifli nation muft be roufed, and put upon 
its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already (hewn us how 
far he may be trufted, whenever an open attack is 
to be made upon the liberties of this country. I 
do not doubt that there is a deliberate plan form- 
ed. — Your Lordfhip beft knows by whom ;— the 
corruption of the legiflative body on this fide— 
a military force on the other— and then, Farewell 
to England ! It is impoffible that any Minifter 
(hall dare to advife the King to place fuch a man 
as Luttrell in the confidential pofl: of Adjutant- 
General, if there were not fome fecret purpofe in 
view, which only fuch a man as Luttrell is fit to 
promote. The infult offered to the army in gene- 
ral is as grofs as the outrage intended to the people 
of England. What ! Lieutenant- Colonel Lutcrell 
to be Adjutant-General of an army of fixteen 
thoufand men ! one would think his Majefty's 

to be done ? poor Gifborne muft move once more. — He accepts 
of a penfion of 500I. a year, until a government of greater va- 
lue (li ill become vacmt. Colonel Cuninghame is made Gover- 
nor of Kinfale ; and Luttrell, at laft, for whom the whole 
machinery is put in motion, becomes Adjutant-General, and 
in cffc6k takes the command of the army in Ireland. 

cam- 
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campaigns at Blackheath and Wimbledon rriigKt 
have tiught him betten — I cannot help wifhiilg 
General Hervey jgy of a colleague, who does fo 
much honour to the employment. — But, my Lord, 
this meafure is too daring to pafs unnoticed, too 
dangerous to be received with indifference or fub- 
miflion. You fhall not have time to new-model 
the Irilh army. They will not fubmit to be gar- 
bled by Colonel Luttrell. As a mifehiefto the 
Englilh conftitution, (for he is not worth the name 
of enemy) they already deteft him. As a boy, 
impudently thruft over their heads, they will re* 
ceive him with indignation and contempt. — As for 
you, my Lord, who perhaps are no more than the 
blind, unhappy inftrument of Lord Bute and her 
Koyal Highnefs the Princefs of Wales, be aflured 
that you Ihall be called upon to anfwer for the ad- 
vice, which has been given, and either difcovcr 
your accomplices, or fall a facrifice to their fe- 
curity. 

JUNIUS, 



LET^ 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 
To the Right Honourable Lord Mansfield. 

My Lord, Nov, 14, 1770. 

nr^ H E appearance of this letter will attraft the 
curiofity of the public, and command even 
your Lordfhip's attention. I am confiderably in 
your debt, and fljall endeavour, once for all, to 
balance the account. Accept of this addrefs, my 
Lord, as a prologue to more important fcenes, in 
which you will probably be called upon to adl or 
fufFer. 

You wiU not queftion my veracity, when I afllirc 
you that it has not been owing to any particular 
refpeft for your perfon that I have abftained from 
you fo long. Befides the diftrefs and danger with 
which the prefs Is threatened, when your Lord (hip 
is party, and the party is to be judge, I confefs I 
have been deterred by the difficulty of the tafk. 

Our language has no term of reproach, the mind 
has no idea of deteftation, which has not already 
been happily applied to you, and exhaufted— 
Ample juftice has been done by abler pens than 
mine to the feparate merits of your life and chc- 
rafter. Let it be my humble office to colled the 
fcattered fweets, till their united virtue tortures the 

fcnfe. 

R Permit 
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Permit me to begin with paying a juft tribute trf 
Scotch fincerity, whejrever I find it. I own I am 
not apt to confide in the profeffions of gentlemen 
of that country, and when they fmile, I feel an in- 
voluntary emotion to guard myfelf againft mifchiefi 
With this geneial opinion of an ancient nation,^ I 
always thought it much to your Lordfhip's honour, 
that, in your earlier days, you were but little in- 
fefted with the prudence of your country. You 
had fome original attachments, which you took 
every proper opportunity to acknowledge. The 
liberal fpirit of youth prevailed over your native 
difcretion. Your zeal in the caufe of an unhappy 
prince was cxprefled with the fincerity of wine, and 
fome of the folcmnities of religion. This, I con* 
ceive, is the moft amiable point of view, in which 
your charafter has appeared. Like an honeft man, 
you took that part in politics, which might have 
been expefted, from your birth, education, country, 
and connexions. There was fomething generous 
in your attachment to the baniflied houfe of Stuarr. 
"We lament the miliakes cf a good man, anti do 
not begin to deteft him until he afFeds to 
renounce his principles. Why did you not ad- 
here to that loyalty you once profcffcd ? Why 
did you not follow the example of your 
worthy brother ? With him, you might have 
' * Ihared 
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fliared in the honour of th? Pretender's 'confi- 
dence — with him you might havc ..i.fTvcd the in- 
tegrity of your charadter, and Engla:... ■ think, 
might have fpared you without regret. — Your 
friends will fay, perhaps, that although you de- 
ferted the fortune of your liege lord, you liave ad- 
hered firmly to the principles which drove his fa- 
ther from the throne •, — that without openly fup- 
porting the perfon,'you have done effentlal fervfce 
to the caufe, and conibled yoiirfclf for the lofs of 
a favourite family, by reviving and cftablidiing the 
maxims of their government. This is the way, in 
which a Scotchman's underftanding correfts the 
error of his heart. — My Lord, I acknowledge the 
truth of the defence, and can trace it through all 
your conduft. I fee, through your whole life, one 
uniform plan to enlarge the power of the crown, 
at the cxpence of the liberty of the fubjecl. To 
this objed, your thoughts, words and adions have 
been conftantly dircded. In contempt or ignorance ' 
of the common law of England, you have made it 
your ftudy to introduce into the court, where you 
prefide, maxims of jurifprudence unknown to 
Engliftimen, The Roman code, the law of na- 
tions, and the opinion of foreign civili.L:):^, are 
your perpetual theme ; — but who ever heard you 
mention magna chaita or the bill of riglits ^' irh 

. R 2 a;'j;'ro- 
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approbation or Tcfpefl: ? By fuch treachcroas aiTJ, 
the noble fimplicity and free fpirit of our Saxon 
laws were firft corrupted. The Norman conqueft 
was riot complete, until Norman lawyers had intro- 
duced their laws, and reduced flavery to a fyftem.— - 
This one leading principle direfts your interprets* 
rion of the laws, and accounts for your treatment 
of juries. It is nrot in pofitical queftions only (for 
there the courtier might be forgiven; but let the 
caufe be what it may, your underftanding is equally 
on the rack, either to contraft the power of the 
jury, or to miflead their judgment. For the truth 
of this affertion, I appeal to the doftrine you deli- 
vered in. Lord Grofvenor's caufe. An aftion for 
criminal converfation being brought by a peer 
againft a prince of the blood, you were daring 
enough to tell the jury that, in fixing the damages, 
they were to pay no regard to the quality or fortune 
of the parties ;•— that it was a trial between A and 
B ; — that they were to confider the offence in a mo* 
ral light only, and give no greater damages to a 
peer of the realm, than to the meaneft mechanic. 
I fhall not attempt to refute a dodrinc, which, if 
it was meant for law, carries falfhood and abfurdity 
upon the face of it ; but, if it was meant for a. 
declaration of your political creed, is clear and 
confiftent. Under an arbitrary government, all 

^ - ranks 
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mnks and diftindlions are confounded. The ho* 
•nour of a nobleman is no more confidered than the 
reputation of a peafant, for, with different live-' 
ries, they are equally flaves. 

Even in matters of private property, we fee the fame 
biafs aqd inclination to depart from the decifions 
of ygiir predecelTors, which you certainly ought to 
receive as evidence of the common law. Jnftead 
gf thofe certain, pofitiye rules, by which the 
judgment of a court of law Oiould invariably be 
determined, you have fondly introduced your own 
unfetdcd notions of equity aod fubftantial juftice. 
Decifions given upoi> fuch principles do not alarm 
the public fo much as they ought, becaufe the 
confeque^ce and tendency of each particular in- 
fiance is not obferved or regarded. In the mean 
time the praftice gains ground ; the court of King's 
]Bench becomes a court of equity, and the judge, 
inftead of confulting ftridly the law of the land, 
refers only to the wifdom of the court, and to the 
purity of his own confcience. The name of Mr. 
Juftice Yates will naturally revive in your mind 
fome of thofe emotions of fear and deteftation, 
with which you always beheld him. That great 
lawyer, that honeft man, faw your whole condu6t 
in the light that I do. After years of ineffeftual 
fefiftance to the pernicious principles introduced 

by 
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by* your lordfhip, and uniformly fupported by your 
humble friends upon the btnch, he determined to quit 
a court, whofe proceedings anddecifions he could 

neither affent to with honour, nor oppole with fuc- 
cefs, 

•The injuftice done to an individual is fomctimes 
of fervice to the public. Fadls are apt to alarm 

us more than the mofl: dangerous principles. The 
fuflfcrings and firmnefs of a printer have roufed the 
public attention. You knew and felt that your 
conduit would not bear a parliamentary inquiry, 
and you hoped to efcape it by the meaneft, the 
bafeft facrifice of dignity and confiftency, that ever 
was made by a great magiilrate. Where was your 
firmnjrfs, where \Vas that vindidive fpirir, of which 
we have it^a io many examples, when a man fo 
inconfiderable as Bingley, could force you to con- 
fcfs, in the face of this country, that, for two • 
years together, you had illegally deprived an Eng- 
lifh fubje£t of his liberty, and that he had tri- ' 
umphed over you at lad ^ Yet I own, my Lord, 
that your*s is not an uncommon chara6ter. Wo- 
men, and men like . women, are timid, vindidive, 
and irrefolute. Their paffions counteraft, each 
other, and make the fame creature at one moment 
hateful, at another contemptible. I fancy, my 
Lordt fome time will elapfe before you venture to 

commit 
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commit another Englifhman for refufing to anfwer 
interrogatories. 

The doftrine you have conftantly delivered, in 
cafes of libel, is another powerful evidence of a 
fettled plan to contrad the legal power of juries, 
and to draw queftions, infeparable from fad, within 
the arUtrmm of the court. Here, my Lord, you 
have fortune of your fide. When you invade the 
province of the jury, in matter of libel, you, ia 
effeiSV, attack the liberty of the prefs, and, with a 
lingle ftroke, wound two of your greateft enemies 
at once. ■ In fome inftances you have fucceed- 

ed, becaufe jurymen are too often ignorant of their 
own rights, and too apt to be awed by the autho- 
rity of a chief juftice. In other criminal profecu- 
tions, the malice of the defign is confefTcrdly as 

' much the fubjedl of confideration to a jury,, as the 
certainty of the fad. If a different dcdlrine pre- 
vails in the cafe of libels, why fliould it not ex- 

. tend to Yz// criminal cafes ? Why not to ca- 
pital offences ? I fee no reafon (and I dare fay 
you will agree with me that th6re is no good one) 
why the life of the fubjed Ihould.be better pro- 
tcfted againft you than his liberty or property. 
Why Ihould you enjoy the. full power of pillory, 
line, and imprifonment, and not be indulged with 
hanging or tranfportation ? 'With your lordfhip's 

fertile 
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fertile genius and merciful difpofition, I can" con- 
ceive fuch an exercife of the power you have, as 
could hardly be aggravated by that which you 
have not. 

But, my Lord, fince you have laboured (and 
not unfuccefsfully) to deftroy the fubftance of the 
trials why fliould you fuffer the form of the ver- 
di£l to remain ? Why force twelve honeft men, in 
palpable violation of their oaths, to pronounce 
their fellow fubjeft a guiUy man, when, almoft at 
the fame moment, you forbid their inquiring into 
the only circumftance, which, in the eye of law 
and reafon, conftitutes guilt — the malignity or in- 
nocence of his intentions ? — But I underftand your 
Lordlhip.— If you could fucceed in making the 
trial by jury ufelefs and ridiculous, you might then 
with greater fafety introduce a bill into parliament 
for enlarging the jurifdidion of the court, and ex- 
tending your favourite trial by interrogatories to 
every queftion, in which the life or liberty of an 
Englifhman is concerned. 

Your charge to the jury, in the profecution a- 
gainft: Almon and Woodfall, contradifts the high- 
eft legal authorities, as well as the plaineft dic- 
tates of reafon. In Miller's caufe, and ftill more 
cxprefsly in that of Baldwin, you have proceeded 
a ftep farther, and grofsly contradifted yourfelf. — 
• : ■ ^ You 
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You may know, perhaps, though I do not mean 
to infult you by an appeal to your experience, that 
the language of truth is uniform and confiftenf. 
To depart from it fafely, requires memory and 
difcretion. In the two laft trials, your charge to 
the jury began, as ufual, with affuring them that 
they had nothing to do with the law, — that they 
were to find the bare faft, and not concern th^m- 
fclves about the legal inferences drawn from it, or 
the degree of the defendantfs guilt.— Thus far you 
were confident with yopr former pradtice. But 
how will you account for the conclufion ? You 
told the jury that, " if, after all, they would take 
f upon themfelves to determine the law, they might 
\ do ify but they mull be rery fure that they de- 
'* termined according to law, for it touched their 
" confciences, and they aclqd ^t their peril/' — If 
I underftapd your firft proportion, you meant to 
affirm, that the jury were pot competent judges 
of the law in the criminal cafe of a libel j-^that it 
did not fall within their jurifdidlion ; and that, 
with refpcd: to them^ the malice or innocence of 
the defendant's intention^ would be a queftion co- 
ram non judice. — But the fecond propofition clears 
away your own difficulties, and reftorcs the jury to 
all their judicial capacities. You make the com- 
petence of the Court to depend upon the legality 

of 
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of the decifion. In the firft inftance you deny the 
power abfolutely. In the fecond, you admit the 
power, provided it be legally excrcifed. Now, my 
Lord, without pretending to reconcile the dif- 
tinftions of Weftminfter hall with the fimple in- 
formation of common fenfe, or the integrity of 
fair argument, I fhall beunderftood by yourLord- 
Ihip when I aflert that, if a jury or any other court 
of judicature (for jurors are judges) have no right 
to entertain a caufe, or queftion of law, it fignifie$ 
nothincT whether their decifion be or be not ac* 
cording to law. Their decifion is in itfelf a mere 
nullity ; — the parties are not bound to fubmit to 
it s and, if the jury run any rifque of punifliment, 
it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal ver- 
\ did, but for the illegality of meddlmg with a point 
on which they have no legal authority to decide. 

J cannot quit this fubjedt without reminding 
your Lordfiiip of the name of Mr, Benfon. With- 
out offering any legal objeftion, you ordered a Ipe. 
cial juryman to be fet afide'in a caufe where the 
King was profecutor. The novelty of the fadl 
required explanation. Will you cohdefcend tQ 
tell the world by what law or cuftom you were 
authorifed to make a peremptory challenge of ^ 
juryman ? The parties indeed have this power, anc^ 
perhaps your Lordfiiip, having accuflionied^your-. 

fcif 
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fclf to unite the charafters of judge and party; may ^ 
claim it in virtue of the new capacity you have 

< 

affumed, and profit by your own wrong. The 
time, within which you might have been punilhed 
for this daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, 
elapfed ; but no length of time (hall erafe the re- 
cord of it. 

The mifchiefs you have done this country are 
not confined to your interpretation of the laws. 
You ar^ a minifter, my Lord, and, as fuch, have 
long been confulted. Let us candidly examine 
what ufe you have made of your minifterial influ- 
ence. I will not defcend to little matters, but 
come at once to thofe important points, on which 
your refolution was waited for, on which the ex- 
peftation of your opinion kept a great part of the 
nation in fufpence. — A conftitutional queftion 
arifes upon a declaration of the law of parliament, 
by which the freedom of eleftion, and the birth- 
right of the fubjeft, were fuppofed to have been 

invaded The King's fervants are accufed of 

violating the conftitution. The nation is ih a 

ferment. The ableft men of all parties engage 

in the queftion, and exert their ntmoft abilities in 
the difcuflion of it. — What part has the honeft 
Lord Mansfield afted ? As an eminent judge of 

the law, his opinion would have been refpefted. 

• » •' 
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^r-As a peer, he had a right to demand an audi- 
CDce of his fovereign, and inform him that his mi- 
cifters vvere purfuing unconftitional meafures,— ^ 
Upon other occafions, my Lord, you have no dif- 
J^culty in finding your way into the clofet. The 
pretended neutrality of belonging to no party v/ill 
not fave your reputation. In queftions merely po- 
litjic^U an hoftipQ: man mj^y ftand neuter. But the 
laws and conftitution arc the general property of 
the fubjeft \ — not to defend is to relinquilh ; — and 
who is there fo fenfejefs a$ to renounce his fhare in 
a common benefit, itnlefs he hopes to profit by 4 
new divifion of the fpoil. A3 a lord of parlia* 
ment yQU were repeatedly caljed upon to condemQ 
or defend the new law declared by the houfe pf 
Commons. You affedled to have fcruples, and 
^very expedient was attempted to remove them. — • 
The queftion was propofcd, and urged to you in 

a thoufand different fhapes. Your prudence ftill 

fupplied ,you with -evafion ; — \ — your refolution 
was invincible. For my own part, 1 am not anxi- 
ous to penetrate this folemn fecret. I care not tq 
whofe wifdon^ it is intruded, nqr how foon yoq 
parry it with you to your grave. You h^ye be- 
trayed your opinion by the very care you hayq 
taken to conceal it. It is not from Lord Mans- 
field that we exped any referye in declaring hi^ 

rea^ 
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real fentiments in favour of government, or in 
bppofition to the people; nor is it difficult to 
account for the motions of a timid, diflioncft 
heart, which neither has virtue enough to acknow- 
ledge truth, nor courage to contradift it. Yet 

you continue to fupport an admiqift ration which 
you know is univerfally odious, and which, on 
fome occalions, you yourfelf fpeak of with con- 
tempt. You would fain be thought to take no 
(hare in government, while, in reality, you are the 
main fpring of the machine. — Here too we trace 
the liuky prudential policy of a Scotchman.* 
Inftead of afting that open, generous part, which 
becomes your rank and ftation, you meanly fkuik 
into the clofet, and give your fovereign fuch ad- 
vice as you have not Ipirit to avow or defend. You 
fecretly ingrofs the power, while you decline the 
title of minifter ; and though you dare not be 
Chancellor, you know how to fecure the emolu- 
ments of the office. — Are the feals to be for ever 
in commiffion, that you may enjoy five thoufand 
pounds a year ? — I beg pardon, my Lord ;— your 
fears have interpofed at laft, and forced you to re- 
fign. — The odium of continuing Speaker of the 
Houfe of Lords, upon fuch terms, was too for- 
midable to be rcfifted. What a mukitude of bad 
paffio.ns are forced to fubmit to a conftitutional in- 
firmity ! 
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jBrmity ! But thongh you have relinquifhed the fa^ 
lary, you ftill aflTume the rights of a minifter. — :- 
Your conduft, it fcems, muft be defended in par- 
liament.— For what other purpofe is your wretched 
friend, that miferable ferjeant, polled to the Houfe. 
of Commons ? Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh 

to defend the great Lord Mansfield ? ^Or is he 

only the Punch of the Puppet- Ihow, to fpeak as 
he is prompted by the Chief Juggler behind the 
curtain ? 

In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be 

,' ever fo well wrought, will not conduct a man 
honourably through life. Like bad money, it may 

^ be current for a time, but it will foon be cried 

- down. It cannot confift with a liberal fpirit, tho* 
it be fometimes united with extraordinary qualifi- 
cations. When I acknowledge your abilities, you 
may believe I am fincere. I feel for human na- 

• ture when I fee a man, fo gifted as you are, de- 

fcend to fuch vile pradice. Yet do not fuffcr 

your vanity to confole you too foon. Believe me, 
my good L.ord, you are not admired in the fame de- 
gree in which you are detefted. It is only the par- 
tiality of your friends that balances the defefts of 
your heart with the fuperiority of your under- 
ftanding. No learned man, even among your 
own tribe, thinks you qualified to^ prefide in 

a court 
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a court of common law. Yet it is confefled that, 
under Juftinian^ you might have made an incompa- 
ab le Pr^tor. — It is remarkable enough, but I hope 
not ominous, that the laws you underlland befl, 
and the judges you affeft to admire moft, flourilh- 
cd in the decline of a great empire, and are fup- 
pofed to have contributed to its fall. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to 
paufe together. — It is not for my own fake that I 
wifli you to confider the delicacy of your fituation. 
Beware how you indulge the firft emotions of your 
refentment. This paper is delivered to the world, 
and cannot be recalled. The perfecution of an -^ 
innocent printer cannot alter fa<5ts, nor refute ar- 
guments. — Do not furnilh me with farther mate- 
rials againft yourfelf. An honeft man, like the ,.,. 

true religion, appeals to the underftanding, or mo- ,~ 
deftly confides in the internal evidence of his con- . 
fcience. The impoftor employs force Inftead of 
argument, impofes filence where he cannot con- 
vince, and propagates his charaftcr by the fword, 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 



SIR, January 20. 1771* 

T F we recoUeft in what manner the king's friends 
have been conftantly employed, we Ihall have 
no reafon to be furprifed at any condition of diC- 
grace, to which the once refpefted name of Englifli- 
man may be degraded. His majefty has no cares, 
but fuch as concern the laws and conftitution of 
this country. In his royal bread there is no room 
left for refentment, no place for hoftile fentiments 
againfl: the natural enemies of his crown. The 
fyftem of government is uniform. ^ — Violence and 
oppreffion at home can only be fupported by 
treachery and fubmiflion abroad, when the civil 
rights of the people are daringly invaded on one 
fide, what have we to expeft, but that their polie 
tical rights ftiould be deferted and betrayed, in the 
fame proportion, on the other ? The plan of do- 
meftic policy, which has been invariably purfued, 
from the moment of his prefent majcfty's acceffion, 

S_ cngrofles 
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chgrofles all the attention of his fervants. Thef/ 
know that the fecurity of their places depends upon 
their maintaining, a( afly hazard, tht fccret fTftem 
of the clofet. A foreign war might embarafs, an un- 
favourable event might ruift the minifter, and 
defeat the deep laid fcheme of policy, to which he 
and his aflbciates owe their employments. Rathef 
than fufter the execution of that fcheme to be de- 
cayed or interrupted, the King has been advifdi to 
make a public furfender, a folemn facrifice, in the 
face of all Europe, not only of the interefts of his 
fubjefts, but of his own perfonal reputation, and 
of the dignity of that crown, which his predeceflbrs 
have v/orn with honour, thefe are ftrohg terms. Sir, 
fcut they are fupported by fa6t and argument. 

The iCing of Great Britain had been, for fome 
years in pofleflion of an idand, to which, as the 
miniftry themfelves have repeatedly afferted, the 
Spaniards had no claim of right. The importance 
of the place is not in queflion. If it were, a better 
judgment might be formed of it from the dpinfons 
of lord Anfpn and Icrrd Egmont, and frond the 
anxiety of the Spaniards, than from any fallacious 
infinuations thrown out by' men, whofe intereft it 
is to undervalue that property which they are de- 
termined to relinx^uifh. The pretenCons of Spain 

were 
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were a fubjeft of negotiation between the two 
courts. They had been difcuffed, but not admitted. 
The king of Spain, in thefe circumftances, bids adieu 
to amicable negotiation, and appeals diredly to the 
fword. The expedition againft Port Egmont does 
not appear to have been a fudden ill- concerted 
cnterprize. It feems to have been conducS^d not 
only with the ufual military precautions, but in ali 
the forms and ceremonies of w^r. A frigate w^s 
firft employed Jo examine the ftrength of the place. 
A meflage was then fent, demanding immediatP 
pol^eflioo, in the Catholic King's name, and order- 
ing pur people to depart. Ait laft 4 military force 
appears, and compels the garrifon to furrender. 
A formal ,capit|ulation enfues, and his Majefty's 
fhip, which might at lead have been permitted to 
bring home his troops immediately is detained in 
port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly takeqi 
away. This train of fads carries no appearance 
of the raftinefs pr violence of a Span^fh governor. 
On the contrary, the whole plan feems to have been 
formed and executed, in confequence of deliberate 
order, and a regular inftruftion from the Spanifh 
court. Mr. Bucarelli is not a pirate, nor has he 
been treated as fuch by thofe who employed him. 
J feci for the honour of a gentleman, when I affirm 

tha? 
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that our king owes him a fignal reparation.-— 
Where will the humiliation of this country end ! ■^— 
A King of Great Britain, not contented with placing 
himfelf upon a level with a Spanilh governor, dc- 
fcends fo low as to do a notorious injiJftice to that 
governor. As a falvo for his own reputation, he 
has been advifed to traduce the charafter of a brave 
officer, and to treat him as a common robber, when 
he knew with certainty that Mr. Bucarrelli had 
afted in obedience to his orders, and had done no 
more than his duty. Thus it happens in private 
life, with a man who has no fpirit nor fenfe of 
honour. — One of his equals orders a fervant to 
ftrike him. — Inftead of returning the blow to the 
matter, his courage is contented with throwing an 
afperfion, equally falfe and public, upon the cha- 
rafter of the fervant. 

This (hort recapitulation was neceflary to introduce 
the confideration of his majefty's fpeech, and the 
fubfequcnt meafures of government. The exceffive 
caution, with which the fpeech was drawn upi had 
impreffed upon me an early convidion, that no 
ferious refentment was thought of, and that the 
conclufion of the bufinefs, whenever it happened, 
muft in fome degree be dilhonourable to England. 
There appears, through the whole fpeech, a guard 

and 
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and referve in the choice of expreffiort?* which fhews 
how careful the miniftry were not to embarrafs their 
future projeds by any firm or fpirited declaration 
from the the throne. When all hopes of peace are 
loft, his majefty tells his parliament, that he is pre- 
paring, — not for barbarous war, but (with all hifi 
mother's foftnefs, J /^r a different Jituation. — It would 
indeed be happy for this country, if the lady I (peak 
of were obliged to prepare herfelf for a different 
fituation.— An open hoftility, authorifed by the 
Catholic King, is called an aSi of a governor. Thi^ 
afty to avoid the mention of a regular fiege and 
furrender, paGes under the piratical defcription of 
feizing by force 'y and the thing taken is defcribed 
not as a part of the King's territory or proper do- 
minion, but merely as a poffeffion^ a word exprefsly 
chofcn in contradiftinftion to and cxclufion of the 
idea of rights and to prepare us for a future furrender 
both of the right and of the pofifeTTion. Yet this 
fpeech. Sir, cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, 
by any fophiftry, be accommodated to the meafures, 
which have fince been adapted. It feemed to pro- 
mife, that, whatever might be given up by fecret 
ftipulation, fome care would be taken toVave ap- 
pearances to the public, l^he event fliews us, that 
to depart, in the minuteft article, from the nicety 

and 
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und ftriftnefs of pundilio, is as dlngerous ta na^ 
tional honour, as to female virtue. The woman 
who admits of one familiarity, feldom knows where 
to ftop or what tQ refufe -, ^d when the counfels of 
a great couxitry give way m a fu)gle inftance, — 7 
when Qnce they are inclined to fubmiffion, every 
Hep accelerates the rapidity of the dcfccnt. The 
mioiftry themfelves, when they franked the fpeech, 
did not forefee, that they (hould ever accede to 
fuch an accoramoqlation, as they have fince advife4 
their mafter to accept of. 

The king fays, " The honour of my crown and 
** the rights of my people are deeply afFe£ted-% 
The Spaniard, in his reply, fays, *' I give yoq 
" back poflfeflion but I adhere to my claim of prior 
*' right, referving the aflfertion of it for a more 
•* favourable opportunity'*. 

The fpeech fays, f« I made ^n immediate dc* 
" mand of fatisfadion, and, if that fails, I am pre- 
♦* pared to dp myfelf juftice'*. This immediate 
demand rauft have been fent to Madrid on the 
1 2 th of September, or in a few days after. It was 
eertainly refufed, or evaded, and the King has not 
done himfcif juflicc.— - When the firft magiftratc 
fpeaks to the nation, fome care Ihould be taken of 
his apparent veracity. 
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The fpeech proceeds to fay, *' I (hall not dif- 
^' tontinue nnfy preparations until I have received 
** propfer reparation for the injury". If this affu- 
tancc may be relied on^ what an enormous expencc 
is entailed, ftne dkj upon this unhappy country ! 
Reftitution of a pofleflion and reparation of an injury 
are as different in fubftance, aa( they are in language^ 
The very aft of reftitution may contain, as in this 
inftance it palpably does, a fhameful aggravatioa 
of the injury, A man offpirit does not meafure 
the degree of an injury by the mere pofitive damage 

he has fuftained. He confiders the principle on 
which it is founded 5 — he i:efents the fupcriority 
afferted over him •, and rejefts with indignation 
the claim of right, which his adverfary endeavours 
to eftablifli, and would force him to acknow- 
ledge. 

The motives, on which the Catholic King makes 
reftitution, are^ if poflible, more infolent and dif- 
graceful to our Sovereign, than even the declara- 
tory conditioh annexed to it. After taking four 
months to confider, whether the expedition was 
undertaken by his own orders or not, he conde- 
fcends to dilavow the enterprize and to reftore the 
i (land, ---not from any regard to juftice ; — not from 
any regard he bears to his Britannic Majefty, but 

merely 
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merely ** from the perfuafion, in which he is, o^ 
•' the pacific fentiments of the King of Great. 
•* Britain." — At this rate, if our King had difco- 
vered the fpirit of a man, — if he had made a pe- 
remptory demand of fatisfaftion, the'King of Spain 
would have given him a peremptory refufal. But 
why this unfeafonable, this ridiculous mention of 
the King of Great Britain's pacific intentions ? 
Have they ever been in queftion ? Was He the 
aggreflbr ? Does he attack foreign powers without 
provocation ? Does he even refill, when he is in- 
fulted ? No, Sir, if any ideas of ftrife or hoftility, 
have entered his royal mind, they have a very dif- 
ferent diredion. The enemies of England have 
Dothing to fear from them. 

After all, Sir, to what kind of difavowal has the 
king of Spain at laft confented ? Suppofing it made 
in proper time, it Ihould have been accompanied 
with inftant reftitution 5 and, if Mr. BucarelU 
afted without orders, he deferved death. Now> 
Sir, inftead of immediate reftitution, we have a four 
months negotiation, and the officer, whole aft is 
difavowed, returns to court, and is loaded with ho- 
nours. 

If the aftual fituation of Europe be confidered, 
the treachery of the King's fervants, particularly of 

Lord 
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Lord N(!i!rth, who takes the whole upon himfelf 
will appear in the ftrongeft colours of aggravation^ 
Our allies were mafters of the Mediterranean. The 
King of France's prefent averfion from war, and tho 
diftra£tion of his affairs are notorious. He is now 
in a ftate of war widi his people. In vain did the 
Catholic King folicit him to take part in the quar* 
rd againft u^. His finances were in the laft difbr- 
der, and it was probable that his troops might find 
fufficicnt employment at home. In thefe circumi- 
ftances, we might have dilated the law to Spain. 
There are no terms, to which (he might not have 
been compelled to fubmit. At the worft, a war 
with Spain alone carries the faireft promife of ad- 
vantage. One good effcft at leaft would have been 
immediately produced by it. The defertion of 
France woul(i have irritated her ally, and in all 
probability have diflblved the family compaft. 
The fcene is now fatally changed. The advan* 
tage is thrown away ; — the moft favourable oppor- 
tunity is loft. — Hereafter we Ihall know the value 
of it. When the French King is reconciled to his 
fubje£b I— when Spain has compleated her prepa- 
rations J— i^when the coUedled ftrength of the houfe 
of Bourbon attacks us at once, the King himfelf 
will be able to determine upon the wifdom or im- 
prudence of his prefent condudj;. As far as the 
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probability of argument extends. We may fkfely 
pronounce, that a conjuncture, which threatens the 
very being of this country, has been wilfully pre- 
pared and forwarded by our own miniftry. How 
far the people may be animated to refiftance under 
the prefent adminiflration, I know not ; but this' I 
know with certainty, that, under the prefent ad« 
miniftration, or if any thing like it fhould continiiCy 
it is of very little moment whether we are a con* 
quered nation or not. 

Having travelled thus far in the high road of 
matter of fa£t, I may now be permitted to wandei^ 
a little into the field of imagination* Let us banKh 
from our minds the perfuafion that thefe events 
jhave really happened in the reign of the belt of 
princes. Let us confider them as nothing mocc 
than the materials of a fable, in which we may Goq* 
ceive the Sovereign of ibme other country to be 
concerned. I mean to violate all the laws of pro*^, 
bability, when I fuppofe that thi^ imaginary Kiiig» 
after having voluntarily difgraced himielf kk the 
eyes of his fubjeAs, might return to a fenfe of Ids 
di&onour ;-^that he might perceive the fnafe laid 
for him by his minifters, and feel a fpark of ifaamr 
kindling in his breaft.— The part he muft then bf 
obliged to aft, would overwhelm him with cojoftu 
lion. To this parliament he muft fay, ** I called 
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** you together to receive your advice, and have 
*' never alked your opinion."— To the merchant,— 
I have diftreffed your commerce 5 1 have dragged 
your ieamen out of your (hips, I have loaded 
f * you with a grievous weight of Infurances/* — To 
the landholder, — •* I told you war was too proba- 
*• ble, when I was determined to fubmit to any 
•' terms of accommodation ; — I extorted new 
•' taxes from you, before it was poffible they could 
*' be wanted, and am now unable to account for 
^" the application of them/' — To the public credi- 
tor,—" I have delivered up your fortunes a prey 
to foreigners and to the vileft of your fellow 
fubjefts." Perhaps this repenting Prince might 
conclude with one general acknowledgment to them 
all—" I have involved every rank of my fubjefts 
in anxiety and diftrefs, and have nothing to offer 
you in return, but the certainty of national di(ho- 
nour, an armed truce, and peace without fecurity." 
If thefe accounts were fettled, there would ftili 
remain an apology to be made to his navy and to 
his army. To the firft he wouid fay, " You were 
«* once the terror of the world. But go back to 
•* your harbours. A man diftionoured, as I am 
*• has no ufe for your fcrvicc/* It is not proba- 
ble that he would iippear again before his ibldiers, 
even in the pacific ceremony of a review. But 
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vrhcrevcr he appeared, the humiliating conftflioif 
would be extorted from him. " 1 have received a 
^* blow, and had not fpirit to refcnt it. I dc- 
^* manded fatisfaftion, and have accepted a decla- 
^* ration, in which the right to ftrike me again is 
'5 afferted and confirmed.?' His countenance at 
leaft would fpeak this language, and even his 
guards would blufli for him. 

But to return to our argument. — The miniftry, 
it feems, are labouring to draw a line of diftinc- 
tion between the honour of the crown, and the 
rights of the people. This new idea has yet been 
only ftarted in difcourfe, for in effed tjpth objeSs 
have been equally facrificed. I neither und^rftand 
the diftinftion, nor what ufe the miniftry propofe 
to make of it. The King's honour is that of his 
people. T^beir real honour and real intcreft arc the 
lame. — I am not contending for a vain pHnftilio. 
A clear, unblemiflied charafter comprehends not 
only the integrity that will not offer, but the fpirit 
that will not fubmit to an injury > and whether it 
belongs to an individual or to a fommunity^ it is 
the ^un4ation T)f peage, of independance, and of 
iafety. Private credit is wealth ;— public honour 
is fecurity. — :The feather that adorps tJJe royal 
bird, fupports his flight. Strip hirp of his plur 
rn^ge, and you fix him to the earth. 

JUNIUS 
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LETTER XL. 

^priliotb. 1 77 1.' 

SIR, 
'"ip^O write for profit without taxing the prcfs; 
-^ —to write for fame and to be unknown ;— 
to fupport the intrigues of faftion,- and to be dif- 
owned, as a dangerous auxiliary, by every party 
in the kingdom, are contradidlions, which th6 
minifter muft reconcile, before I forfeit my credit, 
with the public. I may quit the ferviee, but it 
would be abfurd to fufpeft me of defertion. The 
reputation of thefe papers is an honourable pledge 
for my attachment to the people. To facrifice a 
rcfpeftcd charafter, and to renounce the efteem of 
fociety, requires more than Mr. Wedderbume's 
refolution-, and though in him it was rather a pro- 
feffion than a defertion of his principles fl fpeak 
tenderly of this gentleman, for when treachery is 
in queftion, I think we Ihould make allowances 
for a Scotchman] yet we have feen him in the 
Houfe of Commons overwhelmed with confufion, 
and almoft bereft of his faculties. — ^^But in truth, 
fir, I have left no room for an accommodation with 
the piety of St. James's. My offences are not be 
redeemed by recantation or. repentance. On one 

U • fide. 
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fide, our warmeft patriots would difclaim me as a 
burthen to their honefl ambition. Dn the other, 
the vileft proftitution, if Junius could defcend to 
it, would lofe its natural merit and influence in the 
cabinet^ and treachery be no longer ^ recooupqfi- 

dation to the royal favour. 

The perfons, who, till within thefe few yearsiji 
.have been moft diftinguifhed by their zeal for high 
church and prerogative, are now» it fcems, the 
^reat afTertors of the privileges of the . Houfe of 

Commons. This fudden alteration of- their Tenti* 
ments or language carries with it a fufpicioos apr 
.pearance. When I hear thq undefined privileges 
pf the popular branch of the legiflature exalted «by 
■tories and Jacobites^ at the expence of thoi^ ftfi^ 
rights, which are known to the fub]e6t -iiid limited 
by the laws, I cannot but fufpeft, that fomc Jtrtif- 
<hievous fcheme is in agitation, to deftroy botk 
fe-w and privilege, by oppofing them to each ofiier. 
They who have uniformly denied the power of the 
whole legiflature to alter the defcent of the crown^ 
and whofe anceftors, in rebellion againft his Ma- 
jcfly's family, have defended that doftrine at'the 
hazard of their lives, now tell ws that privikge of 
parliament is the only rule of right, and the chief 
fecurity of the public liberty. — I fear, fir, that> 

while 
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while forms remain, there has been fome materia) 
change in the fubftancc of our conftitution. The 
opinions of thefe men were too abfurd to be eafily 
renounced. Liberal minds are open to convidion 
—Liberal dodkrines are capable of improvement.— *• 
There are profelytes from atheifm, but none from 
fuperftition. — If their ' prefent profeflions were fin- 
cere, I think they could not but be highly offend- 
ed at feeing a queftion, concerning parliamentary 
privilege, unneceflarily ftarted at a feafon fo un- 
favourable to the Houfe of Commons, and by fo 
very mean and infignificant a perfon as the minor 
Onflow. They knew that the prefent Houfe of 
Commons, having commenced hoftilities with the 
people, and degraded the authority of the laws by 
their own example, were likely enough to be re* 
fitted per fas et nefas. If they were really friends 
to privilege, they would have thought the queftion 
of ^ight too dangerous to be hazarded at this fea- 
fon, and, without the formality of a convention, 
would have left it undecided, 

I have been filent hitherto, tho* not from that 
(hameful indifference about the interefts of fociety, 
which too many of u$ profefs, and call modera- 
tion. I confcfs, fir, that I felt the prejudices of 
fny education, in favour of a Houfe of Commons, 

U 2 ftill 



ftill hanging about me: I thought that a queftion,' 
between law and privilege, couUI never be brought 
to a formal decifion, without inconvenience to the 
public ftrvice, or a manifeft diminution of legal 
liberty, and ought therefore to be carefully avoid- 
ed : And when I faw that the violence of the Houfe 
of Commons had carried them too far to retreat, 
I determined not to deliver a hafty ppinion upon a 
matter of fo much delicacy and importance. 

The ftate of things is much altered in this coun- 
try, fmce it was neccflary to protect our reprcfen- 
tatives againft the dirc6t power of the crown. Wc 
have nothing to apprehend from prerogative, but 
every thing from undue influence. Formerly it 
was the intercft of the people, that the privileges 
of parliament fliould be left unlimited and unde- 
fined. At prefent it is not only their intereft, but 
I hold it to be eflTentially neceiTary to the preferva- 
tion of the conftitution, that the privileges of par- 
Jiament fiiouM be ftriftly afcertained, and be con- 
fined within the narrowed bounds the nature of 
their inftitution will admit of. Upon the fame 
principle, on which I would have refifted prera- 
gative in the Jaft centL^.ry, I now refifl: privilege. 
It is indifferent to me, whether the crown, by its 
own immediate aft, impofes new, and difpenfes 
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with old laws, or whether the fame arbitrary power 
produces the fame effefts through the medium of 
the Houfe of Commons. We trufted our repre- 
fentatives with privileges for their own defence and 
ours. We cannot hinder their defertion, but we 
can prevent their carrying over their arms to the 
fcrvice of the enemy.- — It will be faid, that I be- 
gin with endeavouring to reduce the argument con- 
cerniftg privilege to a mere queftion of conve- 
nience ; — that I deny at one moment what I allow 

> 

at another; and that to refill the power of a prb- 
ftituted Houfe of Commons may cftablifh a pre- 
cedent injurious to all future parliaments.— To this 
I anfwer generally, that human affairs arc in no in- — 
ftance governed by drift pofitive right. If change 
of circumftances were to have no weight in diredt- 
ing our conduit and opinions, the mutual inter- 
courfe of. mankind would be nothing more than 
a contention between pofitive and equitable right. 
Society would be a ftate of war, and law itfelf 
would be injuftice. On this general ground it is 
highly reafonable, that the degree of our fubmif- 
fion 10 privileges, which have never been defined 
by any pofitive law, ftiould be confidered as a 
queftion of convenience, and proportioned to the: 
confidence we repofe in the integrity of our repre- 
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fcntativcs. As to the injury we may do to any future 
and more refpedtable Houfe of Commons, I own 
I am not now fanguine enough to expcft a more 
plentiful harvcft of parliamentary virtue in one 
year than another. Our political climate is fc- 
verely altered; and without dwelling upon the de- 
pravity of modern times, I think no reafonable 
man will expeft that, as human nature is confti- 
tuted, the enormous influence of the crown Ihould 
ccafe to prevail over the virtue of individuals. 
The mifchief lies too deep to be cured by any re- 
medy, lefs than fome great coilvulfion, which may 
cither carry back the conftitution to its original 
principles, or utterly deftroy it. I do not doubt 
that, in the firft feffion after the next eledlion, 
fbme popular mcafures may be adopted. The 
prefent Houfe of Commons have injured them- 
felves by a too early and public profeffion of 
their principals ; and if a ftrain of proftitution, 
which had no example, were within the reach of 
emulation, it might be imprudent to hazard the 
experiment too foon. But after all, fir, it is ve- 
ry immaterial whether a Houfe of Commons fhall 
preferve their virtue for a week, a month, or a 
year. The influence, which makes a feptennial 
parliament dependent upon the pleafure of the 

crown. 
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ttovfti^ has a permanent operation, and cannot 
fail of fuccefs.— My premifes, I know, will be 
denied in argument, biit every man's confcience 
tells him thpy are true. It remains then to be con- 
lidered, whethcr^it be for the intereft of the peo- 
ple that privilege of parliament (which, in refpeft 
to the purpofes for which it has hitherto been ac- 
quiefed under, is merely nominal) (hould be con* 
trafted within fome certain limits, or whether the 
fubje£t (hall be left at the mercy of a power, 
arbitrary upon the face of it, and notorioufly 
under the diredtion of the crown. 

I do not mean to decline the queftion oi Right, 
On the contrary, fir, I join iflue with the advo- 
cates for privilege, and affirm, that, " excepting 
'* the cafes, wherein the Houfe of Commons arc 
•' a court of judicature, (to which, from the nature 
" of their office, a coercive power muft belong) 
and excepting fuch contempts as immediately 
interrupt their proceedings, they have no legaj 
authority to imprifon any man for any fuppofed 
violation of privilege whatfoever."— It is not 
pretended, that privilege, as now claimed, has 
ever been defined or confirmed by ftatute 5 neither 
can it be faid, with any colour of truth, to be a 
part of the common law of England, which had 
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grown into prefcription long before we knew an/ 
thing of the cxiftence of a Houfe or Commons. 
As for the law of parliament, it is only another 
name for the privilege in queftion ; and fince the 
power of creating new privileges Kks been formef- 
ly renounced by both houfes, — fince there is no 
code, in which we can ftudy the law of parliament, 
we have but orte way left to make ourfelves ac- 
quainted with it; — that is,' to compare the nature 
of the inftitution of a Houfe of Commons with the 
fafts upon record. To eftablifli a claim'of privilege 
in either houfe, and to diftinguilh original right 
from an ufurpation,it muft appear that it is indilpen- 
fa^bly neceffary for the performance of the duty they 
are employed in, and alfo that it has been uniformly 
allov/ed. From the firft part of this defcription it 
follows clearly, that whatever privilege doc3 of 
right belong to the prefent Houfe of Commons^ 
did equally belong to the firft aflembly of their 
priedecefTors, was as completely vefted in them, 
and might have been exercifed in the fame extent. 
From the fecond we muft infer, that privileges, 

» 

which, for feveral centuries, were not only never 
allowed, but never even claimed by the Houfe 
of Commons^ muft be founded upon ufurpation. 
The conflitucional duties of a Houfe of Comny)rrs 
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ire not very complicated, nor myftcrious;' Thef 
are to jJropofe or affent to whokfome laws for the 
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benefit of the naribn. They are to grant the nc-* 
ceffary aids to the King— pietition for the redreiir 
of grievances, and prolecute trealbp or high crimes 
agaiftft the ftate. If unlimited privilege be necefr 
fary to the performance of thefe duties, we have 
reafon to conclude, that, for many centuries after 
the inftitution of the Houfe of Commons, they 
were never performed. I am not bound to prove 
a negative, b\it I appeal to the Englifii hiftory 
when I aifirm, that, witlji the exceptions already 
ftated, (which yet I might fafely relinquifh) there 
is no precedent, from the year 1265 to the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, of the Houfe of Commons 
having imprifoned any man (not a member of 
their Houfe) for contempt or breach of privilege. 
In the moft flagrant cafes, and when their acknow- 
ledged privileges were moft grofly vblated, the 
fvor Commons^ as they then ftiled themfelves, ne- 
ver took the power q£ puniftiment into their own 
hands. They either fought redrcfs by petition tQ 
the King, or, what is more remarkable, applied 
for juftice to the Houfe of Lords ; and when far 
tisfadion was denied them, or delayed, their only 
remedy was, to refufe proceeding upon the King's 

bufinefs. 



))v£»eis.. Sq Ijittle coo^eptiaa h;^ our 9ix;^0yt 
q£ the monflrqus doArin^s now m^tauied con** 
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^rning privilege, that, in the reign of Eli^abeth^ 
<vea liberty of fpe^h* the vital princip^ of a dc^ 
liberative afifipbly^ was^ reftraiood^ hf tb& queen's 
authoricj, toafimple asftwno\ and this reftric<^ 
^^4 thov^ ioipofed upon thveo fuceefBve pariia-- 
4nent$*, ^tti never once difput€;d by the Houfe of 
Connrpona. 

. I know there are many precedents of arbitrary 
commitnlsnts for contempt \ but^ belides that they 
are of too modern a date to warrant a prefump-^ 
tion that fijich a power was originally veft^d in the 
Houfe of Commons^-^/^ alone does not confli* 
tute right. If it does, general warrants were law- 
ful. An ordinance of the two houfes has a force 
equal to law \ and the criminal jurifilidlion aiTum--^ 
ed by the Commons in 1621 » in the cafe of Ed-^ 
ward Loyd, is. a good precedent, to warrant the 
like proceedings againft any man, who fhall un- 
adv4fedly inention the folly of a king, or the 
ambition of a princefs. The truth is, fir, that 
the greateft and moft exceptionable part of the 
privileges now contraded for, were introduced and 

afierted 
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aflcrtcd by a Houfc ofrCommons which abolifhcd 
both monarchy and peerage, and whofc proceed- 
ings, although they ended in one glorious aft of 
fubftantial jufticc, could no way be reconciled to 
the forms of the Conftitution, Their fuccefibrs 
profited by the example, and confirmed their 
power by making a moderate or a popular ufe of it« 
Thus it grew by degrees, from a notorious inno- 
vation at one period, to be tacitly admitted as the 
privilege of parliament at another. 

If however it could be proved, from confident 
tions of necelEty or convenience, that an unlimit* 
ed power of commitment oi^ht to be intruded to 
the Houfe of Commons, and that in/aS they have 
exercifed it without oppolition, ftill, in contem- 
plation of law, the prefumption is ftrongly againft 
them. It is a leading maxim of the laws of Eng- 
land, (and, without it, all laws are nugatory) that 
there is no right without a reniedy, nor any legal 
power without a legal courfe to carry it into effed^ 
Let the power, now in queftion, be tried by this 
rule.— The Speaker ifTues his warrant of attach- 
ment. The party attached either refifls force with 
force, or appeals to a magiftrate, who declares the 
warrant illegal, and difchargcs the prifonen— — 
Does the law provide no legal means for enforcing 
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a legal warrant ? Is there tib' regular profeedmg 
pointed out in our law books to aflert and vindi- 
cate the authority of fo high a court as the Houfe 
df Commons ? The queftion is anfwered diredlly 
by the fadl.— -Their unlawful •commands are re- 
fitted, and they have no remedy. The imprifoil- 
ment of their own members is revenge indeed 
but it is no affertion of the privilege they contend 
for. Their whole proceeding ftops, and there 
they ftand, afliamed to retreat, and unable to ad- 
vance. Sir, thefe ignorant men Ihould be informed, 
that the execution of the laws of England is not 
left- in this uncertain, defencelefs condition. If 
the procefs of the Courts of Wcftminfter hall be 
refitted, they have a dire6t courfe, fufficient to 
ihforce fubmiffion. The court of king's bench 
commands the IherifF to raife the p^Jfe comitatiii. 
The courts of chancery and exchequer iffue a wrif 
if rebellion, which mutt alfo be fupported^ if necef- 

fary, by the power of the county To whom 

will our honeft reprefentatives direft their writ of 
rebellion ? The guards, I doubt not are willing to 
be employed, but they know nothing of the doc* 
trine of writs, and may think it necefTary to wait 
for a letter from Lord Harrington. 

. It 
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It may now bc-objeaed to me, tKat my argii^. 
ments prove too much ; for that certainly there 
may be inftances of contempt and infult to the 
Houfe of Commons, which do not fall within my 
own exceptions, yet in regard to the dignity of the 
Houfe, ought not to pafs unpunHhed. Be it fa 
r— The qourts of criminal jurifdidtion are open to 
profecutions, which the Attorney-General may 
commence by information or indiftment, A libel, 
tending to afperfe or vilify the Houfe of Com- 
mons, or any of their members, may be as fevere* 
ly puniflied in the court of king's bench, as a,li- 
bel upon the King. Mr. De Grey thought (o^ 
when he drew up the information upon my letter 
to his Majefty, or he had no meaning in chain- 
ing it to be a fcandalous libel upon the Houfe of 
Commons, In my opinion, they would confult 
their real dignity much better, by appealing ta 
the laws when they, are offended, than by violat- 
ing the firft principle of natural juftice, which 
forbids us to be judges, when we are parties te 
the caufe, . 

I do not mean to purfue them through the re- 
mainder of their proceedings. In their firft re- 
folutions, it is poffible they might have been de- 
ceived by ill co^ifidered precedents. For the reft 

there 
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there is no colour of palliation or excufe. They 
have advifed the King to refume a power of di(- 
penfing vnth the laws by royal proclamation ; and 
kings, we fee, are ready enough to follow fuch 
advice._By mere violence, and without the iha- 
dow of right, they have expunged the record of 
a judicial proceeding. -^Nothing remained, but to 
jittribute to their own vote a power of flopping 
thd whole diftribution of criminal and civil juftice. 
The public virtues of the chief magiftrate have 
long fincc ceafed to be in queftion. But it is faid 
that he has private good qualities, and I myfclf 
have been ready to acknowledge them. They are 
ttow brought to the teft. If he loves his people, 
he will diffolve a parliament, which they can ne-. 
ver confide in or refpeft.—If he has any regard 
for his own honour, he will difdain to be any 
Jonger gonnedted with fuch abandoned proftitution. 
But if it were conceivable, that a king of this 
country had loft all fenfe of perfonal honour, and 
all concern for the welfare of his fubjefts, I con- 
fefs, fir, I fhould be contented to renounce the 
forms of the conftitution once more, if there were 
no other way to obtain fubtlantial juftice for the 
people. 

JUNIUS. 
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J. E T T E R XLL 

To bis Gr^ce th$ Duke of GRAFTON. 

June 22diy 1771. 

My Lord, 

THE profound rcfpea I bear to the gracious 
prince, who governs this country with no 
Icfs honounlio himfelf than fatisfaftion to his 
fubjefts, and who reftores you to your rank under 
his ftandard, will fave you from a multitude of 
reproaches. The attention I Ihould have paid to 
your failings is involuntarily attrafted to the hand 
that rewards them, and though I am not fo partial 
to the royal judgment, as to affirm, that the favour 
of a king can remove njountains of infamy, it 
ferves to leflen at leaft, for undoubtedly it divides 
the burthen. While I remember how much is due 
to bis facred charafter, I cannot with any decent 
appearance of propriety^ call you the meaneft and 
and the bafeft fellow in the kingdom. I proteft, my 
lord, I do not think you fo. You will have a dan- 
gerous rival, in that kind of fame to which you 
have hitherto fo happily direfted your ambition, as 
long as there is one man living, who thinks you 
worthy of his confidence, and fit to be trufted with 
^pjr ihare in his government, I confcfs you h^vc 

X great 
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great ihtrinfic merit ; but take care you do not 

value it too highly. Confickr bow much of it 
would have been loft to the world if the king had 
not gracibufly adixed his ftatti{), and given it 
currency among bis fubjefts. If it be true that a 
virtuous man, ftruggling with advcrfity, be a fccne 
worthy of the gods, thTe glorious contention, be** 
tween you and the beft of princes, defervcs kn 
audience equ^Iy rerpe6table4 I think JL already fee 
other gods rifing from the earth to behold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occaHom 
The king is determined, that your abilities (hall 
not be loft to fociety. The perpetration and de- 
fcription of new crimes will find employment for 
us both. My lord, if the perfons who have been 
loudeft in their profefiions of patriotifm^ had 
done their duty to the public with the fame 
zeal and perfeverancc that I did, I will not aflert 
that government would have recovered its dignity, 
but at leaft our gracious fovereign muft have 
fpared his fubjefts this laft infult, which, if there 
be any feeling left among us^ they will refent 
more than even the real injuries theyreceived from 
every meafure of your grace's adminift ration-. 
In vain would he have looked round him for 
another character fo confummate as your^. Lord 
Mansfield ftirinks from his principles ; — Ws ideas 
, of govcrmcnt perhaps go farther than your own, 

r 

but 
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kmt his heart dj{grv:t^ the tk^ofj «f h^ un4(Sf ft^t;^ 
diag i-^harles Fax w y^t in yoflbm i arwj as for 
Mr. Wcdderburnc, there i$ fQ«wfhmg alwut hiiW, 
which even treachery cadopt trv»ft. For the pre- 
ieat therefore, the beft pf princes myft iiave qpii. 
tented hitnfelf with lord Sandwich. — You wpul^ 
long fince have received your final difmiflion and 
reward ; and I, my lord, who do jnot cftcepi ypi^ 
the more fior the high office you fioflefs, would 
willingly have followed you to your retireraenfr 
There is furely fomeching finguiarly beneyoleoitili 
the charadter of our fovereign. From the mom^jw: 
he afcendcd the throne, there is no crime, of 
which human nature is capable, (and I call up^ 
on the recorder to wicnefs it,) that has not 4ppeAre{l 
venial in his fight. With any Qtb^r pryice, tb§ 
fliameful de&ruon of him, in chjC midfi: of ;hac 
diftrcfs, which you alone had (Jre^ed, — in the very 
crifis of danger, when he fancied be lavj^ the throoe 
already furrounded by men of virtue and at)iUtM3$» 
would have outwC'^hed the memory of 4) yoyr 
former fcrvices. But his inajefty i$ fyU of juftiQc, 
and underftands the dodbioe of i^oqipenOttions^* 
He remembers with gratitude how i^oon yoy h^if^ 
accommodated your morals to the nec^^.t^^ pf jtils 
fervice ;-— how i^hearfully you had abandoned .tl^ 
engagements of private frie^fl^iip, and renouoiped 

the 
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the moft foiemn profeffions to the public* The 
facrrfice of lord Chatham was not loft upon him* 
Even the cowardice and prcfidy of deferting him 
may have done you no differvicc in his efteem. 
The inftance was painful^ but the principle might 
pleafe. 

You did not neglcft the magiftrate, while you 
flattered the man. The expulfion of Mr Wilkes 
predetermined in the cabinet ; — the power of 
depriving the fubjeft of his birth-right attributed 
to a refolution of one branch of the legiflature ;— * 
the conftitution impudently invaded bytheHoufe 
of Commons -, — the right of defending it trea- 
cheroufly renounced by the Houfe of Lords :— 
Thefe are the ftrokes, my lord, which, in the 
prcfent reign recommend to office, and conftitute 
a minifter. They would have determined your 
fovereign's judgment, if they had made no imprcf- 
fion upon his heart. We need not look for any- 
other fpecies of merit to account for his taking 
the earlieft opportunity to recall you to his coun- 
cils. Yet you have other merit in abundance.—* 
Mr. Hine,— the Duke of Portland,— and Mr. 
Yorke. — Breach of truft, robbery, and murder* 
You would think it a compliment to your gallantry 
if I added rape to the catalogue ;-^but the ftile of 
your amours fecures you .from reHftance. I know 

how 
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how well thefe fereral charges have been defended^ 
In the firil inftance, the breach of trufl: is fuppofed 
to have been its own reward. Mr. Bradihaw affirms 
upon his honour, (and fo may the gift of fmiling 
never depart from him !) that you refervcd no p^rt 
of Mr. Hine*s purchafe-money for your own ufe, 
but that every (hilling of it was fcrupuloufly paid 
to governor Burgoyne. — Make hafte, my lord 4— 
another patent, applied in time, may keep the 
Oaks in the family. — If not, Birnham wood, I 
fear, mufl come to the Macaroni. 

The Duke of Portland was in life your earlieft 
friend. In defence of his property he had nothing 
to plead, but equity againft Sir James Lowther, 
and prefcription againft the crown. You felt for your 
friend i iut the law muft take its courfe. Pofterity will 
fcarce beleive that Lord Bute's fon-m law had barely 
intereft enough at the Treafury to get his grant 
completed before the general eleftion. 

Enough has been faid of chat deteftable trah fac- 
tion, which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke.— . 
I cannot fpcak of it without horror and compaf- 
fion. To excufe yourfclf, you publicly impeach 
your accomplice, and to his mind perhaps the ac- 
cufation may be flattery. But in murder you arc 
both principals. It was once a queftion of emulation^ 

and if the event had not difappoined the immediate 

fchcmcs 
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fchemes of the cMcti k might ftill have been a 
hopeful fubjedb of jefb and nnierrinient between 
you. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a prefiice to my 
future correlpondenee. The remainder of the fiim- 
mer fhall be dedicated to your amufement. I 
mean now and then to relieve the feverlty of jsMT 
itnornitlg ftudies^ and to prepare you for the bufiaefs 
of the day. Without pretending to more then M n 
Bradfliaw's fincerity, you may rely upon my 
attachment, as long as you are in office. 

Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to ex- 
prefs fome anxiety for a man, whom I know yoii 
do not love ? my Lord Weymouth has cowardice 
to plead, and a defertion of a later date then your 
own. You know the privy feal was intended lot 
him ; and If you confider the dignity of the poft 
be deferred, you will hardly think it decent to 
quarter him upon Mr. Ri^y. Yet he flauft fcave 
bread, my Lord ;— or rather, he muft ha^rc wine^ 
If you deny him the cup, there witt be no keeping 
him within the pale of the miniftry. 

JUNIUS. 



LET. 
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L E T t E fe XLIi. 
?• his Gntte tht Duke af GR AFT ON, 

July 9th 1 771; 

Mir LoRiv 

THE Itiflixnce of your Grace's . foftwue ftill 
ficei^s CD preficte w^t the tfeaftify.-'— — *The 
Genius of Mr. Bfadfbaw iufpire^ Mr* Robmfom 
Hdw remorksibte rt is, (and I fpeak ^f k Mt ^ tsm^ 
Htc£ ypmich, but as Tomethf ng |)^cuMar to youf 
charafter) «bat yon Iwve iievcr yet formed afrifeml* 
fliip, which has not been fatal to the object of 
ki nor ado{)teda caiife, to which, oat yfsiy or other^ 
jOQ have not doae miichfef. Your attachment is 
kffamy \v4Ue if laib^ and, whichevto way it turAs, 
leavesf rum and difgrace behind it. The deluded 
girl, vdia yields to fuch a profligate, .even white he 
IS cDoftant, forfeits her reputation as well as her inno^ 
cente, and fkds heffelf abandoned at laft to mifery 
And fliame.--Thus it huppened with the beft of prin-^ 
ce&.-Poor i5lfngley too ! — ^I protefti hatdly knovi^ 
which of them we ought moft to lamcnt-^the un* - 
happy Tnzn, who finks under the fenfe of his dif- — 
honour, of him who furvives it. Charafters fo 
finifhed, are placed beyond the reach of panegyric^ 
Death ha^ fixed his feal upon Dingfey, and you, 
my i,ord, have fet j^our mark upon the other. j 
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The only letter I ever addrcfled tq the Kijig 
was fo unkindly received^ that I believe I Ihal| 
neveF prefume to trouble his Majefty, in that way, 
again. But my zeal for his fervice is fuperior to 
negledt, and like Mr. Wilkes*s patriotifm, thrives 
by perfecution. Yet his Majefty is much addided 
toufeful reading, and, if I am not ill informed, has 
honoured the Pulflic Advertifer with particular at- 
tention, I have endeavoured therefore, and not 
without fuccefs, (as perhaps ypu may remember) to 
furnifh it with fuch interefting and edifyinff intel- 
ligence, as probably would not reach him dirough 
anv other channel. The fervices vou have done 
the nation, — your integrity in office, ^d fign^ 
fidelity to your approved good mailer, have been 
faithfully recorded. Nor haye his own Virtuesf 
been intircly neglefted. Thefe letters, my Lord^ 
are read in other countrii^s and in othet languages \ 
and I think I may affirm without vanity, that the. 
gracious charafter of the beft of Princes is by this 
time not only perfeftly known to his fubjefts, but 
tolerably well underftood by the reft* of Europe* 
In this refpeft alone, I have the advantage of Mr, 
Whitehead, His plan, I think, is tpo Aarrow« 
He fcems to manufadure his verfes for the Ibk ufe 
of the hero, who is fuppofed to be the fubjedt of 
them, and, that his meaning may not be unlaw- 

t r 
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fully ^exported in foreign bottoms, fets all traflN 
flation at defiance. 

Your Grace's re-appointment to a feat in the 
Cabinet was announced to the public by the omi- 
nous return of Lord Bute to this country. When 
that noxious planet approaches England, he never 
fails to bring plague and peftilence aloirg with 
hicn,. The King already feels the malignant ef- 
fcd of your influence over his councils. Your 
former adminiftration made Mr. Wilkes an Alder- 
man of London, and rcprefentative ofMiddlefex. 
Your next appearance in office is marked with his 
cledtion to the fhrievalty. In whatever meafure 
you are concerned^ you are not only difappointed 
of fuccefs, but always contrive to make the Gover- 
ment of the bell, of Princes contemptible in his 
own eyes, and ridiculous to the whole world. 
Making all due allowance for the effed of the 
Minifter's declared interpoficion, Mr. Robinfon's 
aftivity, and Mr. Home's new zeal in fupport of 
adminiftration, we ftill want the genius of the 
Duke of Grafton to account for conimittin^ the 
whole intcreft of Government in the city, to the 
conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear hard upon 
your faithful friend andemifTary Mr, Toucher, for I 
know the difficulties of his fituation, and that a 
few. lottery tickets are of ufe to his .oeconomy. 
There is a proverb concerning perfons in the prc- 



dicamcnt of th^ gentleman, which hqwevei: csuiiiQl; 
be ftridly applied to hrm. Tbey commence dft^H^^ 
4nd finijb knaves. Now A^r. Tpuchet'j charadkeo 
is uniform. I am convinced that his f€ntimait9 
never depended upon his circumftances,^ and that, 
in the mod profperous ftate of his fortune, he wa;^^ 
a^way$ the very man he is at prefcnt.— Buf was there 
no other perfon of rank and confequence in the city, 
whom government coul4 confide in, but a notorious 
Jacol^ite ? Did you imagine that the whole body o^ 
thediflenters, that the whole whig- ioterpftof London 
^ould attend at the levy, and Aibmic to the diredi- 
ans of a notorious Jacobite? Was there no whig 
magiftrate in the city, to whom t^e fervants of 
George the third could intruft the managment pf a 
jpiufincfs fo very intereiling to their mafter, as the 
eledkion of fticriffs? Is there no room at St.-JamesV 
but for Scotchmen and Jacobites ? — My Lord, I da 
not mean to queftion the fincerity of Mr. Harley*s 
attachment to his Majcfty's government. Sinc^ 
the commencement of the prcient reign, I have 
feen (till greater contradiflions reconciled. The 
principles of thcfe worthy Jacobites are not fo 
abfurd, as th^y have been reprcfented. Their idea$ 
of divine right are not fo much annexed to the per- 
fon o^; family, as to the political charadtcr of th^ 
fovereigrt. Had there ever been an honefl man 
among the Stuarts^ his Majefty's prefcnt friendt 

, would 
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Hlfonld have kttn wbig^ upoiv prln(dple. 3v^ H^ 
ponverfion of the beft of princes h^ removed theiij 
fcf up|es. Th<?y have forgiven hiai the fins c^ his 
H^npyen^m wcefioi-s^ aiid ac|^nQwk(}ge the han4 
of Providence in the defeent; of the crowa upon the 
head of t true SiuarL In ymi» my Lord^ the]? 
alib behoidii, with a kind of pvedik£tiQO» whtcK 
borders upon loyalty, the natural reprefeotative o£ 
dut ittuftrious family. The mode of your ddoeM 
from Charles the fecbnd \s only a bar to yourpre-s 
tenfions to the Grown, and no way interrupts thct 
regularity of your Aicceffion ta all the yirtpcs of 
the ^hiaHs. 

The vnfbrtunate fuccefi of the Rev. Mr. HorneV 
endeavours, in fuppcHt of the minifterial Nomir 
nation of ftierifFs, will I fear obftruA hb prdfetv 
ment. Permit me to reco<iimcnd him to your 
Grace*s proteftion. You will find him copioufly 
gifti^ ^ith ibofc qualities ci the hcarti which: 
ufcially 4ire<^-youin the choice of your friend(hipai, 
HetQQV^s Mir. Wilkes -s friend^ and as iiicapable 
a$ you ase qf tl^ Uberql refentment of a gentleniao. 
No, ^y ll-ord ^-r^lf was the foji'ttaiy, vindidive 
sialic)? of a. mqnk, brooding over the infirmities of 
his friend, uptil he thought they quickened into 
public life \ and feafting, witth a rancoroys rapture 
upon the fordid catalogue of hb diftrefies. Now 
let him go back to his cloifter^ The Church is a 
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prbpef retreat for him. In his principles lie It 
already a bi(hop. 

The mention of this^ jjian has moved me frond . 
rhy natural moder&tioh. Let me rettirh ta your 
Grace. You arft the pillow, updn which I arii 
determined to reft all my reftntmcnts. What ideal 
can the beft of foverelgns form tb himftlf of his 
own government ; — in wha^t repute can he conceive! 
that he ftands with his people, when he fees; beyond 
the poffibility of a doubt j that, whatever be the 
office, the fufpicion of his favour is fatal to the 
candidate^ and that^ when the party he wifbes well 
to has the faireft profpeft of fuccefs, if his Royal: 
iriclination (hould Onfbrtonately be difcovcrcd, it 
drops like ah acid, and turns the eledion ? This, 
events among others, may perhaps contribute to 
open his Majcfty's eyes to hi^ real honour and 
intercft. In fpite of all your Gracc*s ingenuity^ 
he may at laft perceive the inconvenience of felec- 
ting, with fuch a curious felicity, every villain in 
the nation to fill the various departments of his 
govcrment. Yet I Ihould be forry to confine h^m 
in the choice either of his footman or his frisnds. • 

JUNIUS. 
LET- 
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LETTER XLIII. 

5V J U N I U S. 

>^ 1541771. 

S I R, 

T^ARCE, comedy^ and tragedy, Wilkes^ 

^ Foote, and Junius, united at the fanie time 
againft one poor parfon, are fearful odds* Tlie 
two former arc only labouring in their vocation,' 
and may equally plead in excufe that their aim is 
a livelihoods I admit the plea for xhtficmds his 
is an honeft calling, and my clothes weire lawful 
game ; but I cannot fo readily approve Mr, Wilkesi 
or commend him for making patriotifm a trade, 
and a fradulent trade. But what (hall I fay to 
Junius^ the grave, the folcmn, ^he ' didadlic f 
Ridicule, indeed,, has been rkiiculoufly called the 
tcft.xif truth ; but furely to con&is that you lofe 
your natural moderation when mention is made of 
the man, does not promife much truth or jufticc 
when ypuipeak of him youridf. 

You charge me with " a new zeal in fopport 
*< of adminiftration," and with ^* Eiadcavours in 

Z ** fupport 
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** fupport of the minifterial nomination of flieriffs/*^ 
The reputation which your talents have defervedly 
gained to the fignature of Junius, draws from me 
a reply, which I difdained to give to the anony-^ 
mous lies of Mr. Wilkes. You make frequent 
ufe of the word gentleman ; I only call myfelf • a 
man^ and defire no other diftindion. If you arc 
cither, you are bound to make good yoiir charges, 
or to confefs that you have done mc a hafty iii- 
juftice upon no authority, . 

I put the matter fairly to iffue.— I fay, that {o 
far from any " new zeal in fupport of admini^ 
" ftration,** I am poffeffed with the utmoft ab- 
horrence of their meafures; and that I have ever 
fhcwn myfelf, and am ftill ready, in any rational 
manner, to lay down all I have — my life, in op- 
pofition to thofe meafures. I fay, that I have noti 
and never have had, any communication or con. 
nexion of any kind, direftly or indire£Uy with 
any courtier or minifterial man, or* any of thci^ 
adherents: that I never have received, or folicit* 
ed, or expefted, or defired, or do now hope for 
any reward of any fort from any party or fct of 
men in adminiftration or oppolition : I iay, that 
I never ufed any " endeavours in fupport of the 
*^ minifterial nomination of ftieriffs ;^ that I did 

not 



TOt folicit any one liveryman for his vote for any 
one of the candidates, nor employ any other per^ 
fon to folicic 2^ and that I did not write one finale 
line or word in favour of Meffrs. Pl^mbe and 
?Cirkman, whom I underftand to have been fup- 
ported by the mihiftry. 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, 
or to lofe your credit 'for' veracity : you muft 

produce faftsj furmife and ^general abufe, in 

» 

hewever elegant langtrage, lOught not to pafs for 
proofs. You have every advantage, and I have 
every difadvantage 2 you are unknown, I give my 
name: all parties, both in and out of admini- 
ftration, have their reafons (which 'I Ihall' relate 
hereafter^- for uniting in their wifhes againft me: 
and thc^ popular prejudice is a^ fir6ngly in your 
favour, as it is violent againft the parfooi ' ^ 

Singular as my prefent fituation is, it is neither 
painful, nor was it unforefeed. • tje is dot fit for 
public bufinefs who does not even at his entrance 
prepare his imnd for fuch aa - event. Health, 
fortune, tranquillity, and private connexions \ 
have facrificed upon the a^tar of the public 5 and 
the only return I receive; becaufe \ will not con- 
cur to dupe and miflea^ a fenfelefs multitude, isv 
Rarely that they have not yet torn me in pieces. 

That 
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That this has been the only return, is my pride^ 
and a Iburce of more -real fatisfa&ioa than ho- 
nours or profpcrity* I can praftife before I am 
oi:;. ti.e ieflbns I learned in my youth^: noir ihall I^ 
ever forget the words of my antient; monitor, 

« Tis the laft kcy-ftonc 
** That makes the arch : the reil;,. that there 

*' were put, 
!^ Are nothing till that comes to b^od and 

« ftxuc. 
<< Then (lands it a triumphal mark ! then men 
V- Obfervc the Strength,, the height, the why and^ 

*' when 
^' It was ereded ; 4nd ftill walking undei^ 
•^ Meet fome new matter to look w zndf. 

« wonder !'* 

I am, SIR,. 

Your humbk Seryapt» 

JOHN BORNE* 
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LET T E R XLIV. 

I ■ ■ ■ ' • 

3*0 tk Reverend Mr; H O R N E. 

7a$r24, 1771, 

SIR, 

Cannot defcend to an altercation with you in' 
the news- ipapers. Bat 0ncc I have attacked* 
your charaftef, arid you complain of ifijuftice, I 
think you have fome ngh? to an fcxplanation*' 
You defy ,me to prove, that you ever folicited a 
vote, or wrote a word in fupport of the minifte* 
rial aldermen. Sir, I did nether fufpe^i: you of 
fuqh grofs folly. It would have been impoflibte 
for Mr. Home to have folicited votes, and very 

' . ' ' - 

difficult to have written for the news*papers^ in de- 
fence of that caufe, without being detefted and 
brought to (handc. Neither do I pretend to aiij?' 
inteHigenc? ciopcerning y<HJ, or to know mwe iSt 
your conduft^ then you, yourfclf have thought 
proper to communicate to the public. It is from 
your own letters I conclude that you have fold, 
yourfelf to the miniftry -, or, if that charge be toa 
fevere, and fuppofing it poffible to be deceived 
by appeiarances fo very ftrangly againft yoUj what 
arc your friends to fay "in your defence? Mult 



they not confi^fi, that to gratify your perfonal 
hatred to Mr.' Wilkes, you facrificed, as far as 
depended upon your intcreft and abilities^ the 
caufe of the country ? I can make allowance for 
the violence of the paflions, and if ever I fhou^d 
be convinced that you had no motive but to de- 
ftroy Wilkes, I fhall then be ready to dp Jufticc 
to your ch^r^der, an^ to declare to the world 
that I dcfpife you fpm? wb^t lefs than I do at pre* 
fcnt.— Bijtjj as a public man, I muft for even 
condemn you. You cannot but know—nay you 
dare not pretend to be ignorant, that the IvS^^^^. 

. « • . ' 

gratification, of which (he mo(t dcteftable 
io this nation is capably, would hav? betjj, the 
defeat of WilkeS}. I know that; ma^ much bpt- 
tcr than any of yog. Nature intended him only 
for a good humoured fool. A fyftematical edi^r 
cation, with long pradlice, has made him a con- 
fqmmate. hypocrite. Yet this man, to fay no- 
tiling of his wqrthy minifters, you haye moft at 
fiduoufly laboured to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, 
it was not neceffary you fhould folicit votes for his 
opppnents. We incline the balance as cflfeaual*- 
ly by leflening the weight in one fcal?, as. by in-i 
cre^fing it in the other. 

The mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though 
I am f^r from thinking, meanly of your abilities) 
jqpnvjnces me, that you cither want judgment 
^' CTtremelyji 
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^tremely, or that you are bUncta^ by your re- 
fcntment. You ought to have forcfeen that the 
charges you urged againft Wilkes could never do 
him any mifchief. After all, when we expefted 
difcoverics highly intercfting tO' the community, 
what a pitiful detail did it end in !— Some old 
cloaths,— a Welch poney— a French fdotman, and 
a hamper of claret. Indeed, Mr, Home, the pub- 
, lie fhould, and will forgive him his cliaret and his 
footmen, and even the ambition of makino* his 
brother chamberlain of London, as long as he 
ftands forth againft a miniftry and parliament* 
who are doing every thing they can to inflave the 
country^ and as long as he is a thorn in the king's 
fide. You will not fufpeft me of fetting up 
Wilkes for a pcrfcd charadlen But the queftion 
to the public is. Where (hall we find a man, who, 
with purer principles, will go the lengths, and 
run the hazards that he has done? The feafon 
calls for fuch a man, and he ought to be fupport- 
cd. What would have been the triumph of that 
odious hypocrite and his minions, if Wilkes had 
been defeated! It was not jwr fault, reverend fir^ 
that he did not enjoy it compleatly.— But now I 
promife you, you la^ve fo little power to do mif- 
chief, that I much queftion whether the miniftry 
will adhere to the promifes they have made you. 
It will be in vain to fay chat /am a partizan of 

Mr- 
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Mr. Wilkes, gr perfonaUy ynir cneenjr. Ywx irnH 
convince b6 rmd, for ycki do not beTieve it ytniiv 
lelf. Y^t;» Vcovik&i I am a litde offended at the 
low i^ate^ at which ypu foem to vahie xaf under* 
iji^ndiog. I beg) Mr, Home> you will hcireafbe^ 
believe that I meafuoe the integrity of nien by their 
conduii:, not by their profefiioiis. Such tales may 
entertain Mr. Oliver or your grandmodier, but 
truft nie they are thrown away upon Junius. 

You fay you are a mau. Was it generous, was 
it m^nly^ repeatedly to introduce into a news* 
paper, the name of a young lady, with whom you 
muft heretofore have lived on terms of potkenefi 
4nd good humour ?— ^but I have done with you. 
In nq opinion, your credit is irrecoverably ruined^ 
Mr. Townfliehd, I think, is nearly in the fame 

predicament. Poor Oliver has been (hamefully 

duped by you. You have made him facrifice all 
the honour he got by his imprifonmcM.— ^As for 
Mr. Sawbridge, whofe charafter I really rclpeft, I 
am aflonilhed he does not fee through your du* 
plicity. Never was fo bafe a defign fo poorly 
conduded.—— This letter, you fee, is not intend- 
ed for the public, but if you think it will do 70U 
any fervice, you are at liberty to publifh it< 

Jufyijth. JU N 1 U S. 

LE f* 
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;- t E T T E R XLV» 

To J tJ N I U S. 

July sijiy 17 ji. 

SIR; 

'VT'OU have difappointed me. VfheA I told 
■ you that furmife and general abufe, in 
nowevet elegant language, ought not to pafs 
for proofs, I eyidehtly hinted at the reply which 
lexpe&ed': but yoii have dropped your ufual 
degance, arid feem willing to try what will be 
the cBcSt of furmife and general abufe in very 
coarfe language. Your anfwer to my letter 
(which I hojpe was cool and temperate and mo- 
deft) hias cohviniced me that my idea of a man 
is much fiiperior to yours of a gentleman. Of 
your former letters I have always faid Materiem 
piperabat opus : I do not think fo of the prefent ; 
the principles are more deteftable than the ex- 
preflidns are mean and illiberal. I am content- 
ed that ^ thofe who adopt the one Ihould for 
ever load me with the othen 

A a I ap* 
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iUercation with me in the news-papers, he feiids 
a letter of abufe by the printer, which he finifhei 

with telling me ** I arti at liberty to publifi 

*« iu** This to be fure is a moft exceltent me- 
thod to avoid an .altercation in the news-pap- 
ers! 

The proofs of his pofitive charges are as ex- 
traordinary. *• He does not pretend to any in- 
telligence concerning me, or to know mo^'e 
of my conduft than I myfclf have thought 
proper to communicate ^o the public.** He 
does not fufped me of fuch grofs folly as to have 
follicited votes or to have written anonymoufly 
in the news papers ; becaufe it is impoflible to 
do either of thefe without being detfcfted and 
brought to Ihame. Junius fays this ! who yet 
imagines that he has himfelf written two years 
under that fignature, (and more under others) 
without being detedled -his warmeft admi- 
rers will not hereafter add, without being brought 
to ihame. But though he did never fufpeft 
me of fuch grofs folly as to run the hazard of 
being detedted aild brought to ihame by anonymous 
writing, he infiils that I have been guilty of 
the much groflfer folly of incurring the certainty 

of ihame and deteftion by writtings ^gned with 

my 



iny iiame^ but this is a frndl flight for the 
towering Junius : " He is * far from thinking 
** meanly of fny abilites,*' though hc is " con- 
*f vinced that I want judgment extremely/* and 
can w" really rcfped Mr. Sawbridge*s charadlcr/* 
though he declares him to be fo poor a creature 
^s not tp be able to " fee through the bafeft 
^^ defign conducted in the pooreft manner !- * and 
this moft bafe defign is conduced in the pooreft 

manner, by a man whom he does not fiifpeft of 
grofs folly, and of whole abilities he is far from 
thinking meanly. 

Should we a(k Junius to reconcile thefb conr 
traditions, and explain this nonfenfe ^ the anfwer . 
is ready, ^^ he cannot defcend to an altercation 
*f in the news papers.-^ He feels no reludancjs 
to attack the charader of any man : the throne 
is not too high, nor the cottage too low : hU. 
mighty malice can grafp both extremes : he 
hints not his accufations as^^ epinion, conjeSlure^ 
or inference \ but delivers them as pqfiHve afr 
fertiousi do the accufed complain df injuftic^^ 
he acknowledges they have fome fort of right to 
an explanation ; but if they alk for proofs and 
faSSy he begs to be .excufed : and though he i$ 

n9 
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IH> jvhcre cMe tp tw cpcquntcrqi-— r^* *i5,^ftPiV*r 
^ dcfcciKi to ^n a)tprcaciQjp in the x^^vs-pj^s.** 

And this perhaps JunKis may tbipfs, ^^ the U^prat 
^f refentmnf of a letUkprn;'' this fridkuig 
afiailinacion he aiay call cquh^^, Iq all things gyit 
in this I hop^^ we diSipr : 

\^ I thought that fortitudptl«4:hccn a mesa. 
f* Twi^t fear and raChneis ; not a luft Qbfccoi^ 
^, Or appetite, of oJ5?n4ingi but 9 fkiH 

m 

' V And nice 4ifcernmcp|t between good andJU. 
^^ Her ends are honcfty and public goods 
It And without thefe fte is nqt u.ndf rftpod^r^ 

.Qf two. things Mwfiyffr he l\as condefc^ft^cd. tg 
giw proof. He, very properly p^pdugcis ja jw?^ 
^ to prove that I »m nojt a man : ^d j^ good 
#&} V)aman^ my grandmother, to pix>ve Mr, 
Oliver a fool. Poto pjd foul ! ihe reajd hcr 
''' ImWc ^far otherwife thi^n Junius ! ibe ofjeA fQUn4 
there that ^he fins of the fathers had rbeep yifite4 
on the children, and .therefore . was cautions tba( 
herlelf ^nd her immediate defcendan^ 0u>uld kayo 
no reproach on her ppftcrity : and they left none: 
Jk)w little could flic forcfce this reverie x)f Junius^ 
who vifits my political fins vpon my ^rai^motber I 

IdQ 
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I do not charge this to the fcore of malice in him* 
It prpceeded intircly from his propenfity to blun- 
der ; that whilft he ivas reproaching me for intro- 
ducing in the mod harnilels manner, the name of 

me female, he might himfelf at the fame inftant^ 

«....*"■. ■' 

introduce tzpo. 

I am reprefented alternately, as it fuits Junius's 

* ' . ■ ■ » * 

purpofe, under the oppofite cha^jjiders of agloof^ 
monk^ and a man of pdliteneji and ^ood humour. 
I am called zfolitatj monk in order to confirm 
the notion ffiyen of me in Mr. Wilkes's anony- 

' -» ' vJ ' . ..J.'!| .^ 

mous paragraphs, fhat I never lat^b: and the 

terms of folitene/s and ^ood humour on which I 

." • . • ■ .' .- ■ , - ' . . • • , 

^m faid to have liye4 heretofore with the young 
'^y^ are intcp^^d to confirm other paragraphs of 
^r. Wilkes^ in v^ich h? is fuppofcd to have of-, 
fended mp by refufi;^ me hs daughter. Ridj-^ 
cuIqu^! yet I cannot deny but that a Junius has 
proved nqe i(»/»tf«^ and ungenerous as clearly 
as he has fhcwn me i;orrupt and vindWive ; and I 
vill tell him more; I have paid the prcfent mini- 
(try as many vifip and xompJiments as eypr I 
.paid to the yonng iady^ and ihall all my life 
treat thenR w;tl^ the fame folitenefs and good 
bumQur^ 
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But Junius " begs mc to bcUcvc tjiat: he 
f^ fures the integrity of men by their conduSj nop 
5* by their profe^ons** Surely tiiis Junius muft 
imagine his readers as void of underftapding as 
he is of modefly. Where Ihall we find the ftani^- 
ard of HIS integrity ? by what are we to meafure 
the conduS of this lurking affaffin? — And he 
fays this to me, whofe conduft, wherever I could 
perfonally appear, ha3 been as dire£t and opeti 
and public as my words ! I have not, like him, 
concealed myfelf in my chamber to flioot my 
arrows out of the windoW j nor contented myfelf 
to view the battle from afar, but publicly mixed 
in the engagement and (harcd the danger. To 
whom have I, like him, refufcd my name upon 
complaint of injury ? what printei: have I defired 
to conceal me ? in the infinite variety of bufineft 
i have been concerned, where it is not fb eafy to 
be faultiefs, which of my adtions can he arraign ?^ 
to what danger has any hian bcencxpofed, which 
I have not ' faced ? " Information^ \ aiiioHy im^ 

* * - . • i' •' 

1 * * / ^ . . - .... V ' ^. 

*' prifonmenty or death ?" what labour have I re- 
fufedi what expence have I declined •, what pleg^» 
Aire have I not renounced ? — But Junius, to whom 
no conduil belongSj *' mcafures the integrity of 
men by their conduSl^ not by their profcflions j'* 

himfelf 
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, » . • - _ * 

liimfclf all the while being * nothing but profifi 
jionsj and thofc too mowfmus! the political %- 

"norancc or wilful falfhood of this decldmer is 

, . ^ ■ • • .. . . ■ ... . 

. extreme : his own former letters juftify bqth my 
conduft a:nd thofe, whom "his /^letter abufes :' for 

the public meafores which Junius has been all 

• ' ■ • . * . .* .■*"•'' 

along defending "were ours> whom he attacks* tod 

the uniform oppofer of tnofe meafures h^ been 
Mr. Wilkes, whofe bad adtions and intentions he 

endeavours to fereen. 

. ... • • 

Let Junius now, if he pleafes, change^ hig 

... . . _ ' 

abufc s and, quitting his loofe hold of itaetejt 

• » . . ^ 

and refuenge^ accufe me of vamtyy and t:all this 

r * t» 

defence b^afHHg. I own I have a pride to fee 
^atues decreed,' and the higheft honours coniferred 
for meafui?efs and aftions which all men have ap- 
proved; whillt thofe who counfeUed and caufed 
them are execrated and infulted. The darknefi rH 
which Junius thinks himfelf (hrouded, h^s ntit 
f oncealed him ; nor the artilice of only attack^ 

ing under that Jignature thofe he woukl pulj 

'. •.« • _• .* 

d6wn (whilft he 'recommends by other tvays thofe 
he would Jiave promoted) difguifed from me whofe 

partizan he is. When Lord Chatham can forgive; 

■ ■ ■. ' "• 

the awkward fituation in which, for the lake of the 
public, he was ii^S^^^^^ placed by (he thanks' to, 




M 



him from th^.city: an4 when Wilkes's noma 

ceafes to be neccflkry to Lord Rockingham to 

keq> up a datnoyr againft the perfom of tU^ 

minify, without pbliging the 4i^erent fzBdon^ 

now io pppofition to biqd themfelves before hand 

to (QiQe certain poin|s» and to i^ipulafe (qoie pre- 

cUe advantages to tl^ jpublic ^ (hen, and not till 

tj^^Oy may thofe whotQ he now abuigs cxgeft the 

;Kjpgio]bati9n 9f Junius, The apppbi^tiqn of the 

public for our faithful attention to their tntereft 

}>j egdeavqurs fqrtjho^? ftipqlatiqn?, w^hich jhavc? 

made us as obno^ous to the fad^ioi^ i[n oppofi.'^ 

jbonas to tlpfe m^^miniftrat^on^ Js . pot .perh^snt 

^to be C35pc4tcd till foipe yeajs h?n<:e5\whcn the 

:j»ubl.ic wiU Jpok back, ^d fcp; t(Ow : Jiamc^ljF 

4hey )iaye been ^^luded} aod by wha( arts thejr 

inhere jsa^% to lofc ^^.goMet} pppgtrtunity qf prw- 

iS<a»W»g .W>5t they.srJU (urely w^perience, t-a 

.^angc; of winiftcrs, wjthowt.a m^ngl change of 

-ine^Hreis, .§ndjYijhp!^t^,y.fcci|rity ^ a tntterin^ 
.co^ftit?«iQ;i. 

:But .what. ip^t^Jutuitis for the fccunty ^ (Ije 
jCQfiftitu^Qn? he h^ now unfolded .to us his dla- 

-. bolical prjqcip^es. 4^ « pfi^M P^'^^ J^ ^*S0 f^it: 
(ffndemt any meaiure which may tend even acci« 
jdentally to CT-tf^jQf ^^C«ign : and J^r, 5yilke», 



i8,tp.hc fi^)p!Ortpd and sUnftf d m ^1 his f-^m^ 
(jio ma^^r jipTr.ddiculous or jniichievous his pro* 
j^cdijs) a^ bng aj heoontinm to pe ^ thorn in J^ 

in the cf>'uiiQn pf Junius, is xncrjdy %o wx^thp 

Kipg» Sn^^'^y ^afwli^ ^ be fuppoi;teci 4tf ,auy 
rqg^ery, provi4cd he c^n cply thereby plant f 
(born V^ tbf ^ing'^s Ji4^!'r—-r^T}^^ is ^ .v^jry 
extremiiy of faftion, ancJAe Jaft degre,^ of noli* 

i • I . - ;• ».-.«-' .1.. lilt t k (t iLifi '.■••:. w /. A,'^j»i 

fical wicj^cdnf Gi. Sec^p(e Jf'Qrd Chathamiias b^cw 
ill-treated Ijy ^the King, ^ndj^ttachvoua/ . b5tra3r<i 
|>y the Dnlsie gf ;Graft9n, t{ie lafJ^er is tp he .♦♦.tin? 
f* pUlow on whidi Junius w^^ refciwmy;nti?. 

fWd.tljcjpvbliaayetQ «ja)f?(e.iihc mpa^^^^ 
vernpient from mere mo^ves of perfqn^ ^^Hy 
to tI^cfoxcreiga!:T-T]jefe fir^ |he avowed .prind-' 
pies of, live .man ,whp ip the. Iflme l(jtter ,fajrs, fVif 
ever he lhfiul4.be cqnvinccfl Jthat i hjid no jijp- 
tiyj? but io rieftrpj WilkfCA. he (hall thjcn ^ 
4* .tP^ XP ^9 jjuftiqe .to jHq^y cjwraacjr, a^ (9 
t* declare. tp.thp world tfei^tjhp !ielpi|cs pie/qir^.- 
?« .what lefe jth^n he dQ€« It BWfpqtr ^ajd J[ ,eycr 
a^ed frpm perfooal zffc&ion or enmity to J\^. 
Wilkes, I ihQuld jwftly I}? d^fp^ed : but wha| 
does he defexve ^hofe avowed motive is ^rfonal 
enmity to the fovereign ? Thj? ,^P^9f^£^ ^!^S^ 1^ 
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• • • • 

^ould ptherwiie feel for the abfurdity and glaring 
inconfiftency of Junius^ is here fwallowed up in 
«iy abhorrence of his principle. The Rigbt 
Divine and facrednefs of Kings is to me a fenfe* 
lefs jargon. It was thought a daring e xpreflion 
pf Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles the 
Firft, that if he found himfelf placed oppofite to 
the king in battle, he would difchar^e his piece 
into his bolbm as foon as into any other man's. I 
gp farther ; had I lived in thofe days, I would not 
^ave waited for chance to give me an opportunity 
pf doing my duty ; I would have fought him 
through the ranks, and without the leaft perlbnal 
enmity, have difcharged my piece into his boJfom 
ratber- than into any other man's. The king^ 
whole aftions juftify rebellion to his government, 
deferves death from the hand of every fubjeft. 
And (hould fuch a time arrive, I fliall be as free 
%o aA as to fay. But till then, my attachmenttp 
t^e perfqn and femily of the ib vereign fcall ever 
be found more zealous and fihcere than that of 
his flatterers. I woqld offend the fovereign with 
^ much reluftance as the parent ; but if the hap« 
pinefs and fccurity of the whole family made it 

necefiary, fo far and no farther, I would offend 

». ■.•■■■' 

>im without remprfe^ • 

But 
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' ' But let us confider a litde whither thefe princt^* 
t)ies of Jumu3 would lead us. Should Mr, 
^Wilkes once more commiffion Mr. Thomas Wal- 
pole to procure for him a penfion of one choufand 
pounds upon the Irifli eftablUhmenc for thirty 
years j he muft be fupported in the demand by 
the public--^-^becaufe it would mortify the 
king. 

Should he wifli to fee Lord Rockingham and 
bis friends once more in adminiitration^ uk^ 
titgged hj any ftifulations far the peopUy that 
he might again enjoy a penjion of one thoufand 
and forty pounds a year, viz. From the Firfi 
Lord of the ^reafury 300I. From the Lords of 
the Treafury 60I. each. From the Lords of Trade 
49L each, &e. The public muft give up their 
attention to points of national benefit, and afliii 
Mr. Wilkes in his attempt— *becaufe it would 
mortify the king. 
._ Should he demand the Gov^rnnieht of Cg* 
nada or of Jamaica^ or the embafly to Con^^ 
ftantinoplei and in cafe of refufal threaten to 
write them down, as he had before ferved 
another adminiftration, in a year and an halfj 

m 
t • • ■* 

he muft be fupported in his pretenfions, and 

tipheld 
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£te king. ^ 

Juiiiuis itity chufe to' fuppb^ that t¥efe tiling 
athtiot happen; but that! they Mvc ha^^iifidi 
fotwitfiftandirig iJ^fr. Wilfecs's denial, I do' dVcr^ 
1 maintain that Nft. Wilkes did coihrhiflibh Mi^i 
Thomas \ValpoIe to folifk for Him 4 pcnfidil 
of one tboufand founds on the Irifh eftablilli^ 

r 

incnt for tbirtj ytars\ with wfiith and a par-^ 
don he declared! he w6uld be fatiified : and tlnlt;^ 
notwithftanding his kttef to Mt. Oiiftow, tife 
i£d accept a ilandeftine^ frecatioUSi and ekmS- 

Aivjry penfion from the Rocfcihghini a!dtninp 

' .» '■••. 

ftratibh; which th^jr paid in pr6portft)n to &d 
out of their falafies ; and fo en'tirely was it tn& 
nifterial^.that as any of them went out of Afe 
miniftryj their names were fcratched Out of tfe 
M, and they contributed no longer. I fay; hk 
did folicit the government and ifie emb'^y^ kfSJi 

threatened their refufal nearly in dfcfe i^ords— -^^ 

• . . "• - ' 

** It coft rpe a year and an ha^ to ^rite dowfc 
"^^ the laft admlniftratiori, fliould I ttfipldy ik 
** much time upon you, very few of you would 
** be in at the death.** When thefe threats drfi 
fiiot i^fevail, he came over td £i)gknd to embi^- 



fa& thetn by hU pretence ^ and wlien lie found 
that lord Rockingham was fomething firmer and 
more manly than he expefted, and refufed to be 

bulfied into what he could not perform, Mr* 

Wilkes declared he could not leave Engliiid with- 
diit nibhey ; and the duke of Portland aiid lord 
RockihgKani piirchafed his abfence with onfi bun^ 
dred pounds a piece ; with which he returnerd to 
i^ans. And for the truth of what I here advance, 
I appeal to the duke of Portland, to lord Rock- 
ingham, to lord John Cavendifh, to Mr, Wak 
pole, &c.— *I appeal to the hand-writing of Mr. 
Wilkesv which is (fill extant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in thi^ 
wholefale trade) chufe to doll out his popularity, 
by the pound, arid expofe the city-oilHces to fale 
to his brother, his attorney, &c. Junius will tell 
us, it is only ah ambition that he has. to make 
them Chamberlain, Town-Clerk,- &c, and. he 
muft not be bppofcd in thus rolibing the antient 
citizens of their birth- right — ^becaufe any deifcaC 

.• ' ■ r'. • 

6f Mr. Wilkes would gratify the king'. 

Should he, after cbnfumirig the whole of his 
own fortune and that of his wife, and iricurnrig a 
debt of f'umty tboufand pounds merely by his 

own 
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own private extravagance, without a (ingle ferviG^ 
or exertion all this time for the public whilft his 
cliate remained ; flioul^ he, at length, being un- 
done, commence patriot. Have the good fortune 
to be illegally perfecuted, and in confideration of 
that illegality be efpoufed by a few gentlemen of 
the pureit public principles; Ihoiild his debCs»' 
(tnougti none of them were contrafbed for the pu-» 

blic) and all his other incumbrances be difcharg* 

• » ■ ^^ , - . ... '. , 

ed i fhould he be offered 600L or i oool. a year> 
to make him independent for the future; and 
lliould Ee, after all, inflead of gratitude for the£ 
iervices, infolently forbid his benefadors to be- 
llow their own money upon any other objeft but 
£imfelf, and revile them for fetting any bounds 
to their fupplies; Junius (who, any more .than 
lord Chatham, never contributed one farthing to 
thefc enormous expences) will tell them, that if 

they think of converting the fupplies of Mr. 

Wilkes s private extravagance to the fupport of 

• . •• '. » 

public mcafufes they are as great fools as my 

• ■ ■ • - ' '. ' ' 

ffrahdmitber ; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold 

the firings of their purfes as long as be cm-^ 

times to be a thorn in the kin£sjide! 

UpOQ 
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XTpon tbcie principles I never have afted, aod 
I neycf will ad. In my opinion, it is kfs dif- 
honQpri^le to bje the crea|:ifre of a court than the 

' . * . . . .•.,-, , . - , ..4 

tool c^ a faAion. I will not be either. I under- 
ftand the two, great leaders of oppofition to be 
lord Rockingham and lord Chatham ^ under one 
of whofe banners all the oppofing members of 
both hpufes, who defire to get places, enlift. I 
can place no conftdence in either of them, or m 
finy others, lefs, unlefs they will now engage, 
whilft they are out» to grant certain eflential ad- 
vantages for the fecurity of the public when they 
ih^l be 11^ adniiniftration. Thefe points they 
refufe to ftipuUti?, becaufe they are fearful leff 
they ihould prevent any future overtures from 
the court. To force them to thefe ftipulation§ 
has been t|ie uniform endeavour of Mr. Saw- 
bridge, Mr. Townfend, Mr. Oliver, &c. and 
TH£REFOR£ they are abiifed by Junius, l 
know, no reafpn but my zeal and induftry in 

the fame caufe that fliould entitle me to the 

... ■ • , 

honour of being , rankid by his ^bufe with per- 
fons of their fortune and flation. It i« a du* 
jy I owe to the memory of the late Mn Beck- 
ford to fay, that he had no other aim than this 

B b wjicn 
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when he provided that fqtpptuous entertainment 
at the Manfion-Houfe for thh tnembers of both 
houies in oppofition. At that time, he drew up 
the heads of an engageqfient^ which he gave tQ 

me with a requeft that I would couch it in terms 

\ ..... 

fo cautious and precife, as to leave no room for 
future c^uibble and evalion, but to oblige them 
either to fulfil the intent of the obligation^ or 
to fign their pwn infamy, and leave it on re- 
cord; and this engagement he was determined 
to propofe to them at the Manfipn-Houfc, that 
cither by their rcfufal they might forfeit the coi^- 
fidence or ^hc public^ or by the engagement lay 
a foundation for confidence. 'When they were 
informed qf the intention, lord Rockingham andl 
his friends flatlv refufed anv engagement; an4 
Mr. Bcckford.as flat](y fwore, they fhould then 
** eat none of his broth;" and he was de- 
termined to put off the entertainment : but Mr, 

Beckford was prevailed upon by to in- 

dulgl^ them in the ridiculous parade of a poputar 
proceffion through the ci^, and to give them 
the foolifh pleafure of an imaginary confequence 
for the real benefit only of the cooks and purw 
veyors. 

It 
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- It was the fame motive^which diftated the thant^s 
of the city to lord Chatham, which were cxprcfc 
fed to be given for his declaration in favour ' of 
J^ort parliaments J in order thereby ta iix lofd 
Chatham at leafl to that one conftitutional re^ 
medy, without which all others can afford iia 
fccurity. The embarraflment no doubt ,was 
cruel. He had his choice either' to o$end (I^e^ 
Rockingham party who declared formalfy againfl: 
fiiort parliaments, and with the afiiftance of whofe 
numbers in both houfes he mull expe6i; again to 
be minifter, or to' give up the confidence of the 
publicV from whoiln finally all real coQfequence 
muft proceed. Lord Chatham chofe the latter^ 
and I will venture to fay, (hat by his ;^;^^ ta 
thole thanks he has given up the people without 
gaining the friend(hip or cordial affiftance of tha 
Rockingham fafkion, vhofe little pqlitics arc CQa* 
fined to the making of matches, an4 ^tending 
their family connexions^^ aqd ^ho think they gaiq 
more by procuring one additional vqte p theiij 
party ip the Hoijfe of Commons, than by adding 
to their languid property and feeble charafter the 
abUicjes of a Chatkatttj or the confidence of a 
PubUc. 




)t may be tbe event of the 
Inrrecched ftate of politics iri this country, the prin* 
ciples of Junius will fuit no form of goveriPCQeAtA 
They nhe not to be tolerated under any conf^ta* 
tton. Perfonal enmity is a motive fit only Uff jtho 
devil. Whoever or whatever is Soveij^igi), 4e* 
mailds the refped and fupport of the people. The 
Anion is formed for their happinefs^ which cannot 
be had without mutual refped ; and lie CQtinjfela 
fiialicioufly who would perfuade either tp ^ wa^toa 
iMtach of it. When it is bani&ed by either piaFtys 
and when every method h^s b^en tried in vain to 
reftore it, there is no remedy but a divorce: but 
tven then he muft have.a baiid and wicked heactin- 
deed who pumfhes the grpateft criminal merely for 
the fake of the punilhment, and who does 90C Jet 
iUl a tear for every drop of blood that i^ ihed in 
r public ftruggkr, however j\ift the quarrel. 

• JOHN HORN E» 
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L fi T t E R XLVI. 
t6 thfe P R I N T E R. 

SIR, Juguft iphj 1771. • 

to U G H T to make an zpology to the Duke 
of Grafton, for fuflferiiig arty Jiart of my at- 
tention to bis divfcrte(jl from his grace to Mr. 
Home. I am not juftificd hy the fimilarity of 
their difpbfitions. Private vices, however deteft- 
able, have not dignity fufficient to attradt the 
tenf^re of the prefs^ unkfs they are united with 
thie power of doing fome fignal mifchief to th0 
eommubtty.-.p.i^Mr. Hornets fituation does not 
corrdfpond with his iiltentions.-— *<-«— In my own 
Opinion, (which, I know, will be attributed tA 
my ufi>al vanity and prefumptipn) his letter to 
me <ioes not deferve an anfwcr. But I under-- 
ftand that the public are not fatisfied with my 
fdencc; ii ■ ; . that an anfwer h ci^pc&ci frpip^ 
fee ; and that, if I pcrfift in refuAng to plead, 
it will be taken for conviflioQ. I 0ipg|d be in- 
<;onfiftent with tfae principles I profeis, if I de-' 
dined an appUd to tb» good fenfe q( the people, 
or did npt willingly fubmit myfclf to the judg- 
meht af my pcer^ 



If any coarfe cxprcffions have efcaped mc, I 
am ready to agree they arc unfit for Junius to 
make ufe of, but I fee no reafon to admit that 
they have been improperly applied- 
Mr. Hornc, it feems, is unable to compre- 
•hend how an extreme want of conduct ' and dis- 
cretion can confifl: with the abilities I have al- 
lowed him; nor can he conceive that a very 
honefl man, with a very good underftanding, 
may be deceived by a knave. . His knowledge 
of hun[ian nature muft be limited indeed. Had 
he never mixed with the world, one : would 
think that even his .books might have taught 
him better. Did he hear lord Mansfield,, when 
he defended bis doftrine concerning libels? 
or when he ftated the law in profecutions for 
iftriminal converfation ? ■ ^ ' ■■ or when he deliver- 
^ed his reafons for calling the houfe of lords to- 
gether to rieceive a copy of his charge to the 

jury in Woodfall's trial? — Had. he been 

prefcnt upon any of thefc occafions, he would 
have feen how poflible it \s for a man of thfc 
firft talents, to confound himfelf in abfurdities, 
which would difgrace the lips gf^ an ideot. Per- 
haps, the example might =rfiave tAii^ him not 
to value his own underftanding fo* highly. 
Lord Lyttleton's integrity and judgment are un- 

^jueftionaJblf s— r!^y^^ ^^ ^^ known to admire 

that 
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thit cunning Scotchman, and verily believes him 

an honeft man. — • 1 fpcak to fafts^ with 

^hich all of lis are converfarit. I fpeak to men, 
and to their experiehce, aiid will riot defcend to 
janlwer the littlei fneering fophiftries of a col- 
legian.—--^ — — Diftirigulflied talents are not ne- 
ccffarily coniiefted with difcretion. If there be 
any thing remarkable in^ the charafter of Mt>. 
Home, it is that extreme Want of judgment 
Ihould be united with his very moderate capacity. 
Yet I have 1^ot forgotten the acknowledgment 
i made him. He owes it to my bounty; and 
tho* his letter has lowered him in my opinion, 
I fcorn to retrad): the charitable donation. 

I faid it would be very Sfficult for Mr. Home 
to write dircdtly in defence of a minifteral mea- 
fure, and not be detefted ;— — and even that 
difficulty I cohfined to bis particular fituation. 
He changes the terms of the propofition, and 
fuppofes me to aflert, thit it would be impoffible 
for tm^ man to write for the news-papers and not 
be difcovercd. 

Ha repeatedly affirhia, Or intimates at leaft, 
that he knows the aqthor of thefe letters.. 
With what colour of truth then can he pretend 
that I am no where to be encountered but in a news^ 

faperf-^ 1 (hall leave him to his fufpicions. 

It is not necelTary that I Ihould confide in the 

C c 2 honour 



honour or difcretion of a man, who already fedni 
CO bate me with as much rancour, as if I had 

formerly been his friend, But he aflerts, 

chat he has traced me through variety of fig- 
liatures. To make the difcovery of aay impor- 
tance to his purpofe, he fhouM have proved^ 
either that the fictitious character of Jumus has 
not been confidently fupported, or that tlie author 
has maintained different principles under differ- 
ent fignaturcs.— 1 cannot recall to my me- 
mory the Dumberkfs trifles I have wrieten ; but 
I rely upon the concioufne& of my own inte- 
grity, and defy him to fix any eolourajble cbai^ 
of incon.Gftency upon nfie. 

I am Mt bound to affign the iecret motives of 
bis .apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes 9 nor does 
it follow that I may not judge fairly of Ins con- 
du&, though it were true that I bad no conduB ^ 

my QW}U Mr* Home enlarges, with rapture^ 

upon the importance of his fcrvices ; the dreads 
fill battles which he might have been engaged inl- 
and the dangers he has cfcaped.— In fupporc 
of the formidable dcfcription, he quotes verfes 
without mercy. The gentleman deals in fidion* 
and naturally appeals to the evidence of the 

poets, Taking him at his word, he cannot 

but admit the fuperiority of Mr Wilkes in this 
4^ 9C fS£V^^! ^^ 2^ ^<'^ we iee Jiotbing bttc^. 
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imaginar} diftrefles. On the cthfSt we foe rea)- 
proiecutioos ; — i — real pcnaUics;— — — real impri&n* 

mentj life repeatedjy hazarded; and, at one 

moment, almoft the certainty of death. Thanks 
are undoubtedly* due to every man who doe^ 
^is duty in the engagement^ but it is the wounded 
folditr who deierves the reward. 

I did, not mean to deny that Mr. Home had 
Ibeen an aftive partizan. It would defeat my owq 
purpofe not to allow him a degree of merir^ 
which aggravates Jiis guilt. The very charge 
pf contributing his utmeji efforts to fupport a minify 
Urial meafurty implies an acknowledgnient of his 
former ferviccs. If he had not once been dif- 
tinguifhed by his apparent :|:eal ip defence of the 
common caufe, h<^ could not now be diftinguiflied 
by defertjng it.—— As for myfelf, it ia no longer 
a qucftipn wbefber I Jhall mx with the throngs 
and take a Jingle fiare in the danger. Whenever* 
Junius appears, he muft encounter a hofl: of 
enemies. But is there no honourable way t0 
ferve- the public,- widiout engaging in perfonal 
quarrels with infignificar^t individuals, or fub- 
fnitting to the drudgery of canvaffing votes for 
an eleftion ? Is there no merit in dedicating my 
)ife to the information of my fello\y-fubjcd:s ? ■ »■ 
What public queftion have I declined, what 
yillain have I fpared? " ' -Is there no kbour 

Jtn 
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in the compofition of thefe letters ? Mr. Horne, 
I fear, is partial to me, and cneafures the fa- . 
cilicy of ny writings, by the fluency of bis 
own. 

He talks to us, in high termf^ of the gallant 
feats he would have {)erformed, if he bad lived 
in the laft century. The unhappy Charles could 
hardly have el'caped him. But living Princes 
have a claim to his attachment and relpefi. 
Upon thefe terms, there is no danger in being a 
patriot. But, if he meaqs any thing more than a 
pompous rhapfody, let us try how well his argu- 
ment holds together. 1 prefume he is not yet 

fo much a Courtier as to affirm 4iiat the confti- 
tution has not been grofly and daringly violated 
under the prefcnt reign. He will not fay, that 
the laws have not been Ihamefully broken of 

jHervertcd ; that the rights of the fubje<3: 

have not been inv^djjd, or that pcdrefe has not 
been repeatedly folicited and rcfufed. -^ Grie- 
vances like thefe were the foundation of the 
rebellion in the laft century, and if I underftand 
Mr. Horpe, they would, at tb^t period, have 
juftified him to his own inind, in deliberately 
attacking the life of his Sovereign. I fhall not 
afk him tp what political conftitution this doc- 
trine can be reconciled. But, at leaft, it is in- 
cumbent upon him to Ihew, that the prefent Y\n^ 

has 
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has better excufes than Charles the Pirft, for the 
errors of his government. He ought to demon-, 
ftrate to us, that the conflitution was better un-- 
derftood a hundred years ago than it is at pre-. 

fent; ^that the legal rights of the fubjeft, 

and the limits of the. prerogative were more ac-, 
curateiy defined, and more clearly\ comprehend- 
ed. If propofitions like thefe cannot be fairly 
maintained, I do not fee how he can reconcile 
it CO his confcience, not to aft immediately with 
tile fame freedom with which he fpeaks. I re- 
vtrtace the charader pf , Charles the Firft as lictle 
as Mr. Home ; but I will not infult the memory 
of his misfortunes, by a comparifon . that would 
degrade him. 

It is worth obferving, by what gentle degrees 
the furious, perfecuting :^eal of Mr Home has 
(bftened into moderation. Men and meafures 
were yefterday his pbjefl:. What pains did he 
once take to bring that great ftate criminal 
Macquirk to execution? To-day he confines 
himfelf to meafures only.—. — No penil exam- 
ple is to be left to the fucceflbrs of the Duke of 

Grafton. — To-morrow, I prefume, both men 

and meafures will be forgiven. The flaming 
Patriot, who fo lately fcorched us in the mcri* 
dian, finks temperately to the Weft, and is hardly 
felt 9S he defcends. 
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I com()reTicnd ihe^ policy of endeayoiirirtg ftf 
c6mmuiiic&te to Mr. Oliver imd Mt. Snwbridge a 
(hare in the reproaches, i^ith which he fuppofe^ 
ihe to have loaded him. My memory fails me, 
if 1 have mentioned their names with difrcfpcft i^^"^ 
unlefs it be reproachful to Acknowledge a &n* 
cere refpedt for the character of Mr Sawbridge^ 
ipd not to have queftioxied th^ innopenct of Mr. 
Oliver's intentions. 

It feems I am a partisan of the great Reader of 

» • . . ' ' . '• ■ 

the Oppdficion. If the charge had been a r6« 

• * - 

proach, it fliould have been better fuppbrtcd. 
I did not intend tO make a public declaratiofn ol 
the refpedt I bear Lord Chatham. I well, knew' 
what unworthy conclufions would be drawn from 
it. But I am called upon to deliver my opinion, 
and furely it is fipt in the little cenfure of Mr 
ttorne to deter me from doing fignal juftice.to 
a man, who, I cOnfc;fs, has grown upon my 
eRecm. As for the Common^ fordid views of 
avarice, or arty putpofe of vulgar ambition, 1 
queftion whether the applaufe of Junius tyoultl 
be of fervice to Lord Chatham. My vote wi^I 
hardly recommend him to an incrcafc 6f hii 
pehfion, or to a feat in the cabinet. ' But if his 
ambition be upon a level with his underftan'd- 
ihg i-^ if he judges of what is truly honour- 
able for himfelf, with the fame fuperior genius, 

which 
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mUth %tika»xti and diteds him, to eloqttenjie ii| 
debate, to wifdom in decifion^ even the pen of 
Juniims ihaU contribute to reward him. Recorded 
honours ftiall gather round his monument, and 
fhicken over him. It is a folid fabric, and will 

fupport the laurels that idora it, 1 am not 

cdnvdf fiint in the Itoguage of panegyric.**— ^Thefc 
praifes are extorted fr#m me ; but they vill wear 
yrdl, for they have been dearly earned. 

My deteftaubn of the DukS of Grafton is not 
ibunded upon his treachery to any individual j 
thi>\l atti willing enough to fiippofc that, in pub- 
lic affkirs, h would be impoffible to defert or 
betray Lord Chatham, without doing an eflenti^ 
injut^ to this countiy. My abhorrence of the 
puke arifes from an intimate knowledge of his 
Chataffcer, tad from a thorough convidion, that 
Ws bafenefs has b^en (l^t caufe of greater mif« 
thief to England, than eve^ the unfortunate ^m-» 

, '■ 1,1..,,:.. ; ' • 

bitioh of Lord Bute* 

T|rc;fliOrte^ing thfe idurapon of Parliaments u 
it fubjeft, oil which Mr Home cannot enlarge 
too warmly •, nor will I queftion his fincerity. 
If I did not pmfcfs the fame fendments, I 
ihould fee ftiamcfully inconliftcnt with myfelf. 
It is unneceflary to bind Lord Chatham by the 
Written formality of an engagement. He has 
publip^Iy . dtclared himfelf a convert to Trien- 
nial 
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nial Parii;imcnts ; and, tho* I have long been con* 
vinccd that this is the only pofllble rcfourcc wc^;. 
have left to prcfcrvc the fubftantial freedom of, 
the conftitution, , I do not think we have a right 
to determine agamft the integrity of Lor^ 
Rockingham or his friends. Other meafures 
may undoubtedly be fupported in argument, as 
better adapted to the diibrder, pr more likely to 
be obtained. 

Mr. Home is well aiTured, that I never was the 
champion of Mr. Wilkes. But tho* I am not 
obliged to anfwer for the firmnefs of '^ hi3 future 
adherence ta the principles he profcJGTes, I hay^ 
no reafon to prefume that he will hereafter dif- 
grace them. As for all thofe imaginary cafes, 
which Mr. Home fo petulantly urges againft 
me, I have one plain, honeft anfwor to make; 
to him. Whenever Mr% Wilkes (hall be con^ 
vifted of foliciting a penfxon, an embafly, or a 
government, he muft depart from that fituation, 
;ind renounce that character, which l\e affumes 
at prefent, and which in my opinion^ intitle hin:^ 
to the fupport of the public. By the fame adl, 
and at the fame mopent, he will forfeit his power 
of mortifying the King ; and tho* he can never- 
be a favourite .at St. James's, his bafenefs niay 
adminifter a folid fatisfaftion to 'the roykl mind. 
The mvi I fpeak of, has not a Ijeart to feel fop. 

the 
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tW frailties of his fellow-crcaturcs. It is theiF 
Ifirtues that affeft, it is their vices that confole 

^im. 

I give every pOffible advantage to Mr Home, 
^hen I take the fafts he refers to for granted. 
That they are the produce of his invention, 
fcems highly probable ; that they are exag- 
gerated I have no doubt. At the worft, . what 
do they amount to, but that Mr Wilkes, who 
p^v(:r was thought of as a perfeft patron of mo- 
r^lityt has not been at all time^ proof againft the 
extremity of diftrefs? How Ihan^^^ul is it, in 
a man who has lived in friendCbfp with him, to 
feproach him with failings, top naturally con- 
pedtcd with defpair. Is no allowance to be made 
jfor jjaniftiment and ruin ? Does a two years pri- 

fqi\ mjike no atonement for his crinies ? The 

irefenfmenp of a prieft is implacable. No fu^er- 
ings pan fofpcn, po penitence can appeafe hinv— ;- 
y^t h^ hinifelf, 1 think, upon hjs own fyftem, 
has a mulqtude pf political pfFences to atone for. 
I will not infifl: uppn the naufeous detail with 
which he rp long difgufted (he public. He 
feems to be albamed pf it. But what excufe 
will he make tp the friends of the conftitution 
for labouring (o promote ibis (onfummately bad 
pian to a flation of the higheft national truft and 
importance? Upon what honourable motives 

did 
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did he recommend him tso the Livery of Loi?> 
don for their Reprefehtive 5 to the Wats^ 

of Farringdon for their Alderman, ^to th^ 

county of Middlefex for their Knight ? Wilf he 
affirm, that, at that time, he was ignorant of 
Mr Wilkes's felicitations to the Miniftry ? — — . 
That he Ihould fay fo, is indeed very ncceflarjr 
for his own juftification, but where will he fin4 
credulity to believe him ? 

In what Irhooi thiB gentleman got his ethiof 
I know npt» His ioric ftpms to hi^ye bceii ftq* 
died under Mr. Dyfon. That mjferabld pamph* 
leteer, by dividing the oply precedent in point, 
and taking as much of it as fuitcd his purpole^ 
had reduced his argument vpon the Middlefej^ 
cle&ion to fomethjng UHc the Jhape of 9 fyllo* 
gifm. Mr. Home has pondpfted himi^lf witl^ 
fomcthing like the fan^e ingenuity and candoun 
I had affirmed, that Mr. Wilkes wouM preferve 
the public favour, *f as long as be ftood fortf^ 
** againft a Miniftry and Parliament, whQ were 
** doing every thing they could to enflave the 
*• country, and as long as he was a thorn in the 
*• King*s fide." Yet, from the exulting triumph 
of Mr. Home's reply, one would think that I 
had relied my expedation, that Mr. Wilkes 
would be fupported by the public, upon the 
fmgle condition of his mortifying the King. 
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This may be logic at Cambridgci at at the 'trca- . 
fury^ but, among men of fenfe and ionow,! k is - 
folly or vUlany in the extreme. 

I fee the pitiful advantage he has taken of ? 
fingle unguarded cxprcffion, in a letter not ia- 
tendcd for the public. Yet it is only the iicpreffion 
that is unguarded. I adhefe to the true nieaning 
of that member of the fcntence, taken feparately 
as i^ takes it^ and now, upon the cooleft deli^ 
beration» reaffert that, for the purpofe3 I rrfcqrcd 
to, it may be highly meritorious t;o the fU^Uc^* 
to. wound the perlbnal feelings of the 3ovcreigti: 
It is not a general propofition, noir is it generally 
applied to the Chief Mag^lrate of this, or any 
other conflitution. Mr. Home knows ^ weQ 
as I do, that the bed: of Princes is not difpl^fed 
with the abufe which he fees thrown upon hts 
oftenfible Minifters. It makes them, I profumtf,^ 
more properly the objefts of his Royal compaP 
fion i— ' — neither does it efcape his fagaciity, thai! 
the lower they are degraded in the public efteeoiy 
the more fubmiflively they mufl: depend upon his 
favour for protcftion. This, I affirm, iupon the 
- moft folemn conviftion, and the moft certain 
knowledge, is a leading maxim in the policy of 
the Clofet. — —It is unneceffary to puriuc the ar- 
gument any farther. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Horne is now a very loyal fubje£t. He 
laments the wretched ftafe of politics in thfi 
country, and fees, in a new light, the weaknei& 
and folly of the Oppofttion. Whoeve^^ or what- 
e^ef is Sovereign^ demahds ibe refpeSi and fuppoh 
i>f the people. It was not fo, when Nero fiddled 
fiUhik Rofhe was burning. Our gracious Sove- 
reign has had wonderful fuccefe, in creating ncv(r 
attachments to bis perfon afid family. He 6wes if, 
I prefume, to the regular fyftem he hias purfued 
in the miniftry of converfion. He bfcgan with 
art experiment upon the Scotch, ahd conclude's 
with converting Mr Horne.-i— What a: pity it ii, 
that the ^ewt fliould be condemned by Provi- 
dence to wait for z Meffiah of their own I 

The pricfthood are accufed of mifinterpreting 
the fcripttires. Mr. Home has improved upoh 
his profeffiori. He alters the te^it, alid Creates a 
refutable doflrine of his own, Soch artifice's 
cannot long delude the und^rftanding of the peo- 
ple ; and^ without meaning an indecent Compi- 
rifon^ I may venture to foretel, that the Bibfe 
and Junius will be fead, when the commentaries 
of the Jefuits are forgotten. 



Augufi 13/^, 1771* \ 
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LETTER XLVIL 
To J U N I U S. 

Jugufi i5, 1 77 1. 

I Congratulate you, Sir* on the recovery of your 
wonted ftile, tho* it has coft you a fortnight. 
I compaflionate yovir labour in the compofition 
of your letters, and will Gommunicatc to you the 
fecret of my flucncy»—i— Truth needs no orna- 
onent ; . and» in my opinion, what Ihe borrows of 
the ^ncil is deformity. . 

You brought a pofitive charge againft me of 
corruption. I denied the charge, and called for 
your proofs. You replied with abufe and re- 
aflcrted your charge. I called again for proofs.- 
You reply again with abufe only, and drop your 
accufation. In your fortnight's letter there is not 
one word upon the fubjeft of my corruption. 

I have no more to fay, but to return thanks to 
you for your condefcenfioHy and to a grateful public 
and boneji miniftry for all the favours they have 
iDonferred upon me. The two latter, I am fure, 
will never refufe me any grace I ftiall folicic •, and 
fince you have been pleafed to acknowledge that you 
told a deliberate lye in my favour out of bounty, 

tnd 
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and ^ a chariuble donation, virhy may t not ek- 
pc6t that you will hereafter (if you do not forget 
you ever mentioned my iiame ^ith difrepedj 
make the fame acknowledgment fcNT what you 
have faid to my prejudice ? this fecohd recanta- 
tion will perhaps be more abhorrent from your 
difpofition; but fhould you decline it, you wilt 
only aflFord one more inftance how mtich ca^cr 
it is to be generous than jufi:^. and that men are 
fometimes bountiful who are not honeil^ 

At all events I am as well fatisfied with ^our 
panegyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument! 
I fhall have none ; but over my grave it will be 
faid, in your own words, " Hernfs fituatitnt Hi 
net correjpond with bis intentions *[ 



JOHN HORNE^ 
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LETTER XLVIII; 

To bis Grace the Duke of GRAFTON," 

My Lord, SepL 27, 17 71^' ' 
*^TPHE people of England are not apprifcd of 
■ the full extent of their' obligation's to you* 
'They have yet no adequate idea of the endld& 
variety of your charaftcr. They have feen you 
diftinguiflied and fuccefsful in the continued viof- 
lation of thofe moral and politifcal duties, by 
"Which the little, as well as the great focieties of 
life, are coUefted and held together. Every co- 
lour, every charadlcr became you. With a rate 
of abilities, which krd Weymouth very juftly 
looks down upon with contempt, you have done 
as much mifchief to the community as Cromwell 
would have done, if Cromwell had been a coward, 
and as much as MacbiatieU if Machiavel had 
not known, that an appearance of morals and re- 
ligion arc ufeful ip fociety. To a thinl^ing 

man the influence of a crown will, in no view,^ 
appear fo formidable, as when he obferves to 
what enormous excelTes it has fafely conducted 
your Grace, without a ray of real underftanding, 
without even the pretenfion to common decency 
or principle of any kind, or a Gngle fpark cf pcr- 
fonal refoluiion. What muft be the operation of 

D d "^^5^ 
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that pernicious influence, (for which our Kings 
have wilcly exchanged the nugatory name of pre- 
rogative,) that, in the higheft ftatlons, can fo 
abundantly fupply the abfence of virtue, courage^ 
and abilities, and qualify a man to be the Mini- 
fier of a great nation, whom a private gcmfefnaK 
Vrould be gfhamed a|>d afraid to admi( into -his 
fan>ily! Like the univerfal paiTporc pf ^n tm« 
l^^afiador^ it fuperfedes the prohibitiM of the 
laws^ baniihea the ftaple virtues of the cQuntrj^ 
f nd introduces vice ^nd folly triumphafitly kito 
$il the departments of the ftate. Other princes, 
tiefides hi3. majeftyi have had the me^ns. of <;oir- 
jTuption within their reach, but they have uied 
them with moderation, {n former tjmes, cop* 
ruption v^as confidered a$ a foreign auxiliary tp 
government, and only called in upon extraordi- 
MTJ emergencies : The unfeigned pletyj the fgnc- 
tified religion of Gcerge the Thirds h^ve taqght 
him to new model the civil forces of thp ft^te. 
'The natural refourccs of the crown arc no longer 
confided in. •Corruption glitters in the van ;.. , ,. 
colle<^ anfl maintains a ftanding army of merco- 
nacies, and, at the fame moment, impoveriihe^ 
and jp Oaves the country. .^iis majefty's prcj- 

deceObrs, (excepting that v^orthy family, from 
,which you, my lord, are unqueftionably deicen4- 
ed,) had fome generous qualities in their compo* 

fiiioo, wth vices, I confofs, or frailties in ab^«. 

« 

dance« 
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^nce. Thqr were kings or gentlemen, not hy« 
pocrites or priefts. They were at the head of thd 
church) but did not know the value of their of** 
ficc. They faid their prayers without ceremony, 
and had too little prieftcrafc in their underftanding^ 
to reconcile the fan£timonious forms of religioft 
with the utter deflrudtion of the morality of their 
people.-^My }ord, this is fadt, no declaration.—* 
With all your partiality to (he Houfe of Stuart^ 
you muft coi^fefsy that even Charles the Second 
would have blufl^ed at that open encouragement, 
dt thofe eager, meretricious carefTcs, with whidf 
every fpecies of private vice and public profti- 
tution IS received at Si. Jameses. The unfor- 
tunate houfe of Slyiart has been treated with aa 
afperity, which, if comparifoo be a defence, feems 
to border upon injufUce, Neither Charley nor his 
brother were qualified to fupport fuch a fyftem of* 
meafures, ^ would be neceiTary, to change the 
government, ^nd fubv^rt the conftitution of Eng- 
land. One of then) was too much in earnei^ iK 
his pleafures,-9-rtbe o^her in his religion. But the 
danger to this country would ceafe to be proble- 
matical, if the crown fiiould ever defcend to a 
Prince, whole apparent Amplicity might throw his 
fubjefts off their guard,-wwho might be no liber- 
tine ia behaviour,-^who ihould ^have na fenfe of 
honour to reftrain him, and who,, with jufli reli- 
gion enough to impofe upcih the multitrude^ might 
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have no fcruplcs of confcicncc to interfere with his 
morality. With thefe honourable qualifications,' 
and the decifive advantage of fituation, low craft 
and falfchood are all the abilities that dro wanting 
to deftroy the wifdom of ages, and to deface the . 
noblefl: monument that human policy has ere£ted.* 

1 know fuch a man j-^My lord, I know you 

both ; and with the blefling of God, (for I too 
am religious,) the people of England (hall know 
you as well as I do. I am npt very fure that 
greater abilities would not in effefl be an impedi^r 
xnent to a defign, which feems at (irft fight to re*. 
quire a fuperior capacity. . A better underftand-. 
ing might make him fcniible of the wonderful 
beauty of that fyftem he was endeavouring to cor-. 
rupt. The danger of the attempt might alarm 
him. The meannefs, and intrinfic worthleilhefs 
of the objeft (liippofing he could attain to it) 
would fill him m\\i fhame, repentance, and dif-. 
gud. But thefe are fenfations, which find no en- 
trance into a barbarous, contradtcd heart. . In 
foipe men, there is a malignant paffion to deftroy 
the works of genius, literature, and freedom., 
The Vandat a(id the Monijand equal gratification 
in it. . . - 

Refiedions like thefe, my lord, have a general 
relation to your grace, and infeparably attend 
* you, in whatever company or fituation your cha^. 
laAer occurs to us. They h»ve no inunediatQ 

, con- 






' ' . 
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connexion tvlth the following recent . faft^ nvhkkr 
I lay before the public, for the honour of tkff^. 
bed of Sovereigns/ and for the edification of :hil: 
people, 

A prince (whofe piety and felf denial, one would. 
think, might fecure him from fuch a multitude of 
worldly neceflicies,) with an annual revenue of Hear 
a million fterling, unfortunately te;^;i/i fnoney.---^ 
The navy of England, by an equally ftrangc cpn- 
currence of unforfeen circumftances, (tho* 00c 
qqite fo unfortunately for his Majefty,) is in eqoql 
want of timber^ The world knows, in what f-- 
hopeful condition you delivered the navy to your 
fuccefTor^ and in what a condition we founds it 

in th^ moment of diftrefs. rYou were deter^ 

mined It Ihould continue in the fituatipn ia 
which you left it. It happened, however^ very 
luckily for the Privy purfe, that one •f the 
above wants promifcd fair to fupply the other* 
Our religious, benevolent, generous Sovereign^ 
has no objedion to felling iis own timber to . 
bis own Admiralty, tQ repair his own fliips^, 
nor to putting the money into his own pocket. 
People of a religiovis turn naturally adhere to 
the principles of the church. Whatever they 
acquire falls -into Mortmain. — ^Upon a reprefen- 
tation from the Admiralty of the extraordinary 
want of timber, for the indifpenfablc repairf of 
the navy, the Surveyor General was direded to 
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nbkt a ftmrey of the timber in aU the Royal chaeet 
nd forefts in England* Having obeyed his orders 
with accuracy and attendon, he reported, that the 
fioeft timber he had any where met with, and the 
popereft in every refpeft for the purpofe of the na- 
vy» was in Wbittkbury Pifreft^ of which your Grace, 
I think, IS hereditary Ranger. In confequence 
of this • report, the ufual warrant was prepared 
at the Treafury, and delivered to the Surveyor, 
bf wliich he or Vvi deputy were authorifiui 
to cut down any trees in tFbittUAwy Fof^r 
trtiich fhould appear to be proper for the pur^ 
pofes abovementioned. The deputy being in^ 
formed that the warrant was figned and delivered 
io his principal in London, erodes the country 
to^orthamptonihire, and, with an officious^zeal 
for the public fervlce, b^ins to dii his duty in 
tlie foieft. Unfortunately for him, he had not 
thfc warrant jn his pocket. The overfight was 
enormous, and you have punifhed him for it ac« 
itfordingly. You have infifted that an adive, ufe« 
fbt officer fliould be difmifTed from his place. 
Ybti hatve ruined an innocent man, and his fa* 
mily. — In what language fhall I addrefs fo black, 
ft cowardly a tyrant ;<F-thou worfe than cne of 
the Brunfwicks^ and all the Stuarts ! — To thcm^ 
who know Lord I^orth^ it is unneceflary to fay, 
flkat he was mean and bafe enough' to fubnritf 
to you.*^Thts however is but a fnialt jpart of thil 
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faft» After ruiniiig the Surveyor's deputy, fat 
•aiflg without the warrttnr, you attacked the 
twarrant itfelf. You declared it was illegal, and 
fwore, in a fit of foaming, fi-antic paflion, chat 
it (bould nev^ be executed You aflferted^ upoa 
your honour, that in the grant of tbeRangerflup 
of IVlinUburj Fortfi^ made by Cbarhs tbi Sitmid^ 
(whom, with a modefty that would do honour tm 
Mr. Rigby^ you are plcafed to call you anccftor) 
10 one of his baftards (from whom I make no 
doubt of your defccnt) the property of the wxAm 
is veiled in the Ranger. ~ I have eicamined ' the 
original grant, and now, in the face of the pub- 
lic, contradift you dire&lyupon thefafi:^' Tbt 
very reverfe of what you have ^fleri^d upoa^otir 
honour, is the truth. The grants ^^^b% W 
hy a parHcular tiaufi^ referves . the propeyty Of 
the timber for the ufe of the Crown.— -lil^ ipicc c£ 
this evidence,->-^in defiance of the reprelentations 
of the Admiralcy,«-^in perfeA mockeiy of the n^ 
torious diftrefibs of the £ngli(h havy, aiaid thoft: 
equally prefling and altnoft equally^' notorious m* 
ccifities of your pious Sovereign,*-^here the mae>- 
ter refts.'^The Lords of the Treafiiry recal tbeir 
warrant \ the deputy Surveyor is ruined for doing 
his duty ;— Mr. John Pitt, (whofe nan^ I fuppofc 
is offenfive to you) fubmits to he brow«beaten 
and infulted ;-»the oaks keept then: ground i*^ 
the King is defrauded, . and the navy of England 
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dtay. pcrifli for Want of the bcft and fifteft timber 
rib the idand. And ill this is fabmitted to~co 
.'appeafe the Duke of Grafton ! — To gratify thfe 
:fii4n» who has involved the King and - his king* 
•4otn in confufiott and diftrefsy and who^ like a 
.ttcachcrous coward, dcferted his Sovereign in the 
midft^of it! 

^.. There has been qt* ftrange alteratiofi in your 
.DoftrineS) fince you thought it advifeable ta 
ftob the Duke of Portland of his property, in or- 
•jdor to ftrengthen the intereft of Lord BuU\ (on* 
dnrlaw, ! before the kft jgeneral eledlion. Nullum 
tgmfus*^4ccurit regi^ was then your boaftcd motto, 
'and the cry of all your hungry partizans. Norw 
it ieems^^ a grant of* Charles the Second to one of 
bis bafbrds^ is to be held facred and inviolable ! 
It mdft; not be queftioned by the King's fervantsr, 
JKK fubmitted to any interpretation but your own. 
—My Lord, this was hot the language you held, 
when it fuifed you to infult the memory of the 
glorious deliverer ^f Eiigland from that detefted 
-fettiily, to which you are ftill more nearly allied in 
principle than in blood.-^In the name of decency 
and common- ferife what are your Grace's merits, 
either with King or Miniftry, that (hould intitlc 
you to' affume this .domineering authority over 
-botli ?^s it the fortunate confanguioicy you claina 
wiih-^he Houfe of Stuart ?— Is it the fecret cor-- 
xdpondcncc you have for To many years c;aiTied/bft 



^ 
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^vith Lord Bute, by the afliduous afliftance of you^ 
'cream-coloured Par ajite? — Gould not your gallantry 
find fuSicient employment for him, in thofe^^»//^ 
offices by which he firft acquired the tender friend- 
Ihip of Lord Barrington ?— or is it only that won- 
derful fympathy of manners, which fubfifts be- 
tween your Grace and one of your fuperiors^ and 
does fo much honour to you both ?— *Is the union 
of Blifil and Black George no longer a romance ?^^. 
From whatever origin your influence in this coun- 
try arifes, it is a phsenomenon in the hiftory of 

human virtue and underftanding. Good men 

can hardly believe the fa£t. Wife men are unable 
to account for it. Religious men find exeitife 
for their faith, and make it the laft effort of their 
piety, not to repine againft Providence. 

JUNIUS, 



%^ LET- 




A 
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LETTER XLIX; 

To the LIVERY of LONDON. 

Gentlemen, 05lober i, I77t. 

TF you alone were concerned in the event of the 

prefent cledion of a Chief Magiftrate of the 

metropolis, it would be the highefl- prefdmptiori 

in a ftranger, to attempt to influence your choice,' 

or even to offer you his opinion. But the fitua- 
tion of public affairs has annexed an extraordi- 
nary importance to your refolutions. You can- 
not, in the choice of your magiftrate, determine 
for your/elves only. You are going to determine 
upon a point, in which every member ,of thcf 
community is interefted, — I will not fcnipfe to- 
fay, th^t the very being of that law, of that right,- 
of that conftitution, for which we have been {o 
long contending, is now at ftake. They who 
would enfnare your judgment, tell you, it is a 
iommony ordinary cafe,* and to be decided by or- 
dinary precedent and pradlice. They artfoHy 
conclude,' from moderate peaceable times, to 
times which are not moderate, and which ought not 
to be peaceable. — While they folicit your favour 
Aey infift upon a rule of rotation, which eyj 
eludes all idea of eledion^- 
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Let me be honoured with 'a few minutes of 
your attention. — The queftion, to thofe who 
mean fairly to the liberty of the people, (which 
we all profefs to have in view) lies within a 
very narrow compafs. — Do you mean to deferc 
that juft and honourable fyftem of mcafures, 
which you have hitherto purfued, in j|jft>es of 
obtaining from parliament, or from the "crown^ 
a full redrcfs of paft grievances, and a fccurity 
for the future ? — : — Do you think the caufe 
dcfperate, and will you declare, that you think 

fo to the whole people of England ? If this 

be your meaning and opinion, you will adt con- 

fiftently with it, in choofing Mr. Najh. [ 

profefs to be unacquainted with his prvate 
charafter. But he has adled as a magiffrate,— < 
as a public man. — As fuch I fpeak of him.— I 
fee his oame in a protcft againft one of your 
remonftranccs to the crown.— He has done, every 
thing in his power to deftroy the freedom of 
popular dedlions in the city by publifhing the 
poll upon a former occafion; and I know, iru 
general, that he has diftinguilhcd himfelf, by 

flighting and thwarting all thofe public meafures, 

< 

which Tou have engaged in with the greateft 
warmeth, anv.1 hitherto thought moft worthy of your 

appro- 
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apfrttobation. From his pa<J: conduft, what 

conclufion will you draw, but that he will aft the 
famCxpart as Lord Mayor, which he has invariably 
afted as Jlderman and Sheriff? He cannot alter 
his conduft, without confefling that he never afted 

upon principle of any kind. 1 (hould be forry 

to injure the charafter of a man who perhaps may 
be honeft in his intentions, by fuppofing it pojfible 
that he can never concur with you in any policicat 
meafure, or opinion. , 

If, on the other hand, you mean to perfevcrc 
in thofe refolutions for the public good, which, 
though not always fuccefsful, are always honour- 
able, your choice will naturally incline to thbfe 
men, who (whatever they be in other refpefts) 
are moft likely to co-operate with you in the great 
purpofes, which you are determined not to relin- 
quifti:— — The queftion is nor, of what metal 
your inftruments are made, but whether they are 
adapted to the ivork you have in hand? The honours 
of the city, in thefe times^ are improperly, becaufe 
cxclufively, called a reward. You mean not mere- 
ly to^^, but to employ, Are Mr. Crofc?y and 

Mr. Sawbridge likely to execute the extraordinary, 

as well as the ordinary duties of lord mayor ?- . 

Will they grant you common halls when it' Ihall 

bq 
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be neceflary ?^ Will they go up with remon- ; 

ftrances to the king ? Have they firmnefs 

enough to meet the fury of a venal Houfe of Com- 
mons ?-r Have they fortitude enough not to 

ihrink at imprifonment ? Have they fpirit 

enough to hazard their lives and fortunes in a con- 
teft, if it ftiould be neceflary, with a proftituted 

legiflature ? If thefe queftions can fairly be 

anfwercd in the affirmative, your choice is made. • 

Forgive this paffionate language. 1 am unable 

to corre6t it.*- — — The fubjedt comes home to us 
^11. It is the language of my heart. 

Jaondon^ Sept. 30, 1771. 

JUNIUS. 

« 



LETTER L. 

SIR, %thOBoher^ lyji. 

T^O man laments more fincerely than I do the 
-♦•^ unhappy differences, which have arifen 
among the friends of the people, and divided 
them from each other. The caufe undoubtedly 
fufFers, as well by the diminution of that ftrength, 
^hich union carries with it, as by the feparatc 
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loft'^of perfonal reputation, which every man 
fuftains, when his charadter, and condud are 
frequently held forth in odious or contemptible 

colours-^ Thefe differences are only advan- 

tagious to the common enemy of the country. 
The hearty friends of the caufe are provoked 

'V 

and difgufted.j— -The luke-warm advocate 
avails himfelf of any pretence to relapfe into 
that indolant indifference -about every thing that 
ought to intereft an Englilhman, fo unjuftly dig- 
nified with the title of moderation. -The 

falfe infidious partifan, who creates or foments the 
diforder, fees the fruit of his difhoneft induftry 
ripen beyond his hopes, and rejoices in the promife 
of a banquet, only delicious to fuch an appetite 

as his own— -It is time for thofe, who really 

mean the caufe and the peopky who have no vieW 
to private advantage, and who have virtue enough' 
to prefer the general good of the community to 
the gratification of perfonal animofities.— — -it i& 

^ time for fuch men to interpofe. -Let us try 

whether thefe fatal diffentions may not yet be 
reconciled •, or, if that be imprafticable, let ua 
euard at leaft againft the worft effefts of divifionl 
and endeavour to perfuade thofe furious partifans,^ 
if they will not confent to draw together, to be 

feparately 
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Separately ufeful to that caufe, which they alt pre- 
tend to be attached to. Honour and honefty 

niuH: not be renounced, although a thoufand nnodes 
of right and wrong were to occupy the degrees of 
pf morality between Zeno and Epicurus. The 
fotmdamental principles of Chriftianity may ftill 
JDC prefeved, thpugh every zealous fedary adheres 
to his own exclufive dodlrine, and pious ecclefiaftics 
make it part of their religion to perfecute one ano- 
ther—The civil conftitution too, that legal liberty, 
(hat general creed, which every Englilliman pro- 
fefles, may ftill be fupported though Wilkes^ and 
Horne^ and ^ownfendy and Sawbridge^ fhould obfti- 
nately refufe to communicate, and even if the fa- 
thers of the phiirchj if Savil^ E^chmond^ Camden^ 
Rockingham^ and Chatham^ Ihould difagrcc in the 
ceremonies of their political worlhip, and even in 
the interpretation of twenty texts in Magna Cbarta. 
1 — I fpeak to the people, as one of the people.— 
Let us employ thefe men in whatever departments 
their various abilities are beft fuited to, and as 
much to the advantage of the common caufe, 
as their different inclinations will permit. They 
cannot ferve us^ without cflentially ferving them- 
iclves. 

If Mr. "Najh be ekfted, he will hardly venturci 
^^er fo recent a mark of the pcrfonal cftecm of 

his 
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h\s fellow citizens, to declare himfelf immediately 
a Courtier. The fpirit and aftivity of the Sheriffs 
will, I hope, be fufficient to counteraft any finiftcr 
intentions of the Lord Mayor. In collifion with 
their virtue, perhaps he may take fire. 

It is not neceflary to exadt from Mr. JViikes 
the virtues of a ftoic. They were inconfiftent 
with themfelves, who, almoft at the fame moment, 
reprefented him as the bafeft «f mankind, yet 
feemed to expeft from him fuch inftances of for- 
titude and felf' denial, as would do honnour to 
an Apoftle. It is not however flattery to fay, 
that he is obftinate, intrepid, and fertile in ex- 
pedients. That he has no polTible refource, 

but in the public favour, is in tny judgment, a 
confiderable recommendation of him. I wifh 
that every man, who pretended to popularity, 
were in the fame predicament. I wifli that 
a retreat to 5/. Jameses were not fo eafy andt 
open, as patriots have found it. To Mr. Wilkex 
there is no accefs. The favour of his country 
conftitutes the fhield, which defends him againft 

a thoufand daggers. Defcrtion would difarm 

him. i However he may be milled by paflion or 
imprudence, I think he cannot be guilty of ^ 
deliberate treachery to the public. 

I Gaji 
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1 can more readily admire the liberal fpirit and 
integrity, than the found judgment of any man> 
who prefers a Republican form of Government^ 
in this, or any other empire of equal extent, to a 
' monarchy fo qualified and limited as ours. I am 
convinced that neither is it in theory the wifeft 
fyftem of government, nor prafticable in this 
country. Yet, though I hope the Englifh con- 
ftitution will for ever preferve its original monar- 
chic^ Form^ I would have the manners of the 

people purely and ftri(5lly Republican. 1 do 

not mean the licentious fpirit of anarchy and 
riot. ^ I mean a general attachment to the 
Commonweal^ diftinft from any partial attachment 
to perfons or families; -an implicit fub- 

miflion to the laws onfy, and an afFeftion to the 
magiftrate, proportioned to the inegrity and 
wifdom with which he diftributes juftice to hb 
people, and adminifters their affairs. The prefent 
habit of our political body appears to mc the very 
reverfe of what it ought to be. The Form of the 
conftitution leans rather more than enough to the 
popular branch ; while in efFeft, the manners of 
the people (of thofe at leaft, who are likely 
p take a lead in the country) incline too gene- 
rally to a dependance upon the crown. The real 

friends 
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|Hcnds of arbitrary power combine the fa&|t 
Md are no% inconfiftenc with their principles, when 
they ftrenuouQy fupport the unwarrantable pri- 
vileges affumed by the houfe of commons. ^lu 

thefe circundftances, it were much to be defired 
fhat we had many fuch men as Mr. Sawbridge, 
to reprefent us in Parliament. — I fpeafe from com- 
mon report and opinion ouly, when I impm^ 
to him a fpeculative predileftion in favour of ^ 
republic. In the perfonal conduftand man- 
ners of the man, I cannot be miftaken. He 
has (hewn himfelf ppffefled of that republican^ 
ipimnels, which the times require^ and by which 
an Englifh gentleman may be as ufefuUy and 
as honourably diftinguiflied, as any citizen of 
ancient Rome^ of AihenSy or Lacedamork 

yir^Townfend complains that the public gratitude, 
has not been anfwerable to his dcferts. » It is 
not difScuk to trace 'the artifices, which have 
fuggefted to him a language, fo unworthy of his 
underfl-anding. A great man commands the 

• • • . . ■ 

afFeftions of the people. A prudent man doesi 
ooc complain when he has loft them. Yet they 
are far from being loft to Mr. Townfend. He 
has treated our opinion a little too cava** 
Jierly. A young man is apt to jrely toQ. 

conSdcntlv 
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«Qnfidcntly upon himfelf, to be as attentive %Q 
his miftrefs as a polite and paffionate lover ought 
to be. Perhaps he found her at firft too ealy 

a conqueft. Yet, I fancy, (be will be ready 

to receive him, whenever he thinks proper to re- 

new his addr^ffes to her. With ^U hi$ 

youth, his fpirit, and his appearance, it wpuld be 
indecent in the lady to folicit his return. 

I have too much rcfpeft for the abilities of 
Mr. Homey to flatter myfelf that thefe gentle- 
then will ever be cordially reunited. It is nor^ 
however, unreafonable to expeft, that each of 
them Ihouldi aft his feparate part with honow 
and integrity to the public. As for dif- 
ferences of opinion upon fpeculative queftions,^ 
if we wait until Shey are reconciled, the adioa 
of human aflfairs muft be fufpended for cvec 
But neither are we tp look for perfedion in any one, 
man, nor for agreement among many. » 
When Lord Chatham affirms, that the authority 
of the Britifti Icgiftature is not fupreme over the 
colonies in the fame fenfe in which it is fupreme 

over Great-Britain -, When Lord Camden fup- 

pofes a neceffity, (which the King is to judge 
of) and, founded upon that neceffity, atributes 
\o the crown a legcl power (not given by the a6t 
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itfclf) to fufpend the operation of an ad of the legff; 

laturc ; 1 liftcn to them both with diffidence 

and refpcdt, but without the fmalleft degree 
of conviftion or aflcnt. Yet, I doubt not, they 
delivered their real fentiments, and they ought 
not to be haftily condemned. /, too^ have a claim to 
the candid interpretation of my country, when I 
acknowledge an involuntary, compuifivc aflent 
to one very unpopular opinion^ 

I lament the unhappy neceflity, whenever it 
arifes, of providing for the fafety of the ftate, 
by a temporary invafion of the perfonal liberty 
of the fubjeft* Would to God it were prac 
ticable to reconcile thcfe important objeds, in 
every poffible fituation of public affairs, I 
regard the legal liberty pf the meaneft man in 
Britain, as much as my own, and would de- 
fend It with the fame zeal. I know we muft ftand 
or fall together. But I never can doubt that the 
community has a right to command, as well asf 
to purchafe the fervice of its men;ibers. I fee 
that right founded originally upon a neceflityj^ 
which fuperfedes all agreement. I fee it cft^- 
bli(hed by ufage immemorial, and admitted by 
more than a tacit aflent of the Legiflature \ 
conclude there is no remedy in the nature of 

thing?5 
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tilings for the grievance complained of; for, it 
there were, it muft long fmce have been rcdref- 
fed. Though numberlcfs opportunities have 
prefented themfelves, highly favourable to 
public liberty, no fuccefsful attempt has ever 
been made for the relief of the fubjeft in this ar- 
ticle. Yet it has been felt and complained of 
ever fmce England had a navy.« — r— The condi- 
tions which conftitute this right muft be taken 
together. Separately they have little weight. 
It is not fair to argue from any abufe in 
the execution to the illegality of the power j 
much lefs is a conclufion to be drawn from the 
navy to the land fervice. A feaman can never 
be employed but againft the enemies of his 
country* The only cafe in which the King 
can have a right to arm his fubjefts in general, 
is that of a foreign force being adually landed 
upon our coaft. Whenever that cafe happens^ 
no true Englifliman will enquire, whether the 
-King's right to compel him to defend his country 
be the cuftom of England, or a grant of the 
Legiflature. With regard to the prefs for fea- 
men, it does not follow that the fymptoms may 
not be foftened ; although the diftemper cannot 
be cured, let bounties be increafed as far as the 

public 



public purfe can fupport them. - Still they have i 
limit i and when every reafonable expcncc is in- 
curred, it will be found, in f^6tj that the 
ipur of the prefs is wanted to give operation id 
the bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about 
the ftrick right cif prefling, until I heard that 
Lord Mansfield had applauded Lord Chatham 
for delivering fomething like this dodtrine in the 
Houfe of Lords. That confideration ftaggered 
ine hot a little. But, upon refleftion, his cori- 
duft accounts naturally for itfelf. He knc# 
the dodrine was unpopular, and was eager to 
fix it upon the man, who is the firft objedt of 
his fear and deteftation. The cunning Scotch- 
man never fpeaks truth without a fraudulent 
defign. In council, he generally affefts to take 
a moderate part. Befides his natural timidity^ 
it makes part of his politcal plan, never to 
he known to recommend violent meafures. When 
the guards are called forth to murder their fellow* 
fubjefts, it is not by the oftenfible advice of 
Lord Mansfield. That odious office, his pru- 
dence tells him, .is better left to fuch men as 
Qower and PFeyniouth^ as Barrington and Grafton. 
X^Qid Uihborougb wifely confines his firmnefs ta 

the 
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the diftant Americans, -The defigns of Mani- 

field are more fubtle, more effeftual, and fecurc. 

Who attacks the liberty of the prefs ? Lord 

Mansfield — — - — Who invades the conftitutibnal 

power of juries ? -Lord Mansfield — v ■■ 

What judge ever challenged a Jurymanj but 
Lord Mansfield? Who was that judge. Who, 
to fave the King's brothfer, affirmed that a maii 
bf the firfl: rank and quality, who obtains a trer- 
didt in a fuit for criminal cbnverfation, is intitled 
. •; to no greater damages than the meaneft me- 
chanic ?— ! Lord Mansfield — Who is it 

makes commiffloners of the Great Seal ? ■ 

Lord Man^eld. —Who is it forms a decree for 

' thofe Gommiffioners^ deciding againft Lord Chat^ 
bam^ and afterwards, (finding himfelf oppofed 
by the judges) declares in parliament, that he 
never had a doubt that the law was in direft 

ftppofition to that decree? IjyrA Mansfield 

Who is he, that has made it the ftudy 
and pradice of his life to undermine and alter 
the whole fyftem of jurifprudence in the court 

bf King's Bench ? Lord Mansfield. There 

never exiftcd a man but himfelf, who anfwered 

cxadly to fo complicated a dcfcription. Com- 

« 

jparcd to thefc enormities, his original attach* 

nienc 



intnt to the Pretender, (to whom his dearcff 
^ brother was confidential Secretary) is a virtue 
of the firft magnitude. But the hour of im- 
peachment will come, and neither he ndr Graf- . 
ton (hall efcapc me. Now let them make com- 
mon caufe againft England and the Houfe of 
Hanover. A Stuart and a Murrty fiiould fym- 
pathifc with each other. 

When I refer to fignal inftances of unpbpii* 
lar opinions delivered and maintained by men; 
who may well be fuppofed to have no view but 
the public good, I do not mean to renew the 
difcuflion of fuch opinions. I Ihould be forry to 
to revive the dormant queftions of Stamp A£li 
Corn billy or Prefs Warrant. I mean only to 
illuftrate one ^afcful propofition, which it is . the 
intention of this paper to inculcate*, That. 

we fliould not generally reject the friendjhip or 
fervices of any many becaufe he differs from us. 
in a particular opinion. This will not appear 
a fuperfluous caution, if we obfcrve the ordi-^ 
nary condudt of mankind. In public . aflfairSy 
there is the lead chance of a perfect concur- 
rence of fentiment or inclination. Yet every' 
man is able to contribute fomething to the. com- 
mon flock, and no man's contributioti - (houk(,- 



be rejc&cd. If individuals havfe no virtues,* 
their vices niay be of ufe to us. I care not; 
with what principle the new-born Patriot i»- 
ianiniateds if the meafures he fupports are bene- 
iicial to the community. The nation is inte- 
k^fted in his conduit. His motives ^e his own.' 
The properties of a Patriot are perilhable in the 
individual^ but there is a quick fuccefCon of 
fubjeds, and the breed is worth preferving.— — 
The Ipirit of the Americans *may be a ufeful 
\example to us. Our dogs and horfes are only 
Englilh upon EngliQi ground. But Patriotifm, it 

ibemss may bc improved by tranfplanting. 1 

will not , rejeft a bill which tends p confine par- 
liamentary privilege within reafonable bounds, 
though it fhould be jdolen from the houfe of 
Cavendijbj and introduced by Mr. Onflow. The 
fixtures of the infant are a proof of the 
defcent, ^4 vindicate the noble birth, from 

the bafenefs of the adoption. 1 willingly accept 

o£ a larcafm from Coloi>el Barre^ or a fimile 
frpm Mr. Bourke. Even the filent vote of Mr, 
C^aft is worth reckoning in a divifion. 
What though he riots in the plunder of the army; 
and has only determined to be a Patriot, when 

he c^ld not be a Peer ? Let us profit by 

(die iaffiftance of fuch men, while they are 
. .,, F f wit^ 

>• 
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With us, and place them, if it be poffible, in 
the poft of danger, to prevent defertion. The 
•wary IVedderhurne^ the gentle Suffolk^ never threw 
away the fcabbard, nor ever went upon a for- 
lorn hope. They always treated the King's 
fcrvants as men with whom, fome time or other, 

they might poffibly be in friendftiip, When 

a. man, who (lands forth for the public, has 
gone that length, from which there is no 

prafticable retreat, when he has given that 

kind of perfonal offence which a jmous monarch 

never pardons, 1 then begin to think him 

in earneft, and that he never will have occalion 
to folicit the forgivencfs of his- country .r-^ — •'But ' 

inftances of a determination ib. entire and un« 

• * ■ » « 

referred are rarely met' with. - Let -^'us^take^maii^ ' 

kind /JX(. thy are^ Let us diftribiitc tKc- virtues ^ 

. • _.. 

and abilities of individuals 'according -to the offices - \ 
they afF(;6t-, and when they -quit fhc fervicc, '^let ' 
us endeavour to fupply their places with' better ' 
men than we have loft. In this country,* there* • 
arc always candidates enough for •populkr-fi^vouA ' 
1 Jie Temple of Fame is the 'ftiorteft paflagle to > 
riches and preferment. .. . .';:*./ 

.Above all things, • let • uie guard may country- i 
men againft the meanncfs! and folly' of iacfccptihg ' 
of a trifling or moderate compenfatiOn for^cx^J. 
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traordlnary and cffcntial injuries.' Our enemies 
treat us as the cunning trader does the unikilful 
Indian. They magnify their own generofitjr, 
when they give us bawbles of little proportionate 
value, for ivory and gold. The fame Houfe 
of Commons, who robbed the ' conftituent body 
of their right of free election, who prefumed 
to make 2L law under pretence of declaring it» 
who paid our good King's debts, without onoe 
enquiring how they were incurred^ who gave 
thanks for repeated murders committed at home, 
and for national infamy incurred abroad, whQ 
fcreened Lord Mansfield j- who imprifoned th? 
magiftrates of the metropolis for aiTerting the fub- 
jedt's right to the protection of the laws, who eraied 
a judicial record, and ordered all proceedings in 
a criminal fuit to be fufpended ; this very 

Houfe of Commons have gracioufly conlented that 
their own xhember^ may be compelled to pay 
their debts, and that contefted elections fhall 
for the future be determined with fomc decent 
r^'ard 'to tjte merits of the cafe. The event of the 
fuit is no of confequence to the Crown. While 
parliaments are feptennial, the purchafe of the 
fitting member, or of the petitioner, makes but 

the difference of a day Conceffions, fuch 

<as rf^efe, arc of little moment to the funi of 

• things J 
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things ; unlels it be to prove, that the worll of 

• ■ • ■ 

men are fcnfible of the injuries ihcy have done 
us, and perhaps to demonflrate to us the im- 
iQiiient danger of, our fituation. In the fhip- 
wreck of the. ftate, trifles float and are pre« 
ferved ; while every thing folid and valuable 
finks to th^ bottom, and is loll for ever. 
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